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tired to the vflll^ of Stoke-Newington^ where he resided to the end of 
hisiife. Here he still continued zealously to devote himsellPto litoraty 
laboii^s, and besides editing the * Monthly Magazine,' and continuing 
the publication of the ' General Biography,' produced a variety of minor 
essays, translations, and fugitive pieces. In 1801 he composed for the 
use of young people a very instructive little volume, entitled 'The Art* 
of Life.' In 1803 he amused himself with the composition of a volume 
of * Letters to a Young Lady on a course of English Poetry ;' and 
shortly afterwards undertook a work, entitled, ' Geographical Delinea* 
tions,' — a performance for which his daughter claims the title of " the 
philosophy of geography." In 1806 Dr Aikin's connection with the 
^ Monthly Magazine ' ceased, and he engaged in the establishment of a 
new periodical, entitled, * The Athenaeum,' which was carried on during 
two years and a half. In 1809, during a suspension of the publication 
of the biography, he translated, from the Latin, * Memoirs of the Life 
of P. D. Huet, Bishop of Avranches, written by Hiniself;* and in 1812 
appeared his * Memoirs of Selden and Usher.* Towards the close of 
1811 he accepted the editorship of * Dodsley's Annual Register;' and 
in 1813 he completed the * General Biography,' — the task of twenty 
years. Dr Aikin was now 68 years of age, but he still kept planning 
new literary designs. His last publications were his * Select Works of 
the British Poets,' and * Annals of the Reign of George III.' Shortly 
after the appearance of the latter work he had a severe and dangerous 
shock of the palsy, after which his health and spirits gradually sunk, 
until a stroke of apoplexy closed the scene, on the 7th of December, 
1822. He was interred in the church-yard of Stoke-Newington, where 
a simple monument is erected to his memory. 

Dr Aikin, to quote his daughter's description, " was of the middle 
stature, and well-proportioned though spare ; his carriage was erect, his 
step light and active. His eyes were grey and lively, bis skin naturally 
fair, but in his face much pitted with the small-pox. The expression 
of his countenance was mild, intelligent, and cheerful ; and its effect 
was aided in conversation by the tones of a voice clear and agreeable, 
though not powerful." In his political principles Dr Aikin was a 
' devoted admirer of free and liberal institutions, and a staunch contender 
ibr the liberty of the subject. 



BORN A. D. 1766. — DIED A. D. 1823. 

Robert Bloomfield was the youngest son of George Bloomfield, 
a tailor, and his wife, Elizabeth, a school-mistress, in the village of 
Honington, in Suffolk, and was born on the . 3d of December, 1776. 
Before Robert was a year old bis father died, leaving his widow with 
six children. Assisted by her friends she managed to give each of them 
a little education: two or three months' instruction in writing, however, 
from Mr Rodwell of IsLworth, was all the scholastic accomplishment that 
Robert obtained. When he M'as about eleven years old he was taken 
into the house, and employed in the farmof Mr W. Austin, of Sapiston, 
who was married to Bloomfield's maternal aunt ; but, after some time, 
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finding him so small of his ag^, and unfit for such bard labour, Mr 
Austin signified the same to his mother, who^ having married again, and 
got a second young family to attend to, wrote immediately to two of his 
eldest brothers, George and Nathaniel — then settled in London — ^for 
their advice and assistance, — when the former readily ofiered to teach 
him the business of a shoemaker, and the latter undertook to clothe 
him. The mother came to London, accordingly, and placed Robert in 
the care of his brother George, charging the latter " as he valued a 
mother's blessing, to watch over him, to set good examples before him, 
and never to fbrget that he had lost his father." 

" It is customary," says Mr G. Bloomfield, who at that time lived at 
No. 7, Fisher's-court^ Coleman-street, ** in such houses as are let to 
poor people in London, to have light garrets fit for mechanics to work 
in. In the garret, where we had two turn-up beds, and five of us 
iporked, I received little Robert. As we were all single men, lodgers 
9A a shilling per week each^ our beds were coarse, and things were far 
from being neat and snug, as Robert had been accustomed to at Sapis- 
ton. He was our man, to fetch all things to hand. At noon he brought 
our dinner from the cook's shop : and any of our fellow-workmen that 
wanted any thing fetched in, would send him, and assist in his work and 
teach him by way of recompense for his trouble. Every day when the 
boy from the public house- came for the pewter-pots, and to hear what 
porter was wanted, he always brought the yesterday's newspaper. The 
reading of the paper we had been used to take by turns ; but after 
Robert came, he mostly read for us, — because his time was of least 
value. He of^en met with words he was not acquainted with: and of 
this he frequently complained. I one day happened, at a booknitall^ to 
see a small dictionary, which had been very ill-used. I bought it for 
four-pence. By the help of this, in a little time, he could read and 
comprehend the long and beautiful speeches of Burke, Fox, or North* 
One Sunday, after a whole day's stroll in the country, we, by accident^ 
went into a dissenting meeting-house in the Old Jewry, where a gentle* 
man was lecturing. This man filled little Robert with astonishment* 
The house was amazingly crowded with the most genteel people ; and 
though we were forced to stand still in the aisle, and were much pressed, 
yet Robert always quickened his steps to get into the town on a Sunday 
evening soon enough to attend this lecture. The preacher lived some- 
where at the west end of the town — his name was Fawcet. His language 
was just such as the Rambler is written in ; his action like a person acting 
in tragedy ; his discourse rational, and quite free from the cant of Me- 
thodism. Of him Robert learned to accent what he called hard words ; 
and otherwise improved himself; and gained the most enlarged notions 
of Providence. He went sometimes with me to a debating society at 
Coachmaker's Hall, but not often ; and occasionally to Covent Garden 
theatre. These are all the opportunities he ever had of learning from 
public speakers. As to books, he had to wade through two or three 
folios : a * History of England,' * British Traveller,' and a Geography. 
But be always read them as a task, or to oblige us who bought them* 
And, as they came in sixpenny-numbers weelclyy he had about as many 
hours to read as other boys spend in play. I, at this time, read the 
* London Magazme ;' and in that work about two sheets^ were set apart 
for a review^ which Robert wm always ymry eager to read. Here he 
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could see what the literary men were doing, and oould learn how to 
judge of the most of the works that came out. And I observed that he 
always looked at the Poet's comer. One day he repeated a song which 
he had composed to an old tune. I was surprised that a boy of sixteen 
should make so smooth verses ; and I persu&ded him to try whether the 
editor of our paper would give him a place in the Poet's comer. He 
succeeded, and they were printed ; and as I forget his other early pro-^ 
ductions, I shall copy this. 

THE MILK-MAID ON THE FmST OP MAY. 

Hail May ! lovely May ! how replenished my pail 1 

The young dawn overspreads the East streak'd with gold 1 

My glad heart beats time to the laugh of the vale, 

And Colin's voice rings through the woods from the fold. 

The wood to the mountain submissively bends. 
Whose blue misty summits first glow with the sun ! 

See thence a gay train by the wild rill descends 
To join the glad sports : — hark ! the tumult's begun 

Be cloudless ye skies ! — Be my Oolin but there, 
Not the dew-spangled bents on the wide level dale^ 

Nor morning's first blush can more lovely appear 
Hian his looks, since my wishes I oould not conceal. 

Swift down the mad dance, while blest health prompts to move. 
We'll count joys to come, and excbarge vows of truth j 

And haply when age cools the transports of love. 
Decry, like good folks, the vain pleasures of'yovth. 

" I remember a little piece which he called * The Sailor's Return,' ia 
which he tried to describe the feelings of an honest tar, who, after a 
long absence, saw his dear native village first rising into view. This^ 
too^ obtained a place in the Poet*& corner^ And, as he was so youi^^ 
it i^ows some genius in him, and some industry, to have acquired so 
much knowledge of the use of words in so little time. Indeed, at this 
time, myself and my fellow- workmen in the garret began to get instriH^ 
tions from him, though not more than sixteen years old. About this 
time there came a man to lodge at our lodgings that was troubled with 
fitBk Robert was so much hurt to see this poor creature drawn into 
such frightful fbrms, and to hear his horrid screams, that I. was obliged 
to leave the lodgings* We went to Blue lihiVt*comty Bell alley. Lt 
our new garret we found a singular character, James Hay, a native of 
Dundee. He was a middle-aged man, of a good: understanding, and 
yet a furious Calvinist. He had many books^ — and some which he did 
not value : such as the ' Seasons,' * Paradise Lost,' and some novels; 
These books he lent to Robert; who spent all his leisure hours in read^ 
ing the Seasons* I never heard him praise any book equal to that. 

** I think it was in the year 1784, that the question came to be deaid*^ 
ed between the journeymen shoemakers, whether those who had learned 
without serving an* apprenticeship could follow the trader The person 
by whom Robert and h'weve employed, Mr Chambeiiayne of Chea^ 
Side, took an active part against the lawful Journeymen^, and even went 
so far as to pay off every man that worked for him thatfiad joined their 
clubs. This so exasperated the men; tbtiit their acting, committee soon 
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looked Tur unlawful men, as they called them, among Chamberlayne's 
workmen. Robert, naturally fond of peace, and fearful for ray personal 
safety, begged to be suffered to retire from the storm. He caiue home ; 
aDd Mr Audlin kindly bade him make his house his home till he could 
return to Die. And here, with his mind glowing with the fine descrip- 
tions of rural scenery which he found in Thomson's ' Seasons,' he again 
retraced the very fields where first he began to think. Here, free frota 
the smoke, the noise, and the contention of the city, he imbibed that 
love of rural simplicity and rural innocence which fitted him, in a great 
degree, to be the writer of ' The Farmer's Boy.' Here he lived two 
months : at length, as the dispute in the trade remained undecided, 
Mr Dudbridge offered to take him as his apprentice, to secure him, at 
all events, from any consequences of the litigation, and he was accord' 
ingly bound. When 1 led London he was turned eighteen ; and much 
%)f my happiness since has arisen from a constant correspondence with 
him. Alier I left him he studied music, and became a good player on 
the violin. As my brother Nat had married a Woolwich woman, it 
happened that Robert took a fancy to a comely young woman of that 
town, whose father is a boat-builder in the Govern men l-yard there. 
His name is Church. Soon ai^er he married, Robert told me in a letter 
'he had sold his fiddle and got a wife.' Like most poor men, he got a wife 
first, and had to get household stuff afterward. It took him some years 
to get out of ready furnished lodgings. At length, by hard working, 
&c., he acquired a bed of his own, and hired the room up one pair of 
stairs at 14, Bell-alley, Coleman-Btreet. The landlord kindly gave him 
leave to sit and work in the light garret, two pair of stairs higher. In 
this garret, among six or seven other workmen, his active mind employ- 
■ cd itself in composing ' The Farmer's Boy.' " 
' The MS,, wiien completed, was put into the hands of Capel LotTC, 
-£sq. of Trostoo, near Bury St Edmund's, who benevolently revised it, 
superintended its progress through the press, and prefiiied to it an am< 
pie biographical and critical memoir, from which we have selected such 
passages only as are given in the words of George Bloomlield. Re- 
■pccting this poem an anecdote has been related by Mr Swan, in a let- 
ter to Mr Lofft : " Among other subjects of conversation, with respect 
to ' The Farmer's Boy,' I wished to be informed of his manner of com- 
position. 1 inquired, as he composed it in a garret, amidst the bustle 
and noise of sis or seven fellow- workmen, whether he used a slate, or 
wrote it on paper with a pencil, or pen and ink ; but what was my sur- 
prise when he told me that he bad used neither I My business during 
the greatest part of my life, having led me into the line of literary pur- 
suits, and made me acquainted with literary men, 1 am consequently 
pretty well informed of the methods used by authors for tiie retention 
of their productions. We are told, if ray recollection is just, that Mil- 
ton, when blind, took his daughters as bis amanuenses; that Savage, w' 
his poverty precluded him from the conveniency of pen, ink, and paper, 
used to study in the streets, and go into shops to record the productions 
of bis fertile genius; that Pope, when on visits at Lord Bolingbroke's, 
used to ring up the servants at any hour of the night, for pen and ink, 
to write any thought that struck his lively and wakeful imagination ; 
that Dr Blacklock, though blind, had the happy facdily of writing down, 
in a very legible hand, the chaste and elegant productions of bis muse. 
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With these, and many other methofds of composition we are acquainted, 
but that of a great part of * The Farmer's Boy,* in my opinion, stands 
first on the list of literary phenomena. Sir, Mr Bloom field, either from 
the contracted state of his pecuniary resources to purchase paper, or for 
other reasons, composed the latter part of his 'Autumn,' and the whole 
of his ' Winter,' in his head, without committing one line to paper ! 
This cannot fail to surprise the literary world, who are well acquainted 
with the treacherousness of memory, and how soon the most happy 
ideas, for want of sufficient quickness in writing down, are lost in the 
rapidity of thought I But this is not all, he went still a step farther :— • 
he not only composed and committed that part of his work to his faithful 
and retentive memory, but he corrected it all in his head !!! — and, as he 
said, when it was thus prepared, * I had nothing to do but to write it 
down.' By this new and wonderful mode of composition, he studied 
and completed his ' Farmer's Boy ' in a garret, among six or seven of 
his fellow-workmen, without their ever once suspecting or knowing any 
thing of the matter I" 

Bloomfield continued to employ his poetical powers, and, besides con-> 
tributiog several pieces to *The Monthly Mirror,' published three 
volumes of poems, in 1802, 1804, and 1806, successively. In 1811 
appeared his * Banks of the Wye,' the result of a tour made by him into 
South Wales, the mountain scenery of which country made a novel and 
pleasing impression on his mind. Not long afterwards, owing to his 
engaging in the book trade, he became a bankrupt; and about the same 
time, suffering much from the dropsy, he left London and took up his 
abode at Shefford in Bucks, for the benefit of his health. His death 
took place at Shefford, on the 19th of August, 1823. He left a widow 
and four children ; and had published, shortly before his death, * May 
Day with the Muses,' and * Hazlewood Hall,' a village drama, in three 
acts. 

The characteristics of * The Farmer's Boy ' are well-known. Parr, 
Southey, Aiken, Watson, and all our most eminent critics have praised 
it. Dr Drake, in his * Literary Hours,' says, " such are its merits, that, . 
in true pastoral imagery and simplicity, I do not think any productioa^ 
can be put in competition with it since the days of Theocritus." 



BORN A. D. 1749. — DIED A. D. 1823. 

Edward Jenner was born at Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, where 
his father, Stephen Jenner, was vicar, on the 17th May, 1749. At an 
early period of his life he lost his father, and at the age of eight years 
he was put to school at Wotton-under-Edge, and soon after at Ciren- 
cester under the care of Dr Washbourn. One of his early propensities 
was for the study of natural history, and the hours usually devoted to 
play were spent by^him in collecting fossils or studying the habits of 
birds and insects. His professional education commenced under the 
care of Mr Ludlow, a surgeon at Sudbury, near Bristol. His appren- 
ticeship being finished, he went to London, and had the good fortune 
to be taken under the care of the celebrated John Hunter, with whom 
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lie resided. tJnder these favourable circumstances his zeal for natural 
history could not fail to be increased, his views became more enlarged^ 
and his talents and industry progressed in a like proportion. Between 
such congenial spirits as those of John Hunter and Edward Jenner, a 
friendship of the closest description was, notwithstanding the disparity 
in years, unavoidable ; and though the amount of benefit received was 
on the side of Jenner much the greater, there is not a doubt that the 
great master found in the rising talents of his favourite pupil a reward 
which fully recompensed him for all that he bestowed. So long as Mr 
Hunter lived their correspondence was uninterrupted, and the respect 
of the pupil was never diminished. The recommendation of Mr Hun- 
ter procured for Jenner, in 1771, the task of arranging the collection of 
specimens of natural history of Sir Joseph Banks, when Captain Cook 
returned from his first voyage of discovery. His reputation being thus 
increased, he was requested to accompany the expedition of 1772 as 
Baturalist ; but a desire to return to his native place led him to decline 
the tempting offer. He returned accordingly to Berkeley, where he 
settled as a general practitioner, and soon acquired a high reputation and 
an extensive practice. He continued to improve every advantage which 
presented itself for the study of .his favourite science, and prepared a 
paper on the Cuckoo, which was read before the Royal society in 1788, 
and appeared in their transactions. He used to indulge himself occa- 
sionally in writing poetry ; many of his little pieces display considerable 
feeling and versatility of talent. About 1778 Jenner took an active 
part in the formation of a medical society, intended to promote at the 
same time medical science, conviviality, and good fellowship. He is 
known to have communicated some very valuable papers to this society, 
some of which were unfortunately [dispersed and could not be recovered. 
Of another society in Alviston he was an active member, and first made 
known to the members of it his views on the prophylactic virtues of 
cow-pox, but did not receive that encouragement which he so emi- 
nently deserved. On the 6th of March, 1788, he married Miss Cath- 
arine Kingscote, daughter of Anthony Kingscote, Esq., a kinsjnan of 
the great Sir Matthew Hale. This marriage proved the source of much 
happiness to him. In 1792 he resigned his general practice as being 
too fatiguing, and, obtaining the degree of M. D. from the university 
of St Andrews, practised afterwards only as a physician. In 1794 he 
suffered severely from typhus fever, along with several other members 
of his family. 

In 1798 the first part of his ^Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of 
Variola Vaccina * was laid before the public. This was the result of 
much labour and long experience, and on account of it the name of 
Jenner will ever stand high on the list of the benefactors of the human 
race. An account of the history of the cow-pox can no where be with 
more propriety introduced than in connection with the name which it 
has rendered illustrious. 

The history of the origin and progress of Dr Jenner s discovery is 
very well given by his biographer, Dr Baron ; and perhaps the best 
thing that can be done here will be to give an analysis of that portion 
of the work of Dr Baron. The attention of Jenner was drawn to the 
subject while he was yet little more than a boy, by the observation of a 
countrywoman, in whose presence the subject of small-pox was men- 
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tioned, '* I cannot take that disease, for I have had cow-pox." This shows 
that the notion was a popular one, and though it takes away from Jen- 
ner the merit of actual discovery, it does not at all detract from the 
honour which has been so long acknowledged as justly and peculiarly 
iiis own. His mind became first alive to the possibility of averting 
the evils arising both from the natural and the inoculated small-pos^^ 
and he exerted his powers to the utmost, in the face of neglect and 
ridicule, to convince the world of the efficacy of the means he proposed. 
John Hunter was early made acquainted with the ideas of Jenner on 
this subject, and though not impressed so fully with the importance of 
them, he did not fail to give the young student every encouragement to 
perseverance, and to communicate his notions to other men of science. 
To most of these the evidence seemed unsatisfactory, and it was not till 
1780 that Jenner was able to acquire suificient information to confirm 
his own confidence in the new means he proposed for guarding against 
this dangerous disease. In that year he communicated his information 
to his friend Edward Gardner. Among the difficulties which at different 
times impeded his progress, was one which arose from a considerable 
similarity between two diseases, both of which were commonly called 
the cow-pox, but which differed in this essential point, that the one did> 
and the other did not, afford a protection against the contagion of 
small-pox. Fortunately he discovered in a disease called the grease, 
affecting the heels of horses, the origin of the true cow-pox, as he de- 
nominated that which was the object of his researches, in contradistinc- 
tion to the ^/5^, which did not produce the same beneficial effects. In 
1788 he got a drawing of the disease, as produced on the hands of 
milk-women when the cows are affected, and showed it to Sir Everard 
Home, who gave him every encouragement to proceed in his researches. 
It was not till the 14th May, 1796, that he was enabled to make an ex-> 
periment, which decided the virtues of his method. It remained to be 
proved whether the disease propagated from one human being to an- 
other continued to produce the same desirable effect upon the consti« 
tution, as that obtained directly from the diseased animal. This was 
completely decided by the experiment now referred to. In May the 
matter taken from the hand of a woman was used to inoculate a boy of 
eight years of age. The pustule was produced, and run its course ia 
a regular manner. In July variolous matter was taken from a pustule 
and inserted in several places under the skin of the boy, and the grati- 
fication of Jenner may well be conceived, when the result is stated->-no 
disease followed. ^' I shall now," he said^ in a letter to a friend, *' pur* 
sue my experiments with redoubled ardour." In 1798 Dr Jenner re- 
paired to London for the^purpose of making an experiment in order to 
satisfy his medical friends there. It will hardly be credited that in the 
space of three months he could not procure one person on whom he 
might exhibit the disease. It is to the honour of Mr Cline, surgeon of 
St Thomas' hospital, that he exerted himself in favour of Jenner and 
his views. Much opposition had to be encountered from the less libe- 
ral members of the profession ; but Jenner lived to see his triumph over 
it all. It was the opinion of Dr Jenner that the cow-pox and small- 
pox are modifications of the same disease. Of course the discussion of 
that question does not belong to this place, 
lu 1798 he fell in with Dr Ingenhousz, with whom he had a contra-^ 
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versy on the subject, the details of which do no honour to the foreign 
pliyeician, whose name stands othorwise high as a man of science. In 
the same year Dr Pearson exerted himself to forward the canse of 
vaccination, with considerable success. Experiments were made In the 
emall-pox. hospital, but from the want of attention to many importaut 
particolars, they failed. In 1799 the researches of Jeiiner became 
known at Geneva, Hanover, and Vienna. In December of the same 
year, application was made to Jenoer, from the Princess Louisa of 
Prussia, for vaccine matter, whereby the disease was introduced into 
that country. In the same year, through the exertions of Dr Pearson, 
the London Vaccine Institution was founded, and Dr Jenner wan ap- 
pointed extra- corresponding physician to the infent establishment. The 
&nie of Dr Jenner was now established ; the duke of York recommend- 
ed the introduction of vaccination into the army ; and the duke of Clar- 
ence honoured Jenner with a personal interview, wherein he conversed 
with him on the subject. In 1800, March 7th, he had an interview 
with the king, to whom he presented his treatise on the cow-pox, and 
was graciously received. In February, 1801, Dr Trotter, physician to 
the fleet, in conjunction with the other officers of the navy, presented Dr 
Jenner a gold medal, as a proof of their admiration of the man, and their 
confidence in the means he proposed. The obverse exhibits Apollo, as 
the god of physic, introducing a sailor recovered from vaccination to 
Britannia, who holds out a civic crown inscribed with the name of 
' Jenner.' Below is the appropriate motto, " Alba nautes stella refulsit." 
On the reverse is an anchor, and above it " Georgio Tertio Rege ;" 
below, " Spencer Duce," A diploma, constituting him M.D. of Oxford, 
was also presented to Jenuer by that learned body. As a proof of the 
zeal of Dr Jenner for the good of the human race, may be quoted an 
offer of £1000, which he made towards the furtherance of a proposal 
for sending out the cow-pox to Ceylon. This liberality was rendered 
unnecessary by the success of another plan. During the years 1799, 
J800-1-2, the method of Dr Jenner spread over America, France, 
Spain, the Mediterranean, Constantinople, Bombay, &c> For informa- 
tion respecting the progress of it in these places, the work of Dr Keir 
on the introduction of the cow-pox into Bombay, and that of Dr de 
Carro, published at Vienna in 1804, may be referred to. Not less fa- 
vourable was the reception which it met with in the north of Europe ; 
an institution was founded in Berlin, and a medal struck in honour of 
Jenner. By the exertions of an Austrian nobleman, the people of 
Bremen in Moravia were made partakers in the benefit of Dr Jenner's 
discovery, and their gratitude to the founder of the system was testified 
by erecting a temple dedicated to Jenner. On the 10th August, 1802, 
the empress of Russia wrote a letter to Jenner, signed with her own 
band, and sent along with it a valuable diamond ring. He replied in a 
letter of thanks, and sent a. copy of his works on vaccination to the em- 
press. About the same time he was elected an honorary member of 
the Royal society of Gottingen. He received also a service of plate 
from bin friends in Gloucestershire, among wliom Earl Berkeley was 
most active in promoting the subscription. While Jenner was thus 
covered with honours, he was labouring entirely for the public good, 
to the detriment of his own private fortune. The constant change of 
reNdcnce between Berkeley, Cheltenham, and London, efi'ectually de- 
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stroyed his private practice, and he was likely to have become a loser 
by his philanthropy. Afler due consideration, therefore, parliament 
was petitioned on his account, and after the house of commons had re- 
ceived the evidence of the first men of science in the kingdom, the very 
inadequate sum of £10,000 was voted to him. In 1807 an additional 
sum of £20,000 was voted. 

Little more can be said of this valuable man. The incidents of the 
life of a man of science are seldom numerous or interesting, except in 
so far as they appear in connection with his discoveries. Afler having 
achieved a most important benefit for man, having lived to witness the 
gratitude of the world, having been covered with honours by sovereigns 
and by learned men, the illustrious Jenner was called from the world 
in February, 1823. He was then 74 years old, and the cause of his 
death was a sudden attack of apoplexy. His name will never be for- 
gotten, and he will for ever remain, in the words of Rudolphi, *^ dear 
to the human race." 



BOBN A.D. 1764. — DIED A. D. 1823. 

This distinguished novelist was born in London in the year 1764^ 
Although her immediate progenitors were engaged in trade, they were 
of no plebeian descent, — a branch of the celebrated Dutch family of 
the De Witte being to be found among her remoter ancestry, and 
several individuals of consideration being her near connexions. Edu- 
cated rather after the more business-like style of our ancestors than in 
the manner in which it has now become fashionable for young ladies to 
be "finished off," she was married at Bath in her 2dd year to Mr 
William Radcliffe, a graduate of Oxford, and at that time a student at 
one of the Inns of Court. The young pair, shortly after their mar*- 
riage, having come to reside at London, Mr Radclifie became proprie- 
tor and editor of the ' English Chronicle ;* and it was owing, we are 
told, to his frequent absence from home till a late hour, that his wife, 
to beguile the time, was first induced to resort to the practice of com- 
position, and the invention of those romantic fictions from which she 
afterwards derived so large a revenue of fame. It was her husband's 
encouragement, too, which first prompted her to adventure upon the 
hazard of publication ; and the suggestion of a heart which might 
naturally enough have been suspected of some degree of partiality, was 
very soon confirmed in a manner the most decided and most grati^"-^ 
iog, by the award of the public approbation. 

Excited in this wa}^ both by the voice of domestic affection and the 
intoxication of successful authorship, it is no wonder that a mind like 
that of Mrs Radcliffe's gave forth for a time ungrudgingly of its fulness^ 
It was, in fact, in the course of a very few years of her life that all the 
works for which the world is indebted to her pen were written ; * The 
Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne,' her first production, having appeared 
in 1789, 'The Sicilian Romance' in 1790, < The Romance of the 
Forest' in 1791, « The Mysteries of Udolpho' in 1794, and « The 
Italian in 1797. This was her last publication, — although to the list 
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we have given nmst be added, faer notes on the English Lakes, which 
were sent to press in 179t5, and- the tale of * Gaston de Blondeville/ 
which, although written in the winter of 1802, was not published dur- 
ing the lifetime of its author. 

Mrs Raddiffe lived twenty^ve years after the composition of ^ The 
Italian ;' but her literary exertions during that long period consisted 
merely, with the exception of the posthumous romance of ' Gaston de 
Blondeville,' in the fabrication of a few occasional verses, which do not 
appear to have been very painfully elaborated. She was in the habit, 
it is stated, of giving much of her time to the perusal of the novels and 
poems of the day, occasionally attending the opera, the oratorios, or 
the theatres with her husband, and occupying herself, besides, very 
assiduously in the management of her household concerns. During 
part of almost every summer she used to accompany, her husband on 
some excursion of pleasure, which was never, however, extended be- 
yond the limits of England, except on one occasion, in 1794, when 
they made a tour together through Holland, and the western frontier 
of Germany, returning down the Rhine. When engaged in this way 
she generally kept a pretty full journal of occurrences. Another of 
her favourite amusements^ — and this, by the bye, reminds us of Madame 
de Stael — consisted in listening to sonorous recitations in languages 
even which she did not understand, — her husband taking an affection- 
ate delight in gratifying her here, by reading to her the most musical 
passages from the Greek and Latin classics. During the last twelve 
years of h^r life she was severely afflicted with asthma ; and died at 
last in her 59th year, on the 7th of February, 1823. 

Of her personal appearance we are told, that, although of low sta- 
ture, she was exquisitely proportioned, with a complexion of great 
delicacy, and eyes, eye-brows, and mouth, of singular loveliness. 
Having no children, almost her only society was that of books and of 
her husband ; for, being naturally of a retiring disposition, she never 
washable to conquer her aversion to mixed or crowded assemblies, and 
even after the blaze of reputation which her works procured for her, 
continued to dislike of all things the personal notoriety of authorship. 
Her shrinking sensibility, indeed, with regard to any thing like public 
notice, seems throughout her whole life to have been quite of the old 
school. It was with no inconsiderable reluctance that she was at first 
prevailed upon to turn author at all ; and the usual honours and dis- 
tinctions of the profession she never could be persuaded to accept or 
allow to be offered to her. Her acuteness and delicacy of feeling did not 
partake, however, in any degree of the morbid or hypochondriac ; and 
it is gratifying to be told that at the very time when some foolish 
manufacturer of gossip had circulated a report of her insanity, she was 
in the enjoyment, not only of the most unclouded reason, but of the 
most equable and cheerful spirits. Even her genius for the preterna- 
tural and the horrible, seems to have been entirely under control and 
management ; her power of sketching the most terrific pictures, and 
calling up around her the world of mysteries and spectres, being held 
by her apparently without the obligation imposed upon most other 
wizards and sorceresses, of becoming, in turn? themselves the thralls of 
the demons they command. 

<< Mrs Raddiffe," e«yB a writer in Oie < Edinburgh Review,* << was 
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as truly an inveittor, a great and original writer in the department she 
liad struck out for herself — whether that dqmrtment was of the highest 
kind or not— ^as the Riohardsons, Fieldings, land SmoUetts, whom she 
succeeded and for a time threw into the shade ; or the Ariosto of the 
North, before whom her own star has paled its ineffectual fires. The 
passion of fear, — ^ the latent sense of supernatural awe, and curiosity 
concerning whatever is hidden and mysterious* — these were themes 
and sources of interest which, prior to the appearance of her tales, 
could- scarcely be said to be touched on. The ' Castle of Otranto ' was 
too obviously a mere caprice of imagination ; its gigantic helmets, its 
pictures descending from their frames, its spectral figures dilating 
tbemselires in the moonlight to the height of the castle battlements — if 
they did not border on the ludicrous, no more impressed the mind 
with any feeling of awe, than the enchantments and talismans, the 
genii and peris, of the Arabian Nights. A nearer approach to the 
proper tone of feeling, was made in the * Old English Baron ;' but while 
it must be admitted that Mrs Radcliffe's principle of composition was, 
to a certain degree, anticipated in that clever production, nothing can 
illustrate more strongly the superiority of her powers, the more poeti- 
cal character of her mind, than a comparison of the way in which, in 
these different works, the principle is wrought out ; — the comparative 
boldness and rudeness of Clara Reeve s modes of exciting superstitious 
emotions, as contrasted with the profound art, the multiplied resources, 
the dextrous display and concealment, the careful study of that class of 
emotions on which she was to operate, which Mrs Radcliffe displays in 
her supernatural machinery. Certainly never before or since did any 
one more accurately perceive the point to which imagination might be 
wrought up, by a series of hints, glimpses, or half-heard sounds, con- 
sistently at the same time with pleasurable emotion, and with the con- 
tinuance of that very state of curiosity and awe which had been thus 
created. The clang of a distant door, a footfall on the stair^a half- 
effaced stain of blood, a strain of music floating over a wood, or round 
some decaying chateau — nay, a very * rat behind the arras,' become in 
her bands invested with a mysterious dignity ; so finely has the mind 
been attuned to sympathize with the terrors of the sufferer, by a train 
of minute details and artful contrasts, in which all sights and sounds 
combine to awaken and render the feeling more intense. Yet her art 
is even more visible in what she conceals than in what she displays. 
^ One shade the more, one ray the less,' would have lefl the picture in 
darkness ; but to have let in any farther the garish light of day upon 
her mysteries, would have shown at once the hoUowness and meanness 
of the puppet which alarmed us, and have broken the spell beyond the 
power of redasping it. Hence, up to the moment when she chooses 
to do so herself, by those fatal explanations for which no reader will 
ever forgive her, she never loses her hold on the mind. The very 
economy with which she avails herself of the talisman of terror pre- 
serves its power to the last, undiminished, if not increased. She mere- 
ly hints at some fearHil thought, and leaves the excited fancy, sur- 
rounded by night and silence, to give it colour and form. Of all the 
passions, that of fear is the only one which Mrs Radcliffe can properly 
be said to have painted. The deeper mysteries of love, her plummet 
has never sounded. More wearisome beings than her heroines^ any 
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thing more ' tolerable aDd not to be endured ' than her love tales, Cal- 
prenede or Scudery never invented. As little have the stormier pas- 
sions of jealousy or hatred, or the dark shades of envious and malignant 
feeling formed the subjects of her analysis. Within the circle of these 
passions, indeed, she did not feel that she could walk with security ; 
but her quick perception showed where there was still an opening in a 
rpgioii of obscurity and twilight, m yet all but uutroddeu. To that, as 
to the sphere pointed out to her by nature, she at once addressed her- 
self; from that, as from a central point, she surveyed the provinces of 
passion and imagination, aud was content if, without venturing into 
their labyrinths, she could render their leading and more palpable 
features available to set off and to brighten by their variety the solem- 
nity and gloom of the department which she bad chosen." 



Safin l&fflts.' 



This young poet was of humble origin, and born October 29, 1796, 
at a livery -stable, kept by his grandfather in Moorlields. In childhood 
be was sent to Mr Clarke's school, at Enfield, where he remained till 
the age of fifteen, and was then bound apprentice to Mr Hammond, a 
surgeon, in Church-street, Edmonton. On leaving Mr Hammond, he 
attended at St. Thomas's hospital ; but his inclination to poetry having 
been cultivated by his teachers at school, who marked bis unusual turn 
of mind, and meeting when he came out in the world with the other 
encouragements of it natural to literary and stirring times, he found 
himself unable to pursue his profession, and gave way entirely to the 
ambition of becoming a great poet. What induced him to exhibit this 
ambition with the more eagcrnesS] was an introduction he had at this 
time to Mr Leigh Hunt, who was struck with admiration at the speci- 
mens of premature genius laid before him. 

Mr Keats's first volume of poems, many of which were written in bis 
teens, accordingly made its appearance in 1817, when he was in his 
twenty-first year. This was followed by ' Endymion, a Poetic Ro- 
mance,' in 1816; and in the year 1820, he published his last and best 
work, 'Lamia, Isabella, and other Poems,' all which publications ex- 
cited remarkable attention. Mr Keats's poetical faculty was of a nature 
to make its way into notice under any circumstances, and would 
uo question ably have done so ; but the political and other opinions to 
which his attention had been early directed, the public connexions to 
which he was introduced, and the generous enthusiasm, natural to great 
talents, which would not allow him to conceal either, soon brought on 
Iiim a host of critics, some of whom were but loo happy to mask their 
political hostility under the guise of public zeal. An attack, from a 
review, the conductors of which were actuated by this motive, com- 
pleted the diificultiea with which Mr Keats had to contend ; and his 
constitution never having been very strong, and undergoing a severe 
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shock in the illness and death of a younger brother, whose bedside he 
had attended when he ought to have been nursing an illness of his own» 
not to mention some other perplexities of a nature too delicate, though 
unfounded, to be mentioned here, he put forth his last volume with 
little hope of its doing any thing but showing what he might have done ; 
and withdrew into silence and the arms of his friends to die. It b cer- 
tain, that he had made up his mind to this premature end a good while 
before it took place. During his sufferings, which were considerable, 
owing to the consciousness of what he might have performed, the dis- 
dain of his own physical weakness, which subjected him to impressions 
from his enemies that he otherwise despised, and above all, to a very 
tender hope which he had reason to indulge, and which he now saw he 
roust give up in this world, he nevertheless exhibited a manly sub- 
mission, and took a pleasure in showing himself sensible of the atten- 
tions he experienced. 

After residing some months in the houses of Mr Charles Brown, Mr 
Leigh Hunt, and other friends at Hampstead, he was prevailed upon 
to try the climate of Italy, where he arrived, but without effect, in the 
month of November, 1820, accompanied by his friend, Mr Severn, a 
young artist of great promise, since well-known as the principal Eng- 
lish student at Rome ; and in Rome, on the 27th of December follow- 
ing, in the arms of this gentleman, who attended him with undeviating 
zeal, he expired, completely worn out, and wearied of life. His linger- 
ing death-bed was so painful to him, that he used eagerly to watch the 
countenance of the physician, in hopes of seeing what others would 
have called the fatal sentence ; yet so sweet was his natural taste of life, 
and so irrepressible his poetical tendencies to the last, that a little before 
he died, speaking of the grave he was about to occupy, he said, <' he 
felt the daisies growing over him.*' He was interred in the English 
burying-ground, near the monument of Caius Cestius, and not far from 
the grave in which was soon after deposited his poetical mourner, Mr 
Shelly, who had made him the handsomest offers to come and live with 
him in Tuscany. 

It is a mistake to attribute Mr Keats's death — as Lord Byron has 
done among others — to the attacks of the critics ; and his lordship was 
told of it, before the passage to that purpose in Don Juan appeared ; 
but a lively couplet, with a good rhyme to it, is hard for a wit to part 
with. The attacks may have accelerated, and undoubtedly embittered 
his death ; but the cause of it was a consumptive tendency, of an 
extreme kind, and of long standing. When his body was opened, there 
was scarcely any portion of lungs remaining. The physicians declared, 
that they wondered how he could have held out so long ; and said, that 
nothing could have enabled him to do it but the spirit within him. Mr 
Keats had a very manly, as well as delicate spirit. He was personally 
courageous in no ordinary degree, and had the usual superiority of 
genius to little arts and the love of money. His patrimony, which was 
inconsiderable, he freely used in part, and even risked altogether, to 
relieve the wants of others, and farther their views. He could be hot 
now and then ; and perhaps was a little proud, owing to the humbleness 
of his origin, and the front he thought it necessary to present to vulgar 
abuse. He was handsome, with remarkably beautiful hair, curling in 
natural ringlets. 
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Mr KeaU's poems La.ve been so often criticised both by frieads a 
enemies, and have succeeded, since iiJs death, in securing Lim so 
unequivocal a reputatioQ as a liiglily promising genius, tbat it will bs 
necessary to say comparatively little of them here. If it was unlucky ■ 
for his immediate success, that he came before the public recommended 
by a political party; it was fortunate for him with posterity, that he 
began to write at a period when original thinking, mid a dependence 
on a man's otvn resources, were earnestly inculcated on alt udea. OF 
his standing with posterity we have no doubt. He will be consideredf 
par eieellence, as l/ie yoang poet; as the one who poured forth at the 
earliest age the greatest iioequkvocal exuberance, and who proceeded 
very speedily to show that maturity brought him a judgment equal to 
the task oF pruning it, and rendering it immortal. He had the two 
highest qualilies of a poet, in the highest degree — sensibility and imagi- 
nation. His ' Endymion,' with all its young faults, will be a store-house 
for the lovers of genuine poetry, holh young and old ; a wood to wander 
in ; a solitude inhabited by creatures of superhuman beauty and intellect; 
and superabundant in the lusuries of a poetical domain, not omitting 
" weeds of glorious feature." Its most obvious fault was a negligence 
of rhyme ostentatiously careless, which, by the common law of extremes, 
produced the very effect he wished to avoid — a pressure of itself on the 
reader. The fragment of 'Hyperion,' which was his last performance 
and which extorted the admiration of Lord Byron, lias been compared 
to those bones of enormous creatures which are occasionally dug um 
and remind us of extraordinary and gigantic times. 
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This gifted but erring genius, was the eldest son of Sir Hmolhy 
Shelley, Baronet, of Castle Goring, Sussex; and was born at his 
Other's seat, on the 4th of August, 1792. The following biographical 
notice of him is from the pen of his friend and associate, Captain 
Medwin : — 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was removed from a private school at thirteen, 
and sent to Eton. He there showed a character of great eccentricity, 
mixed in none of the amusements natural to his age, was of a melan- 
choly and reserved disposition, fond of solitude, and made few friends. 
Neither did he distinguish him&etf much at Eton, for he had a great 
contempt for modem Latin verses, and liia studies were directed to any 
thing rather than the exercises of his class. It was from an early 
acquaintance with German writers, that ne probably imbibed a romantic 
turn of mind ; at least, we find h Jm, before fifteen, publishing two Rosa- 
Matilda-like novels, called, ' Justrozzi,' and ' TIte Roaicruoian,' that 
bore no marks of being the productions of a boy, and wore much talked 
of and reprobated as immoral by the journalists of the day. He aliio 
made great progress in chemistry. He used to say, that nothing ever 
delighted him so much as the discovery that there were no elements of 
earth, fire, or water; but before he lelt school he nearly lost hb lifo by 
bebg blown up in one of Lis experiments, and gave up the punoit. 
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He now tttnied his mind to metephysics, and became in&cted with the 
materialism of the French school. Even before he was sent to University 
college, Oxford, he had entered into an epistolary theological contro*- 
versy with a dignitary of the church, under the feigned name of a 
woman ; and, after the second term, he printed a pamphlet with a most 
extravagant title, — ^ The Necessity of Atheism/ This silly work, 
which was only a recapitulation of some of the arguments of Voltaire 
and the philosophers of the day, he had the madness to circulate among 
the bench of bishops, not even disguising his name. The consequence 
was an obvious one ; he was summoned befbre the heads of the college, 
and refusing to retract his opinions, on the contrary preparing to argue 
them with the examining masters, was expelled the university. This 
disgrace in itself afibcted Shelley but little at the time, but was fatal to 
all his hopes of happiness and prospects in life ; for it deprived him of 
his first love, and was the eventual means of alienating him for ever 
from his family. For some weeks afler this expulsion his father refused 
to receive him under his roof; and when he did, treated him with such 
marked coldness, that he soon quitted what he no longer considered 
his home, went to London privately, and thence eloped to Gretna 
Green, with a Miss Westbrook — their united ages amounting to thirty- 
three. This last act exasperated his father to such a degree, that he 
now broke off all communication with Shelley. Afler some stay in 
Edinburgh, we trace him into Ireland ; and, that country being in a 
disturbed state, find him publishing a pamphlet, which had a great sale, 
and the object of which was to soothe the minds of the people, telling 
them that moderate firmness, and not open rebellion, would most tend 
to conciliate, and to give them their liberties. 

: He also spoke at some of their public meetings with great fluency 
and eloquence. Returning to England the latter end of 1812, and 
being at that time an admirer of Mr Southey's poems, he paid a visit 
to the lakes, where himself and his wife passed several days at Keswick. 
He now became devoted to poetry, and after imbuing himself with 
*^The Age of Reason,' * Spinosa,' and * The Political Justice,' composed 
his * Queen Mab,' and presented it to most of the literary characters of 
the day, — among the rest to Lord Byron, who speaks of it in his note 
to * The Two Foscari' thus :— " I showed it to Mr Sotheby as a poem 
of great power and imagination. I never wrote a line of the notes, nor 
ever saw them, except in their published fbrm. No one knows better 
than the real author, that his opinions and mine dkSev materially upoa 
the metaphysical portion of that work ; though, in common with all 
who are not blinded by baseness and bigotry, I highly admire the 
poetry of that and his other productions." It is to be remarlced here,, 
that ' Queen Mab,* eight or ten years afterwards, fell into the hands or 
a bookseller, who published it on his own -account; and on its publi- 
cation, and subsequent prosecution, Shelley disclaimed the opinions 
contained in that work, as being the crude notions of his youth. 

His marriage, by which he had two children, soon turned out — a» 
might have been expected— an unhappy one, and a separation ensuing 
in 1816, he went abroad, avd passed the summer of that year in 
Switzerland, where the scenery of that romantic country tended to 
make nature a passion and enjoyment ; and at Geneva he ^orrmed a 
friendship for Lord Byron^ whidi was destined to lasl for lifi?. It has 



boen said that tbe perfection of every thing Lord Bjron wrote at 
Diodati, (his tliird canto of 'Ctiilde Harold,' his 'Manfred,' and 
' Prisoner of Chillon,') owed something to the critical judgment that 
Shelley exercised over those works, and to his dosing him — as lie used 
to Eay — with Wordsworth. In the autumn of this year we find the 
subject of this memoir at Como, where he wrote ' Rosalind and Helen,' 
on eclogue, and an ode to the Euganean Hills, marked with great 
pathos and beauty. His first visit to Italy was short, for he was st 
called to England by his wife's melancholy fate, which ever afier threw 
a cloud over his own. Tiie year subsequent to this event, he married 
Mary Wolstoncraft Godwin, daughter of the celebrated Mary WolsloD- 
craft aud Godwin ; and shortly before this period, heir to an income of 
niauy thousands &-year, and a baronetage, he was in such pecuniary 
distress, that he was nearly dying of hunger in the streets ! Finding, 
soon after his coming of age, that he was entitled to some reversionary 
properly in fee, he sold it to his father for an annuity of £1,000 a-year, 
and look a house at Marlow, where he persevered more than ever In 
hia poetical and classical studies. It was during his residence in- 
Buckingbamshire that he wrote his ■ Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude ;' 
and perhaps one of the most perfect specimens of harmony, in blank 
verse, that our language possesses, and full of the wild scenes which his 
imagination had treasured up in liis Alpilic excursions. Id this poem 
he deifies nature much in the same way that Wordsworth did in 
earlier productions. 

Inattentive to pecuniary matters, and generous to excess, he ec 
ibuod that he could not live on his income ; and, slJU unforgiven by his 
family, he came to a resolution of quitting hia native country, and nevE 
returning to it. There was another circumstance also that tended t 
disgust him with England: his children were taken from him by the 
Xord Chancellor, on the ground of his atheism. He again croi^sed the 
Alps, and took up his residence at Venice. There he strengthened his 
intimacy with Lord Byron, and wrote his ' Revolt of Islam,' an alle- 
gorical poem in the Spencer stanza. Noticed very favourably in * Black- 
wood's Magazine,' it fell under the lash of ' The Quarterly,' which 
indulged itself in much personal abuse of the author, both openly in 
the review of that work, and insidiously under tbe critique of Hunt's 
-' Foliage.' Perhaps little can be said for tbe philosophy of ' The Loves 
■of LaoD and Cythra." Like Mr Owen of Lanark, he believed in the 
perfectibility of human nature, and looked forward to a period when a 
new golden age would return to earth, — when all tbe diHerent creeds 
and systems of the world would be amalgamated into one, — crime dis- 
appear, — and man, freed from shackles civil and religious, bow before 
the throne " of his own awless soul," or " of the Power unknown." 

Wild and visionary as such a speculation must be confessed to be in 
the present state of society, it sprang from a mind enthusiastic in ii.t 
wishes for the good of tbe species, and the amelioration of mankind 
and of society; and however mistaken the means of bringing about this 
reform or "revolt," may be considered, tbe object of his whole life and 
writings seems to have been to develope them. This is particularly 
.observable in bis next work, ' The Prometheus Unbound,' a bold attempt 
-to revive a lost play of jEschylus. This drama shows an acquaintance 
■with the Greek tragedy-w titers, wliich perhaps no other person possessed 
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in an equal degree, and was written at Rome amid the flower-covered 
ruins of the Baths of Caraealla. At Rome, also, he formed the story 
of ' The Cenci' into a tragedy, which, but for the harrowing nature of 
the subject, and the prejudice against any thing bearing his name, could 
not have failed to have had the greatest success, — ^if not on the stage, 
at least in the closet. Lord Byron was of opinion that it was the best 
play the age had produced, and not unworthy of the immediate followers 
of Shakspeare. 

After passing several months at Naples, he finally settled with his 
lovely and amiable wife in Tuscany, where he passed the last four years 
in domestic retirement and intense application to study. His acquire- 
ments were great. He was, perhaps, the first classic in Europe. The 
books he considered the models of style for prose and poetry, were 
Plato and the Greek dramatists. He had made himself equally master 
of the modern languages. Calderon, in Spanish ; Petrarch and Dante, 
in Italian; and Goethe and Schiller, in German, were his favourite 
authors. French he never read, and said he never could understand 
the beauty of Racine. 

Discouraged by the ill success of his writings, — persecuted by the 
malice of his enemies, — hated by the world, — an outcast from hiis family, 
^nd a martyr to a painful complaint, he was subject to occasional fits 
of melancholy and dejection. For the last four years, though he con- 
tinued to write, he had given up publishing. There were two occa- 
sions, however, that induced him to break through his resolution. His 
ardent love of liberty inspired him to write * Hellas, or the Triumph of 
Greece,' a drama, since translated into Greek, and which he inscribed 
to his friend, Prince Mavrocordato ; and his attachment to Keats led 
him to publish an elegy, which he entitled * Adonais.' 

This last is, perhaps, the most perfect of all his compositions, and the 
one he himself considered so. Among the mourners at the funeral of 
his poet-friend he draws this portrait of himself (the stanzas were after- 
wards expunged from the elegy) : — 

'* 'Mid others of less note came one frail form,— 
A phantom among men, — companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell. He, as I guess. 
Had gazed on Nature's naked loveliness 
Acteeon-like ; and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps on the world's wilderness, 
And his own thoughts along that rugged w.ny 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 
His head was bound with pansies overblown. 
And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue ; 
And a light spear, topp'd with a cypress cone, 
(Round whose rough stem dark ivy tresses shone, 
Yet dripping with the forest's noon-day dew,) 
Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 
Shook the weaH hand that grasp'd it. Of that crew 
He came the last, neglected and apart— 
A herd-abandoned deer, struck by the hunter's dart!' 

The last eighteen months of Shelley's life were passed in daily inter- 
course with Lord Byron, to whom the amiability, gentleness, and 
elegance of his manners, and his great talents and acquirements, had 
ejideared him. Like his friend> he wished to die young : he perished 
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ill the S9tfa year of his age, in the Mediterranean, between Leghorn. 
and Lerici, horn the upsetting of an open boat. The sea had been to. 
him, as well as Lord Byron, ever the greatest delight, and as early as 
1813, in the following lines, written at sixteen, he seems to have antici« 
pated that it would prove his grave :— - 

« To-morrow comes : 
Cloud upon cloud with dark and deep'ning mass 
Roll o*er the blackened waters ; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
Tempest unfolds its pinions o*er the gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge ; the pitiless fiend 
With all his winds and lightnings tracks his prey ; 
The torn deep yawns, — the yessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jagged jaws." 

For fifteen days after the loss of the vessel his body was undis- 
covered ; and when found, was not in a state to be removed. In order 
to comply with his wish of being buried at Rome, his corpse was 
directed to be burnt; and Lord Byron, faithful to his trust as an 
executor, and duty as a friend, superintended the ceremony which I 
have described. The remains of one who was destined to have little 
repose or happiness here, now sleep with those of his friend Keats, in 
the burial-ground near Caius Cestus's Pyramid ; — " a spot so beautiful,** 
said he, ** that it might almost make one in love with death." 

** Shelley," says the author of an able article in the ' National Maga- 
zine,' " was most assuredly an amiable man : the spirit which per- 
vades the whole of his writings, is that of a thoughtful and romantic 
humanity. We have little of the spirit of fashion or of the world. He 
possessed all the intensity of individual feeling which belongs to Byron^ 
but none of the dark and desolating bitterness with which that haughty 
^irit overflowed. Like Wordsworth, he has bathed his heart in the 
lieauty, and drunk of the spirit of the universe : he has all the lively 
conception of natural beauty, but none of the puerility and affectation 
occasionally to be met with in the works of that illustrious poet. Like 
him, too, he is one whose * hourly neighbour' ever was 

Beauty, a living presenee oC the earth. 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
That craft of delicate sfarits hath composed 
From earth*s materials. 

It has been said that Byron, even in his earlier and .prouder days, 
before he was lost to himself, and worse than lost to the world, in the 
mean and degrading grossness of blackguardism, 

* Ere he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers,' 

had little of creative energy in description, and was too much of a mere 
limner or copyist of nature. We find in the poetry of Shelley, a freer 
and purer development of what is best and noblest in ourselves : we are 
taught in it to love all living and lifeless things, with which, in the 
material and moral universe, we are surrounded, — we are taught to love 
the wisdom and goodness and majesty of the Almighty, for we are 
taught to love the universe, his symbol and visible exponent. God ha» 
^ven two books for the Study and instruction of mankind : the book of 
revelation and the book of nature* In one at least of these was Shelley 
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deeply versed^ and in this one he has given admirable lessons to his 
fellow-men : throughout his writings, every thought and every fee4iDg 
is subdued and chastened by a spirit of unutterable and boundless love* 
The poet meets us on the common ground of a disinterested humanity, 
and he teaches us to hold an earnest faith in the worth and the intrinsic 
godliness of the soul. He tells us— he makes us feel — ^that there is 
nothing higher than human hope, nothing deeper than the human 
heart ; he exhorts us to labour devotedly in the great and good work of 
the advancement of human virtue and happiness, and stimulates us 

* To love and bear — to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.* " 

" The most extraordinary production from the pen of Shelley," our 
anonymous critic continues, *< is the * Revolt of Islam,* which contains 
some of his highest and purest poetry, and may be considered as 
the fullest collection of his intellectual strength. There is an air 
about it of mysticism and wildness, — the materials are disjointed, — it 
is in some parts enigmatical, discontinuous, and unsubstantial, like 
the shadowy records of an ill-remembered dream, — and yet, despite 
all this, its majestic expression, rich imagination, and splendid ima- 
gery, must rank it as one of the most remarkable of modern poems« 
The object of the author in undertaking this work, as we learn from 
his preface, was to enlist the harmony of metrical language, the 
ethereal combinations of the fancy, the rapid and subtle transitions of 
human passion, — all those elements, in short, which essentially compose 
a poem in the cause of a liberal and comprehensive morality, and with 
the view of kindling in the bosoms of his readers a virtuous enthusiasm 
for those doctrines of liberty and justice, that faith and hope in 'some- 
thing good, which neither violence nor misrepresentation, nor prejudice, 
nor the continual presence and pressure of evil, can ever totally extinguish 
among mankind. Against much of the philosophy of the ' Revolt of 
Islam,' however, we must except as false: it is more powerful in its 
thought than its conclusions. Its notions of human perfectibility are 
mere chimeras and golden dreams. The cold realities of the world 
were accompanied with too much bitterness for Shelley, — he expected 
from it what it could and does give to no one : he vainly desired to 
raise the species in the scale of universal being, and to build himself a 
world, — ^like a brave poetical fiction. We smile at his vain enthusiasni, 
but we cannot condemn, — no, nor even scorn him for his simplicity; we 
leave that to those who see nothing in the world beyond their own 
dreary commonplaces, and hug themselves in the superiority of their 
knowledge, which is after all but the knowledge of evil, at all times a 
questionable advantage. We can imagine — we glory in imagining — the 
fond hopes that suggested themselves to a mind like Shelley's, imbued 
with an intense faith in the natural goodness of all things. We caa 
pardon him for his unavailing belief in the power of man to be kinder 
and happier, — though we think he would have been himself much wiser 
and more happy, had he sought contentment in busy action, and the 
strong natural excitement of strenuous honourable exertion. The plot 
of this poem, as we have already said, is artificial and fastidious, — and 
too filmy and obscure to enable us to give our readers a fair idea of it 
here. The poem throughout is^ perhapS| too learned ; he measures 
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eveiy tiling by tli« wide limifs or his own understanding, and forgets , 
tliat'to speak to all men witli success and power, he must bring himself 
down to tlieir level, and make liinaself still more a man than they. He 
iorgets the constitution of things, and follows blindly the light of his 
own mind, and the light of his own impulses, — he regards every tiling 
in Its connexion with his imaginative world, and 



) suggest and illustrate, by noble passages and fine 
trains of thought, a certain system of philosophy and feeling, which 
belon<,'s not to them, but rather to his own imagination. He ' hopelh 
B^ainst hope' recklessly on, and seeing that the world will not become 
uhat he so ardently thirsts for, he builds himself, in his vague ahstrac- 
tion, a world of nonentities and contingencies, and bids defiance tlipre 
to the old security and sanctity of what he calls superstition and injus- 
tice. Such are the faults of tiie constitution of this singular poem ; its 
beauties are above all praise. Grandeur of imagery, depth of sentiment, 
an intense feeling of nature, with an enthusiastic and buoyant hopeful- 
ness which might well teach us to mourn over the infinite longings and 
Email acquirings of man." 

The following remarks on Shelley's personal character are equally 
deserving of attention: — "Tlie eccentricity of genius has, it appears, 
passed into a proverb — Shelley does not call into question the authority of 
the adage. His eccentricity, however, proceeded from enthusiasm ; an 
ardent enthusiasm in all things, which cost him, as it usually does, 
many friends, and found him many foes. He could not, in any matter, 
leave his favourite region of sentiment and imagination for the sake of 
raising his worldly wealth or worldly greatness. With a vision deeper 
■than that of most men he did not use it wisely: he refined too much on 
thought and feeling ; he could not endure the necessary trials of human 
patience; he would have the world, as has been already said, a bravi: 
poetical fiction, and he turned dissatisfied from the harsh and dull 
reality. He was constantly during life regretting that he knew not the 
internal constitution of other men. ' I see,' ho would say, 'that in some 
«xlernal attributes tbey resemble me, but when, misled by the appear- 
ance, I have thought to appeal to something in common, and unburthen 
my inmost soul to them, I have found my language misunderstood, like, 
one in a distant and savage lanJ. The more opportunities they have 
afforded me for experience, the wider has appeared the interval between 
us, and to a greater distance have tlie points of sympathy been with- 
drawn. With a spirit ill-fitted to sustain such proof, trembling and 
feeble through its tenderness, I have every where sought, and have 
found only repulse and disappointment.' And it was from this disap- 
pointment, this withering of his fund conjectures, that many of his faults 
arose. We have a high authority too, for stating that this ' unfortunate 
tnan of genius' was bitterly sensible, before his early death, of the 
error and the madness of that part of his career which drew upon him 
BO much indignation and contumely. It is declared that tie confessed 
with tears, ' that he knew well now he had been all in the wrong.' In 
his heart there was nothing depraved or unsound, — those who had oppor- 
tunities of knowing him best, tell us that his life was spent in the con- 
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templation of nature, in arduous study, or in acts of kindness and 
atifection. A man of learning, ^yho shared the poverty so often attached 
to it, enjoyed from him at one period a pension of a hundred a-year, 
and continued to enjoy it, till fortune rendered it superfluous. To 
another man of letters in similar circumstances, he presented fourteen 
hundred pounds; and many other acts like these are on record to his 
immortal honour. Himself a frugal and abstemious ascetic, — by saving 
and economizing he was able to assist the industrious poor, — and they 
had frequent cause to bless his name. In his youth he was of a melan* 
choly and reserved disposition, and fond of abstruse study. Like the 
scholar described by old Chaucer, he was accustomed to keep con* 
tinually 

At his bed's head, 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black and red. 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie. 

He was, as his poetry attests, an elegant scholar and a profound meta- 
physician. We have frequently noticed his intense love of natural 
scenery, which grew with him from youth upwards. * There is,' he 
once finely said, ' an eloquence in the tongueless wind, and a melody 
in the flowing brooks and the rustling of the reeds beside them, which^ 
by their inconceivable relation to something within the soul, awaken 
the spirits to dance in breathless rapture, and bring tears of mysterious 
tenderness to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the 
voice of one beloved singing to you alone.' He made his study and 
reading room, we are told, of the shadowed copse, the stream, the lake 
and the waterfall. * Prometheus Unbound,' a poem of singular vigour, 
one which strikes the mind like the naked and solitary grandeur of an 
old sculpture, and which breathes the true spirit of the finest fragments 
of antiquity, was written among the deserted and flower-grown ruins of 
Home. And when he made his home under the Pisan hills, their 
roofless recesses harboured him as he composed the * Witch of Atlas,7 
a strange and wild production, teeming with vivifying soul. Here also- 
he wrote * Adonais,' a fine tribute to the memory of his friend Keats, 
who died young, but whose * infelicity had years too many.' His- 
beautiful and stirring poem of * Hellas,' was also written here. There 
is something strange and awful in the thought that he loved fervently^ 
and always gloried in the presence of that sea, whose murderous jaws 
afterwards closed over his spirit for ever. ' In the wild but beautiful 
bay of Spezzia,' says one of his friends, ^the winds and waves which, 
he loved became his playmates. His days were chiefly spent on the 
water; the management of his boat, its alterations and improvements, 
were his principal occupation. At night, when the unclouded moon 
shone on the calm sea, he oflen went alone in his little shallop to the 
rocky cliffs that bordered it, and sitting beneath their shelter, wrote the 
' Triumph of Life/ the last of his productions.' 
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BORN A.D. 1757. — DIED A. D. 1823. 

This unrivalled actor was born at Prescot, in Lancashire, on the 1st 
of February, 1757. His father was manager of a provincial company of 
comedians, with whom young Kemble occasionally acted while yet a 
boy. His education was, however, well conducted, and it was against 
the wishes of his father that he finally embraced the profession of an 
aetor. 

He made his debut at Wolverhampton, on the 8th of January, 1776, 
in the character of Theodosius, in the * Force of Love.' His success 
was not greatly flattering at first ; but he gradually gained upon the 
estimation of the public, and established his reputation as a provincial 
actor under Tate Wilkinson, then with his company at York. In 1782 
he went to Dublin, at a salary of £5 a- week. Here he made his first 
appearance in Hamlet. In September of the following year, he was 
engaged for Drury Lane, of which, in 1788, he became manager. 
In this office, which he held, with the intervention of a short period, 
until 1801, he amply justified the discernment that had placed him in 
it, by the many material Improvements which he made in the general 
conduct of the preparatory business of the stage, in the regular decorum 
of representation, in the impartial appointment of performers to parts 
suited to their real abilities, and in giving to all characters their true 
and appropriate costume. Macbeth no longer sported an English 
general's uniform ; men of centuries ago no longer figured in the stiff 
court dresses of our own time ; and 

' Cato's full wig, flowered gown, and lackered chair,' 

gave way to the crop, the toga, and the couch. His groupings, his 
processions, &c. while they were in the highest degree conducive to 
theatrical effect, were yet so chaste and free from glare, that they ap- 
peared rather historical than dramatic, and might have been safely 
transferred by the artist to the canvass, almost without alteration. The 
departments of the painter and the machinist were likewise objects of 
his constant attention ; and to his study and exertions the drama is 
indebted for the present propriety and magnificence of its scenery and 
decorations. During the time of Mr Kemble's management, he did not 
confine himself merely to the duties of his situation, but added very 
considerably to the stock of dramatic pieces, by translations of foreign, 
and revisions of obsolete plays. Released in 1801 from the fatigues of 
management, Mr Kemble devoted the year 1802 to the pleasures of travel. 
Having for his main object the improvement of the histrionic art, he visit- 
ed the cities of Paris and Madrid, and studied the practice of his theatri- 
cal brethren in both those capitals. During his residence abroad, he 
received the most flattering marks of attention and respect from indivi- 
duals and societies of literary character ; and formed an acquaintance 
with Talma, which afterwards ripened into the closest intimacy. The 
following extract from a Parisian journal of that day will show the 
general interest he excited :-~<^ Mr Kemble, the celebrated actor of 
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London, whose arrival at Paris bas been announced by the papers^ 
possesses a fine figure, and appears to be about forty years of age. HU 
hair is dark, his features are strongly marked, and he has a physiog- 
nomy truly tragic. He understands, and speaks with accuracy, tbe 
French language. In company he appears thoughtful and reserved^ 
His manners, however, are very distinguished ; and he has in his looks, 
when addressed, an expression of courtesy, that affords us the best idea 
of his education. Mr Kemble is well informed, and has the reputation 
of being a good grammarian. The Comedie Fran9aise has received 
him with all the respect due to the Le Kaim of England; they havie 
already given him a splendid dinner, and mean to invite him to a still 
more brilliant souper. Talma, to whom he had letters of recommenda- 
tion, does the honours of Paris ; they visit together our finest work8» 
and appear to be already united by the most friendly ties." 

On his return to England, he purchased a sixth share in Covent 
Garden theatre, of which he now became the manager. The destrue- 
tion of that edifice by fire, in 1808, nearly stripped Kemble of all his 
property; but, through the kindness of the duke of Northumberland, 
he was in a great measure indemnified for his losses, and a new theatre 
was opened on the site of the former one in the course of the ensuing 
year. The increase of prices on this occasion, of the boxes, from sis: 
shillings to seven shillings, and of the pit, from three shillings and 
sixpence to four shillings, gave rise to the famous O. P. riots. For 
sixty nights the British public danced rigadoons on the benches 
oi the pit, and behaved with all the well-known turbulence of John 
Bull when he is incensed. Not a word could be heard from the 
rise to the fall of the curtain. Every hat was lettered with O. P. 
Every banner was inscribed with O. P. The dance was O. P. The 
cry was still O. P. Each managerial heart beat to the truth of Sir 
Yicary Gibbs' Latin pleasantry, ^^effodiuntur opes irritamenta malo» 
rum" Mr Kemble appealed to the audience from the stage, in vain. 
Mr Charles Kemble was hooted for being a brother of Kemble. Mrs 
Charles Kemble was yelled at, nay, pelted with oranges, for being the 
wife of the brother of Kemble. Even Mrs Siddons s awful majesty 
was not a counterpoise to her being of the Kemble blood. At length, 
however, a compromise was effected ; the private boxes were reduced 
to their number in 1802 ; the price of admission to the pit was restored 
.to three shillings and sixpence ; and the proprietors were allowed the 
benefit of the advance of a shilling on every admission to the boxes. . 

On the 23d of June, 1817, Mr Kemble took his farewell of the stage, 
in the character of Coriolanus. He spent the remaining years of his 
life chiefly on the continent, and died at Lausanne, on the 26th of 
February, 1823. 

" The Hamlet of John Kemble," says an able writer in the * London 
Magazine,' ** was, in the vigour of his life, his first, best, and favourite 
character. In the few latter years, time had furrowed that handsome 
■forehead and fiice deeper than grief even had worn the countenance of 
Hamlet. The pensiveness of the character permitted his languor to 
overcome him ; ^nd he played it, not with the mildness of melancholy 
and meditation, but with somewhat of the tameness and drowsiness of 
age. There never was that heyday in his blood that could afford to 
tame. He was a seyere and peaaive map in his yootb,— «t least in his 



theatrical youth. We liave, Low ever, seen him in Hamlet to the very- 
heart ! We have yearneil for (he last flourish of the tippling king'* 
IrumpeU,^ — for the passing of Mr Murray and Mrs Powell, — for the 
entrance of Mr Claremout and Mr Clareinont's other aclf in Koeen- 
crantz and Guildenstern. We liave yearned for all these ; because 
then, after a pause, came Hamlet ! — There he wag ! The sweet, (he 
graceful, the gentlemanly Hamlet. Tiie scholar's eye shone in hiia 
with learned beauty I The soldier's spirit decorated his person I Hia 
lUDuruing dress was in unison with the fine severe sorrow of bia face; 
and wisdom and youth seemed holding gracious parley in his counte- 
nance. You could not take your eye from the dark intensity of his : 
you could not look on any meaner form, while his matchless person 
stood in princely perfection before you. The very blue ribband, that 
suspended the picture of his father around his neck, liad a courtly grace 
in its disposal. There he stood I and w hen he spoke that wise music 
with which Shakspeare has tuned Prince Hamlet's heart, his voice fell 
in its fine cadences like an echo upon the ear, — and you were token by 
iti tones back with Hamlet to hia early days, and over all his griefs, 
until you stood, like him, isolated in the Danish revel court. The 
beauty of bis performance of Haodet was its retrospective air — its in* 
tensity and abstraction. His youth seemed delivered o\'er to sorrow, 
and memory was, indeed, with him the warder of the brain. Later 
actors have played the part with more energy, — walked more in the 
sun, — dashed more at effects, — piqued themselves more on the jerk of 
a foil; — but Kemble's sensible, lonely Hamlet has not been surpassed. 
Hamlet seems to us to be a character tliat should be played as if in 
moonlight. He is a sort of link between the ethereal and the corporeal. 
He stands between the two fathers, and relieves the too violent transi- 
tion from the living king, that bruits the heavens with his roariug cups, 
to the armed spirit that silently walks the forest by the glow-worm's 
light, and melts away when it ''gins to pale its inefiectual fire.' As far 
as Prince Hamlet could be played, John Kemble played it, — and now 
that he is gone, we will take care how we enter the theatre to see it 
mammocked by any meaner hand. Mr Kerable's delineation of Cato 
was truly magnificent. The hopes of Rome seemed fixed upon him. 
The fate of Rome seemed to have retired to his tower-like person, as 
to a fortress, and tiience to look down upon the petty struggles of 
traitors and assassins. He stood in the gorgeous foldings of his robes, 
roudly preeminent. Tiie stoicism of the Roman wrestled with the 
~ ' " ' r, when his son was killed; and the contest was 
That line in the Critic, which always seemed the 
fas realized and sublimed in him : ' The father 
s fixed.' If Mr Kemble had only stood with 
iiis grand person in Cato, he would have satisfied the audience, and 
have told ail that Addison intended throughout five long cast-iron acts. 
There are those amongst his admirers who eulogized him much in 
Brutus ; nay, preferred him in that character. We thought the Roman 
part of Brutus was admirably portrayed ; but the generous fears, — the 
nmnly candour, — the tenderness cf heart, which rise up through all the 
d truth and vividness. The whole charac- 
too unmoved. And yet the relation i 
such objections extremely hazardous. In th 
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part he dared much for the sake of correct costume ; and we are quite 
sure that if any other performer had been as utterly Roman in his dress 
as Mr Kemble was, that he would have endangered the severity of tlie 
tragedy. Coriolanus was a Roman of quite another nature ; and we 
xather think Mr Kemble was more universally liked in this part than 
in any other. The contempt of inferiors suited the haughty tone of his 
voice ; and the fierce impetuosity of the great fighting young Roman 
was admirably seconded by the muscular beauty of person in the actor. 
When he came on in the first scene, the crowd of mob- Romans fell 
back as though they had run against a wild bull, and he dashed in 
amongst them in scarlet pride, and looked, even in the eyes of the 
audience, sufficient ' to beat forty of them.' Poor Simmons used to 
peer about for Kemble's wounds like a fiimsy connoisseur examining a 
statue of some mighty Roman. The latter asking to be consul, — his 
quarrel with the tribunes, — his appearance under the statue of Mars 
in the hall of Aufidius, and his taunt of the 'Volscian just before his 
death, were specimens of earnest and noble acting that ought never to 
be lost out of the cabinets of our memories. In Macbeth this great 
performer was grandly effective; particularly in the murder scene. 
Perhaps he fell off in the very concluding scenes ; but at the banquet, 
he was kingly indeed I The thought of the witches always seemed to 
be upon him, weighing him down with supernatural fear. In Richard 
the Third he was something too collected, too weighty with the con- 
sideration of crime, too slow of apprehension. In this part Mr Kean 
certainly has surpassed all others, and we never saw quick intellect so 
splendidly displayed as in this brilliant little man. In King John, 
although the character is in itself tedious, Mr Kemble was greatly 
elaborate and successful. His scenes with Hubert, and his death, were 
as powerful as genius could make them. His death chilled the heart, 
as the touch of marble chills the hand ; and it almost seemed that a 
monument was struggling with fate I The voice had a horror, a 
hollowness, supernatural ; and it still sounds through our memories, big 
with death I In characters of vehemence and passion, such as Hotspur, 
Pierre, Octavian, he so contrived to husband his powers, as to give the 
most astounding effects in the most prominent scenes in which those 
characters appeared. And in the melancholy pride and rooted senti- 
ments of such parts as Wolsey, Zanga, the Stranger, and Penruddock, 
he had no equal. In the latter character, indeed, with apparently the 
slightest materiab, he worked up a part of the most thrilling interest. 
He showed love, not in its dancing youth and revel of the blood, but 
in its suffering, its patience, its silent wasting intensity. Mr Kemble 
dressed the part in the humblest modern dress, and still he looked some 
superior creature. Philosophy seemed determined to hold her own. 
The draperied room was shamed by his severe presence. His boots 
and hose bore a charmed life I Love hung its banner out in his 
countenance, and it had all the interest of some worn record of a long- 
past contest and victory. We have seen Mr Kemble in Lord Townley, 
in Biron, Sir Giles Overreach, and various other characters ; but we 
preferred him in the parts upon which we have principally remarked* 
Although he was filled with the spirit of Massinger in Overreach, and bore 
the ancient drama sternly up, Sir Giles is highly poetical, and cannot 
be realized by a natural actor. His very vices relish of the schoolsJ' 
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BORN A. D. 1737^ — ^DIED A. D. 1828. 

Dr Charles Hutton was the youngest son of a Newcastle miner, 
and was born in that town on the 14th of August, 1737. He early 
■ evinced great aptitude and fondness for the science of numbers and the 
mathematics, and commenced his career in life as a teacher of these 
branches of education^ at the village of Jesmond, in the neighbourhood 
of Newcastle. 

In 1764 he published an excellent manual of arithmetic and book- 
iceeping, which is still used by many eminent teachers. Soon after 
this he commenced publishing by subscription, and in monthly parts^ 
a * Treatise on Mensuration,' which has passed through several editions, 
and is still highly esteemed. In 1773 he was appointed professor of 
mathematics in the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and soon 
afterwards elected a fellow of the Royal society, of which he became 
one of the secretaries in 1779. His contributions to the publications 
of that learned body are amongst the most valuable of the mathemati- 
cal papers. In 1798 he published his < Course of Mathematics/ a work 
which has gone through several editions and obtained a very wide cir- 
culation. In 1807 he resigned his professorship, but continued to em- 
ploy himself long and usefully in the compilation of a variety of useful 
works in his favourite sciences, by the sale of which he at once realized 
a very handsome fortune and increased his scientific reputation through- 
out Europe. He died on the 27th of January, 1823. 

^* Dr Hutton,'' says hb friend and biographer, Dr Olinthus Gregory, 
** had that fondness £6r retirement which is natural to a man of studious 
habits ; nevertheless, no literary or scientific individual with whom I 
have ever met, was uniformly so easy of access ; a circumstance which 
I unhesitatingly impute to his desire to be useful to others^ — a desire 
which he steadily evinced through life. No sooner, indeed, had he 
been removed by Providence into a sphere of extensive influence by 
his official appointment in the Royal Military Academy, than he felt it 
his duty to do all in his power to promote the wel&re and interest of 
men of science, and especially those who were devoted to mathematical 
tuition. Of such he continued for fifty years, truly and eminently the 
patron. He kept up a most extensive correspondence with mathema- 
ticians in every part of Europe, but especially in the United Kingdom. 
Appreciating correctly and candidly the talents and acquirements of 
his correspondents, and taking care by various means to ascertain their 
situations in life, he was ever watchful in seizing opportunities to ad- 
vance their interests, and provide honourable appointments for them. 
To this amiable and enviable propensity the late General (then Lieu- 
tenant) Mudge owed his recommendation to the duke of Richmond, 
as duly qualified to be associated with Major Edward Williams in con- 
ducting the trigonometrical survey of England and Wales: to this 
also, my able predecessor. Professor Bonnycastle, owed his appoint- 
ment at Woolwich, in 1782 : and to this again, I cannot omit to 
ascribe the honour of my invitation to the Roj^ Military Academy in 
the year 1802. To masy gtiier» mow iiyiogy I refer the pkamre of 
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testifying tbeir onvn obligations. The satisfaction which the doctor 
himself derived from these acts of kindness is expressed in many parts 
of his journal. Even so lately as 1821, there occur two or three ex- 
amples of this kind. In one of them, afler describing how he had been 
the principal means of obtaining appointments for two very respectable 
mathematicians, he adds — ^ Thus I have much pleasure in a double de- 
gree, viz. both in serving and encouraging very able and worthy persons, 
and in supplying useful institutions with good and proper teachers.' 
I must not omit to add, that Dr Hutton was a cordial friend to the 
education of the poor ; contributing liberally to Lancasterian and 
other schools, for their instruction ; often expatiating on the advanta- 
ges, moral and political, which would necessarily accrue from the 
diffusion of knowledge amongst them ; and successfully exposing the 
folly of expecting, on the one hand, that if men were left ignorant and 
without principles they would abstain from crimes, yet of fearing, on 
the other, that if they obtained knowledge and imbibed good princi- 
ples, they would in consequence go the more astray I Nor, lastly, 
would it be just to omit, that my venerable friend was a man of 
genuine, but unassuming benevolence. Never, during our long and 
close intimacy, did I know him turn a deaf ear to a case of real dis- 
tress. On paying him one of my periodical visits, about five years ago, 
I found him reading a letter, the tears trickling down his cheeks. 
* Read this,* said he, putting the letter into my hand. It was from the 
wife of a country schoolmaster, describing how, by a series of misfor- 
tunes, he had been reduced to penury, and had just been hurried off 
to jail, while the sheriff's officers had seized his furniture, leaving her 
and her children without a shilling. • Can you rely upon this state- 
ment ?' I asked. — * Yes,' said he : * I have information from another 
quarter which confirms its truth.' — * Then what do you mean to do ?* 
— * I mean,' replied the doctor, smiling, * to demand a guinea from 
you, and the same sum from every friend who calls upon me to-day; 
then to make up the amount twenty guineas, and send it off by this 
night's post.' He knew nothing of this family, but that, though they 
were unfortunate, they were honest and industrious, and therefore de- 
served relief. I could detail many similar examples ; but it is unne- 
cessary. JEx uno disce omnes,** 

Dr Hutton was exceedingly cheerful in his conversation and manner, 
and deliberate in expressing himself. His voice was agreeably cleat 
and firm, with a slight northern accent. He seems to have displayed 
in every thing his taste for his favourite study. Showing some one a 
bust of himself by Gahagan, not long before his decease, he said : 
** There, Sir, is a bust of me by Gahagan, — my friends tell me it is 
like me, but that it is too grave for me, though gravity is a part of my 
character. For the likeness and expression I cannot myself be the 
judge ; but I can vouch for the accuracy, for I have measured it in 
every point with the callipers." Upon the same person taking leave, the 
doctor insisted he would accompany him to the door in the street of 
Bedford-row ; and on his remarking to him that the place was broad, 
light, and very airy, he stepped two or three paces on, and pointing to 
the end of the street, said, " Yes, it is a very agreeable place to walk in. 
From the chair in my study to that post at the comer is just forty yards; 
and firom that post to the post at the other end of the row is exactly the 
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eighth part of a mile : so that when I come out to take my walk, I can 
walk my eighth part of a mile, the quarter of a mile, half of a mile, or 
my mile, as I choose. When I return to my seat, I know what exer- 
cise I have taken. I am in my eighty-sixth year, and, thank God, 
have my health in a remarkable way at such an age. I have very few 
pains, but am a little deaf.'' 



BORN A. D. 1737.— DIED A. D. 1823. 

Joseph Nollekens, the son of a painter, was bom in London, on 
tlie 11th of August, 1737. In his thirteenth year he was placed in 
the studio of Scheemakers, in Vine-street, Piccadilly. Here he studied 
drawing and modelling with indefatigable diligence, and, in the course 
of a few years, obtained three prizes from the Society of Arts. In 
1760 he proceeded to Rome, where he passed ten years very profit- 
ably ; his skill in modelling procuring him no small emolument, though 
he seems to have gained considerably more by the purchase and sale 
of old pictures, casts, statues, &c. Among other works which he com- 
pleted while abroad, was a marble one of Timoclea before Alexander, 
for which the Society of Arts voted him fifty guineas ; and at Rome 
both Sterne and Garrick sat to him for their busts. He was much 
employed by Lord Yarborough, for whom he executed several works, 
the best of which were, a Mercury, and Venus chiding Cupid. 

On his return to England, Nollekens opened a shop and gallery in 
Mortimer-street ; and as his name had become favourably known during 
his absence, he soon obtained a tolerable number of sitters for their 
busts. In 1771 he was admitted an associate, and, in the following 
year, a member, of the Royal academy. 

Nollekens began to exhibit at the academy in 1771, and continued 
to send his works there until within a very few years of his deaths 
Cupids, Venuses, and Apollos, were his favourite subjects; but they 
gained him little applause in comparison with his busts. Those that 
added most to the sculptor's reputation, were the heads of Pitt and 
Fox; the Prince of Wales; the dukes of Bedford and York; Lords 
Castlereagh, Aberdeen, Erskine, and Liverpool ; and Messrs Cannings 
Perceval, West the painter, and Coutts the banker. 

Though the life of Nollekens was unusually long, little has been 
related of him that pertains strictly to biography; a mass of gossip 
and anecdote has been told of him ; but that he was blunt and honest, 
sometimes mean, and sometimes liberal ; that he held the chisel till his 
eighty-second year; and that legacy-hunters crowded about the sculptor 
m his last moments, are all that we can glean from the mass of matter 
above alluded to, in addition to what has before been stated. The 
subject of so much tittle-tattle and anecdote died, of natural infirmity, 
on the 23d of April, 1823. 

Nollekens, if we may judge from a bust of him by Chan trey, had a 
countenance in which intelligence and simplicity were depicted. In 
person, he was ill shaped, and so short, that he used to be called one 
of the three littfe men of the academy ; Fuseli and Flaxman being the 
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t>ther two. His manners were boorish, but not unpleasantly so; a 
want of education unfitted him for learned conversation, yet his remarks 
^ere sometimes sensible enough to obtain the approbation of Dr 
Johnson. He preferred, however, the society of the uncultivated to 
that of the polite, though the latter never put him out of his way; with 
the former he was familiar and unbending, and would delight to mimic 
the London cries, or hum snatches of old songs with them over a pint 
of porter. His penuriousncss has been overrated ; and though there is 
some truth in the instances that have been given of his parsimony, quite 
as many have been related, and more are to be credited, of his liberality. 
Of this, after the death of his wife, he gave various proofs : he would 
frequently say to his nurse, " I cannot sleep, I cannot rest. Is there 
any one, with whom I am acquainted, that would be better for a little 
money— any person that wants a little money to do him good?** To 
those who came to him as models, he would oflen give an additional 
present of ten pounds ; to his servants, on his birth-day, he always gave 
ten pounds, and sometimes twenty pounds; and when Turner asked 
him for a subscription of one guinea to the Artists' Fund, he presented 
him with thirty. Hearing that a poor neighbour was unable to appren- 
tice his son for want of the adequate premium, he sent him a hundred 
pouiMs for the purpose ; and other anecdotes of his generosity are not 
wanting to prove the falsehood of Fuseli's assertion, that " Nolly was 
never known to bleed." Numerous are the stories told of him and his 
sitters : whilst modelling a lady of rank, who looked rather haughtily, 
he said to her, " don't loo£ so scorney^* (a favourite expression of his,) 
** else you will spoil my bust — and you're a very fine woman — I think 
it will make one of my very best busts." When the Prince of Wales 
was sitting to him, he could scarcely help smiling at the grotesque 
appearance of Nollekens, whose head kept occasionally disappearing 
beneath the immense collar of his coat. The sculptor, observing the 
suppressed smile of his royal highness, wagged his head, exclaiming, 
" If you laugh. Til make a fool of you I" A widow once came to him, 
in tears, and desired a model for a monument to her husband, exclaim- 
ing, as she departed, *' do what you please, Mr Nollekens, but, oh I do 
it quickly." Nollekens set to work, and had not long completed the 
order, before the widow again made her appearance. *' Dear Mr Nol- 
lekens, you have not, perhaps, commenced the model ?" — '^ Ay, madam, 
but I have," said he ; ** and finished it too, though it is only three 
months since you called, and there it stands.'' " Ah T' sighed the lady, 
'^ there it stands, indeed, and very charming it is ; but, my good 
friend, since I last saw you, an old Koman acquaintance of yours has 
made me an ofiTer, and I don't know how he would like to see, in 
our church, such a proof of my affection, and your skill, in behalf of 
my late husband." ^* A hundred j^uineas, madam, is my charge for 
the model," was all the sculptor's reply; which the lady paid, and de- 
parted. 

His honesty led him to despise flattery, especially from those he dis- 
liked. When Wolcott had offended him, by publishing, as he told him, 
"** such lies of the king," the former exclaimed, " Well said, little Nolly I 
I like the man who sticks to his friend; you shall make a bust of nic 
for that." "Til see you d — d first I" replied Nollekens; "and III tell 
you, besides, no roan in .the academy, but Opie, would have painted 
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your picture; you richly deserved the broken head you got from 
Gifford : — ^so now yon know my mind.** 

As a sculptor, NoUekens has risen to eminence only by his busts*; 
his monumental and poetic sculpture are every way inferior. The 
monumental work, however, of Mrs Howard, dying in childbed, witii 
her infant, and the figure of Religion by her side, is an exception t» 
his works of this nature; it is altogether a beautiful and impressive 
performance. His heacb were finely and faithfully chiselled; if he 
failed anywhere, it was near tlie eye, where he seldom cut deep enoughs 
In all that art could achieve, Nollekens was unequalled; but of genius 
he has afforded little proof. He has left us beautiful forms to admire 
and forget ; but we in vain look for, in the productions of his chisel, 
that soul and sentiment, of which something more than earthly inspira* 
tion is the source.^ 



BORN A. D. 1756«-DISD A. D. 1828. 

Henry Raeburn was born at Stockbridge, in the neighbourh(^d of 
Edinburgh, on the 4th March, 1756. In very early life he did not 
discover any particular propensity to the art in which he was destined 
so remarkably to excel. It was only observed, at the class of arithmetic, 
when the boys were amusing themselves in drawing figures on their 
slates, that his displayed a very striking superiority to those of the 
other boys ; but this did not lead any farther. In other respects he 
was distinguished by the affection of his companions, and formed at that 
eaHy period intimacies with some of those distinguished friends whose 
regard accompanied him through life. 

The circumstances of young Raeburn rendering it urgent that he 
should, as early as possible, be enabled to provide for his own support, 
he was accordingly, at the age of fifteen, apprenticed to an eminent 
goldsmith in Edinburgh. It was soon afler this that he began to paint 
miniatures. In what manner this taste first showed itself, is not exactly 
known ; but it certainly was altogether spontaneous, without lesson or 
example, and without even having ever seen a picture. His miniatures 
were executed, however, in such a manner as drew immediate attention 
among his acquaintances. His master then took him to see Martin's 
pictures, the view of which altogether astonished and delighted him, 
and made an impression which was never effaced. He continued to 
paint miniatures ; they were much admired, and* were soon in general 
demand. His time was fully occupied ; and he generally painted two 
in the week. As this employment, of course, withdrew his time from 
the trade, an arrangement was made, by which his master received part 
of his earnings, and dispensed with his attendance. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, Mr Raeburn became profes- 
sionally a portrait-painter. At the age of twenty-two, he married a 
daughter of Peter Edgar, Esq. of Bridgelands, with whom he received 
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some ibrttrne; Ambitious -still farther to improve in his art, he repaired 
to London^ where he introduced himself and his works to the notice of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. That great man instantly saw all that the young 
Scotsman was capable of, gave him the kindest reception, and earnestly 
advised him to enlarge his ideas by a vi^t to Italy. He even offered, 
liad it been necessary, to supply him with money. Mr Raebum 
accordingly set out for Rome, well furnished with introductions from 
Sir Joshua to the most eminent artists and men of science in that capi* 
tai. He spent two years in Italy, assiduously employed in studying 
those great works of art with which that country abounds. He tra- 
velled with all practicable expedition to and from Itely, without stopping 
at Paris, or at any other place. 

His powers now fully matured, Mr Raebum returned in 1787 to his 
native country, and immediately established himself at Edinbui^h. 
Having taken apartments in George Street, he came at once into fUU 
employment as a portrait painter. A life spent in one place, and in 
uniform application to professional pursuits, affords few materials for 
narrative. The real history of Mr Raeburn is that of his painting ; but 
this, unfortunately, only himself could fully have given. Having stored 
his mind with ideas drawn from the purest school of modern art, he was 
indebted for his subsequent improvement solely to his own reflections 
and the study of nature. He was never in the habit of repairing to 
London, and indeed he did not visit that metropolis above three times, 
nor did he reside in it altogether more than four months. He was thus 
neither in the habit of seeing the works of his contemporaries, nor the 
English collections of old pictures. Whatever disadvantage might attend 
this, it never stopped the career of his improvement. Probably, indeed, 
it had the effect of preserving that originality which formed always the 
decided character^ of his productions, and kept him free from being 
trammelled by the style of any class of artists. 

The first excellence of a portrait, and for the absence of which nothing 
can atone, must evidently be its resemblance. In this respect, Sir Henry's 
eminence was universally acknowledged. In the hands of the best artists, 
there must, in this part of their task, be something precarious ; but in a 
vast majority of instances his resemblances were most striking. They 
were also happily distinguished by being always the most favourable that 
could be taken of the individual, and were usually expressive as well of the 
character as of the features. This desirable object was effected, not by 
the introduction of any ideal touches, or any departure from the strictesc 
truth, but by selecting and drawing out those aspects under which the 
features appeared most dignified and pleasing. He made it his peculiar 
study to bring out the mind of his subjects. His penetration quickly 
enabled him to discover their favourite pursuits and topics of conversa- 
tion. Sir Henry's varied knowledge and agreeable manners then easily 
enabled him, in the course of the sitting, to lead them into an animated 
discussion on those ascertained subjects. As they spoke he caught 
their features, enlivened by the strongest expression of which they were 
susceptible. While he thus made the portrait much* more correct and 
animated, his sitters had a much more agreeable task than those who 
were pinned up for hours in a constrained and inanimate posture, and 
in a state of mental vacuity. So agreeable indeed did many of the most 
difltuigaished and intelligent among th«a find his. society, that they 
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courted it ever after, aod studiously converted the artist into a friend 
aiid acquaintance. 

Besides his excellence in this essential quality of portrait. Sir Henry 
possessed also in an eminent decree tliose secondary merits which are 
requisite to constitute a fine painting. Hia drawing was correct, his 
colouring rich and deep, and his lights well disposed. There was some- 
thing bold, free and open, in tke whole style of his execution. The 
accessories, whether of drapery, furniture, or landBUape, were treated 
with elegance and spirit, yet without that elaborate and brilliant finish- 
ing wliicli makes them become principals. These parts were always 
kept in due subordination to the human figure; trhile of it, the head 
catne always out as the prominent part. Aniroab, particularly that. 
noble species, the horse, were introduced with peculiar felicity ; and Sir 
Henry's equestrian porti-aits are perhaps his very best pertbrmaneea. 
The able manner in which the animal itself was drawn, and in which it 
na? combined with the human figure, were equally conspicuous. Hii 
portraits of Sir David Baird, of the earl of Hopetoun, of his own son, 
on horseback, and, above all, perhaps, of the duke of Hamilton, are. 
striking illustrations of this remark. This skilful grouping and judicious 
arrangement of the accessories gave a peculiarly good effect to his family, 
pictures, for which, however, Scotland did not afford a very extensive 
demand. 

The active mind of Sir Henry was by no means confined within the 
circle of his profession. Indeed, those who best knew him conceived, 
that the eminence to which he attained in it was less the result of any, 
exclusive propensity, than of those general powers of mind, which 
would have led to excellence in any pursuit to which he had directed 
his attention. Though in a great degree self-tauglit, his koou'Iedge was 
varied and extensive. His classical attainments were considerable ; but 
mechanics and natural philosophy formed the favourite objects of his 
study. To these, in a particular manner, fie devoted the leisure of his 
evenings, when not interrupted b>y the claims of society. Sculpture was 
also an object of his peculiar study ; and so great was his taste for it, 
that at Rome he at one time cnt'ertained the idea of devoting himself to 
that noble art as a profession, in preference to painting. A medallioa 
of himself, which he afterwards executed, satis6ed all men of taste who 
Haw it, that he would have attained to equal excellence iu this art, had 
he made it the object of his choice. 

Few men were better calculated to command respect Jn society than 
Sir Henry Racbum. His varied knowledge, his gentlemanly and 
agreeable manners, an extensive command of anecdote, always well told 
and happily introduced, the general correctness and propriety of his 
whole deportment, made him be highly valued by many of the most 
distinguished individuals, both as a companion and a friend. His 
conversation might be said In some degree to resemble his style of 
painting, — there was the same case and simplicity, the same total absence 
of atfcctation of every kind, and the same manly turn of sense and 
genius. But we are not aware that the humorous gaiety and sense of 
the ludicrous, which often enlivened his conversation, ever guided his 
pencil. 

Sir Henry Raeburn, like Raphael, Michael Angelo, and some other 
masters of the art, possessed the advantage of a tall and commanding 
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person, and a noble and expressive countenance. He excelled at arch- 
ery, golf, and other Scottish exercises ; and it may be added, that, 
while engaged in painting, his step and attitudes were at once stately 
and graceful. 

The mental qualities of that excellent man corresponded with the 
graces of his conversation and exterior. By those who most intimately 
kiiew him, he is described as uniting in an eminent degree th# qualities 
which command genuine esteem. His attendance on the duties of 
religion was regular and exemplaiy* In domestic life he appeared 
peculiarly amiable. Though so much courted in society, he appeared 
always happiest at home, in the bosom of his family and of his grand- 
children ; and while mingling in their youthful sports. To young men, 
who were entering the arduous career of art, he showed himself always 
a most active and generous friend. Whether acquainted or not, they 
were welcome to come to him, and were sure of his best advice and 
assistance. Notwithstanding his extensive engagements and pursuits, a 
large proportion of his time was always spent in rendering these kind 
offices. When unable to command time during the day, he would en- 
gage them to come to him early in the morning. In passing sentence on 
the works of his brother-artists, he evinced the most liberal candour : and 
even where unable to bestow praise, was scarcely ever heard to blame. 

The merit of Sir Henry was amply acknowledged, both by literary 
societies and those formed for the promotion of art. He became a 
member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the Imperial Academy 
of Florence, of the Academy of New York, and of the South Carolina 
Academy. In 1814, the Royal Academy of London, on occasion of 
the very first picture sent by him, elected him an Associate ; and in the 
following year they named him an Academician. This honour was con- 
ferred in a manner quite unprecedented^ not having been preceded by any 
application whatever ; while in general it is the result of a very keen can- 
vass; and at this very time the candidates were particularly numerous. 

The time was come, however, when the talents of the artist were to 
meet a still more brilliant and imposing homage. His Majesty, George 
1V.» in the course of his visit to his Scottish subjects, determined to 
show his esteem for the fine arts by a special mark of honour conferred 
on the most distinguished of their professors. This view was happily 
fulfilled by conferring on Mr Raeburn the dignity of knighthood. Sir 
Henry received afterwards the appointment of portrait-painter to his 
Majesty for Scotland ; a nomination, however, which was not announced 
to him till the very day when he was seized with his last illness. The 
king, when conferring the dignity of knighthood, had expressed a wish 
to have a portrait of himself painted by this great artist ; but Sir Henry '^ 
numerous engagements prevented him from visiting the metropolis for 
that purpose. 

It reflects great honour on the subject of this memoir, that he never 
gave way to those secure and indolent habits which advanced age and 
established reputation are so apt to engender. He continued, with all 
the enthusiasm of a student, to seek and to attain farther improvement. 
The pictures of his two or three last years are unquestionably the b^st 
that he ever painted. 

Sir Henry died on the 8th July, 1823, afler a brief illness. ^ 

I Abridged from * Edinburgh Annual Register.' 
VIII. 2 K 
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BOBN A. D. 1761. — DIED A. D. 1823. 

Thb &lher of tkis emment physician was prefisssor of divinity ia the 
wiiyeiisity of Glasgow, His mother was the sister of Dr William 
Hnnter and of Mr John Hunter. In the earlier part of his education^ 
lie enjoyed great adiiantages ; and, indeed^ he was in the whole course 
of it peculiarly iiappy. From Glasgow, in 1780, he went to Baliol 
collide, Oxford, where he took bis degrees; and came finally under the 
svperintendence of his uncle, Dr William Hunter, with whom he lived. 
By him he was brought forward into life ; and through the influence of his 
^uncle's friends, he was made physician to St George's hospital, in 1787. 

** The merest chance," says Sir Charles. Bell, in an eloquent ehgi pro- 
nounced by him on the subject of this article, in the theatre of anatomy. 
Great Windmill street, ^ made me acquainted with a circumstance very 
liottonrable to Dr Bail lie. While still a young man, and not affluent, 
ills uncle William, dying, left him the small family-testate of Long- 
Calderwood. We all know of the unhappy misunderstanding that 
existed between Dr Hunter^and his brother John. Dr Baillie felt that 
lie owed this bequest to the partiality of his uncle, and made it over to 
John Hunter. The latter long reused; but in the end, the family- 
estate remained the property of the brother, and not of the nephew, of 
Dr Hunter. It was Dr Hunter's wish to see 'his nephew succeed him, 
and take his place in these rooms as a lecturer. To effect this, he 
smited with him his assistant, Mr Cruickshanks ; and, at his death, 
assigned to him the use of his collection of anatomical preparations 
vhiring thirty years. 

** It was under this roof that Dr Baillie ibrraed himself and here the 
pfofession learned- to appreciate htm. He began to give regular lectures 
iiere in 1785, and continued to lecture in conjunction with Mr Cruick- 
shanks till 17:^^9. He had no desire to get rid of the national peculiari- 
ties of language ; «r, if he had, he did not perfectly succeed. Not only 
did the* language of bis native land linger on his tongue, but its recol- 
lections clung to ixis. heart ; and to the last, amidst the splendour of his 
professional life, and tthe -seductions of a court, he took a hearty intertst 
in the happiness and the ^eminence of his original country. And may 
the wodd forget him who foi^ets this fifst demand on his gratitude, 
and best excitement to iionouvahle exertions I But there was a native 
sense and strength of mind which distinguished him, and more than 
compensated for the wcant of the polish and purity of English pronun- 
ciation. He iiosseMed the valuable talent of making, an abstruse and 
difficult subject plain : his prelections were remarkable £ot that lucid 
order and oleamess of -eoqiression which proceed from a perfect con- 
ception of the subject ; and he never pennitted any vanity of display 
to torn him ^om his great object of conveying information in the 
mnplest ami most intelligible way, and so as to be most useful to his 
pupils. Tbat Dr fiaillie ceased to lecture at a time when bis opinions 
became every day more valuable, is the less to -be regretted when we 
consider how he continued afterwards to occupy himself. 

** His first worky on * Morbid AnatAmjr/ W8a» like every thing he did, 
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modest and unpretendiafg; bat it was not on that account the le6s 
valued. A perfect knowledge of his subject, acquired in the midst of 
the fullest opportunities, enabled him to compress into a omall yolume 
more accurate and more useful information ^ban will be found in the 
works of Bonetus, Morgagni, and Lieutaod. This work consisted &t 
'first of a (plain statement of facts, — ^the description of the appearances 
presented on dissection, or what could be preserved and exhibited ; arid 
be afterwards added the narration of symptoms corresponding with the 
morbid appearances. This was an attempt of greater difficulty, wfai^h 
will require the experience of sitccessive lives to -perfect. His neftt 
work was the * Illustration of Morbid Anatomy,' by a series of splendid 
engravings; creditable at once to his own taste and liberality, and to 
the state of the arts in this country. He thus laid a solid foundation 
for pathology, and did for his profession what no physician had done 
before his time. Much, no doubt, remains unperformed ; but I am 
confident that nothing which he h£is done will be undone by those who 
shall follow him. Besides his great work, he gave a description of the 
gravid uterus, and many important contributions to ^he transactions 
and medical collections of his time. Dr Bailiie presented his collection 
of morbid specimens to the college of physicians, with a sum of money 
to be expended in keeping them in order; and it is rather remarkable 
that Dr Hunter, his brother, and his nephew, should have left to their 
country such noble memorials as these. In the college of Glasgow 
may be seen the princely collection of Dr Hunter; the college of 
surgeons have assumed new d^ity, surrounded by the collection of 
Mr Hunter,*— more like the successive works of many men enjoying 
royal patronage or national support, than the work'of a private surgeon ; 
and lastly, Dr Bailiie has given to the 'College of physicians, at least, 
that foundation for a museum of morbid anatomy, which we hope to 
see completed by ^he activity of the members of that body. 

*^ When a physician rises suddenly into eminence, owing to fortuitous 
circumstances, connexions, or addhess, though we cannot condenm that 
person, nothing can be less interesting than his life or fortunes: but 
Dr Baillie's ssocess was creditable to the time. It may be said of him> 
as it was saidjof his unde John, * every time I hear of his increasing 
eminence, it appears to me' like the fc^lfiUing of poetioal justice, so well 
has he deserved ^success by his labours for the advantage of humanity.' 
Yet I cannot aay that there w»» not in his manner «ofHcient reason for 
>bis popularity. Those who have introduced bim ^o femilies from the 
eoantry, muist have observed in them a d^ee of- surprise on first 
meeting the «pbysician of the court. There 'was no asstimption of 
character, or warmth of interest exhibited ; he appeared what he reaUy 
(vras,— 4>De«ome to<be a-dispassionateobseiwer, and to do 'that duty for 
which .he was called. tBut then, When he had to deliv^ bis opinion, 
and move •especially when he had to communicate with tbe-fomily, there 
was a i^amessin fais statement, a reasonableness in all he said, and a 
convincing simplicity in his manner, that bad the 'most soothing and 
happy influence on minds, exalted and almost irritated !by 'suffering and 
the apprehension of unpending misfortune. We cannot estimate too 
highly the influence of Dr Baillie's character on* the profession to which 
he belonged. I ought not, perhaps, to mention 'his mild virtues and 
domestic obaiities; <yei^e recolleotion 'of ^ese must give a deeper 
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tone to our regret, and will be interwoven with his public 
embellishing what seemed to want 110 addition. These private virtues 
ensured for him a. solid and unenvied reputation. All wished to imi- 
tiiie his life, — none to detract from his fame. Every young physician, 
who hoped for success, sought his counsel; and I have heard him 
forcibly represent the necessity of a. blamelese life, and, that, unless 
medical reputation be joined with purity of private character, it neither 
could be great nor lasting. The same generosity and warmth of feel- 
ing which prompted him to many acts of private charily and benevo- 
lence, were not without a powerful influence upon his conduct on more 
arduous occasions, and may well be supposed to have guided and 
sustained him in circumstances which might have shaken other men, of 
less firm and independent minds. But 1 shall not dwell on this view 
of his public character. The matters to which I allude are ill fitted 
for discussion in this place: they belong rather to the history of the 
period in which he lived, and will there he most suitably recorded. 



:uttivalio 



of the most severe 



"After HO many years spent 
science, — for surely anatomy and pathology may be so considered, — 
and in the performance of professional duties on the largest scale, — for 
he was consulted not only by those who personally knew him, but by 
individuals of all nations, — he had, of late years, betaken himself to 
other studies, as a pastime and recreation. He attended 
general progress of science. He took particular pleasure in mineralogy; 
and, even from the natural history of the articles of the Fliarmacopceia 
he appears to have derived a new source of gratification. By a certato 
difficulty which he put in the way of those who wished to consult him,' 
and by seeing them only in company with other medical attendants, ha, 
procured for himself, in the latter part of his life, that leisure which his 
health required, and which suited the maturity of his reputation ; nh 
he intentionally left the field of practice open to new aspirants. 

" When you add to what 1 have said of the celebrity of the uneh 
William and John Hunter, the example of Dr Baillie, and farther co 
sider the eminence of his sister, Joanna Baillie, excelled by none of her 
sex in any age, you must conclude with me, that the family has exhibited^ 
a singular extent and variety of talent. When I last saw him (the 
day before he left town for Tunbridge,} I enjoyed a long and interest- 
ing conversation with him. He was aware of his condition and his 
danger. His friends believed that he was eufiering from a general 
decay of strength, — a sort of climacteric disease. To roe, he appeared 
like a man who had some local source of irritation, or visceral affection, 
which was preying on bis constitution. Every body hoped that his 
state of health was to be ascribed to the fatigue of business, and that 
retirement would afford him relief; but in this we were disappointed. 
He sensibly and rapidly sank, and, by the calmness and resignation of 
Jiis last days, summed up the virtues of his life. Dr Baillie's age was 
not great, if measured by the length of years : he had not completed 
bis sixty-third year; but his life was long in usefulness. He lived long 
enough to complete the model of a professional life. In the studies of 
youth, — in the serious and manly occupations of the middle period of 
life, — in the upright, humane, and honourable character of a physician, 
— and above all, in that dignified conduct which became a man i 
in years and honours, he has left a finislied example to his professioii.'' 
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^i^nv^ ^amf S^nifi^U 

BORN A. D. 1748.— DIED A.D. 1824." 

This accomplished scholar was born in 1748. In early life his health 
was infirniy and his education much interrupted in consequence ; but by 
diligent study, as his constitution improved, he made up his lost ground, 
and became one of the mK>st accomplished classical and general scholars 
of his time. He is said— we know not on what authority — to have been 
a considerable contributor to the * Edinburgh Review,' in its early days. 
Among his published works are : ' An Account of the Remains of the 
Worship of Priapus lately existing at Isemia in the Kingdom of Naples ;' 
to which is added, a ' Discourse on the Worship of Priapus, and its 
connexion with the Mystic Theology of the Ancients,' 4to. 1786. — 

*An Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet,* 4to. 1791 * The 

Landscape,' a didactic poem, Bvo. 1794. — * Review of the Landscape ; 
also of an Essay on the Picturesque, with practical remarks on Rural 
Ornament,' 8vo. 1795.^—* The Progress of Civil Society,' a didactic^ 
poem, 4to. 1796. — * Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste,' 
Bvo. 1805. — * Monody on the Death of the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox,' Bvo. 1606. He also wrote Prolegomena to an edition of Homer, 
and various articles of much merit in the * Classical Journal' and other 
periodicals of the day. He bequeathed hb collection of bronzes, 
medals, and other articles of vertu to the British Museum. 

Wittiam ^f^avp. 

BOnN A. D. 1 749. — DIED A. D. 1824. 

William Sharp was born on the 29th of January, 1749. His 
father was a reputable gun-maker, of Haydon-yard id the Mingries, 
who, observing early manifestations of a talent for drawing in his son 
William, and not being able to estimate (as indeed no father could 
estimate) the full extent of those talents, thought only of qualifymg 
him for the performance of that species of engraving which is bestowed 
on fire-arms, and is technically termed bright engraving, because it 
solicits attention to itself, and not to the impressions that may be taken 
from it by filling its incisions with ink. Young William^was accord- 
ingly apprenticed to Mr Longmate, who practised this species of 
engraving near the Royal Exchange ; and, soon after the expiration of 
his engagement, our artist (having married a French-woman) com- 
meiiced business for himself in Bartholomew-'laue. His 6r8t essay in 
engraving was made on a pewter pot. His friends would have qualified 
the assertion by substituting a silver tankard, but our artist loved truth, 
and insisted on the veracity of this humble commencement. About this 
time he became acquainted with John Kaye Sherwin, from whom he 
no doubt derived much information. At one period he had almost 
concluded an engagement with Sherwin, as an assbtant, but a difPerence 
occurring, the negotiation was broken off. After a few years of experi- 
encey as his powers developed^ Sharp began to feel himself capable of 
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higher works than dog's-collars, and door and card-plates, and one' of 
his first essays in the superior branch of his art, was to travel all the 
way from Bartholomew-lane to the tower of London, make a drawing 
of the old lion Hector, who had been an inmate of that fortress for 
about thirty years, engrave from it a small quarto plate, and expose the 
prints fot sale in his window^ 

Mr Sharp left the busy civio haunts and the hum of Bartholomew- 
lane, somewhere about, the year 1782, for the more salubrioua neigh- 
bourhood of Vauxhall, where he began t» engrave for: the^ Novelist's 
Magazine/ after the designs of Stothard; contributed a single plate to 
S)»uthweirs foHe Bible, and soon after felt firmly seated enough on this 
superior branch to which he had climbed, to undertake more important 
works* la &ct, his mind had, by this time, been expanded by the 
contemplation of good pictures and prints, and he began, to 

" drink the spirit, breathed 

From dead men to their kind :" 

to look with due veneration at the great works of the old masters; and, 
finally, to emulate and imitate them. But the removal to the country 
did not much amend the infirm healdi of Mrs Sharp, and he soon 
became a widower^ but without children. 

His admirable portrait of John Hunter, after Reynolds; his not less 
admirable doctors, or fathers, (as it is sometimes termed,) of the primi- 
tive church discussing the doctrine of the immaculate conception, after 
Guido, the former one of the finest portrait, the latter one of the finest 
historical engravings in the world, were both executed in the small 
house which he occupied near Vauxhall. Here was completed West's 
landing of king Charles the Second, which Woollet, at his demise, had 
left unfinished ; and here were performed several other works not men- 
tioned by those who have hitherto treated of his biography ; among 
them two solemn dances by torch-light in the Friendly islands, and 
some portraits of islanders of the Pacific ocean, engraved for Captain 
Cook's last voyage ; and a most exquisite work of the oval form, after 
Benwell, an artist who died young, and of which the subject is the Chil- 
dren in the Wood. 

Whilst thus living and engraving at Lambeth^ our artist becaine 
gradually and justly dissatisfied with the scanty remuneration which he 
reeeived for his plates from the print-dealers, which kept him always 
poor, although hia expenses were moderate ; and, his brother dying 
somewhat unexpectedly at Gibraltar, he became possessed of some 
property, and was enabled to set about, and to execute and publish for 
himself, some of those works from Salvator Rosa, Domenichino, and 
others of the old masters of high character, from the celebrated collec- 
tion of the late Mr Udn^y, whieh^ in contributing to the extension of 
their fame, has establisked his own. He now effected his removal from 
Lambeth, to a larger house in Charles-street, near the Middlesex 
hospital, and indulged himself in new seeial conoexiooB,! and. a some- 
what more expensive mode of life. 

The exact time when the serenity of his mind and the tenor of his 
studies began ta be invaded by credulous notioBs concerning the animal 
magnetisuk of Mesmer, and the mysteries of Emanuel Swedenborg* has 
not bsea ascertained. Th^ meatal delMioA uadetwUeh he laboured 
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was, probably^ but the result of a moment : nor is it the dates of events 
of this kind, but the facts themselves, that are interesting. Suffice it» 
then, to say, that these things happened nearly about the era of his 
removal to Charles-street; and the same aecession of fortune which 
enabled him to undertake the publication of his own engravings^ 
enabled him^ also, to indulge in these aberrations^ for so we must 
esteem them at the best ; to patronise Bryan, the enthusiast,, and the 
prophet Brothers; to dabble—- for he did no more— in the politics of 
Thomas Paine and Home Tooke, by becoming a member of the 
'Society for Constitutional Information;' and to cultivate various 
friendships^ which had no inconsiderable influence on the future events 
of his life. But, behold^ Richard Brothers arose a prophet in Israel! 
The millennium was at hand I The Jews were to be gathered together, 
and were to reoccupy Jerusalem; and Sharp and Brothers were to 
march thither with their squadrons / Due preparations were accord- 
ingly made, and boundless expectations were entertained by ovr 
enthusiastic artist. Upon a friend remonstrating that none of these 
preparations appeared to be of a marine nature, and inquiring how the 
chosen colony were to cross the seas ? our hero answered, " O, you'll 
see I There'll be an earthquake ; and a miraculous transportation will 
take place." Nor can Sharp's faith or sincerity on this point be in the 
least distrusted ; for he actually sat down aud engraved two plates of 
the portrait of the prophet ; having calculated that one would not print 
the great number of impressions that would be wanted when the 
important advent should arrive. Brothers, however, had mentioned 
dates ; and dates, although proofs of the prophet's sincerity and insanity^ 
are, in other respects, very stubborn things. Yet, the failure of the 
accomplishment of this prophecy may have helped to recommend the 
pretensions- of '^ the woman clothed with the sun V* who now arose — as 
might be thought, somewhat maUapropos — in the west. But miracles 
are superior to the laws of nature ; the apostles were fishermen ; and 
Jesus Christ himself honoured by his birth the house of a poor carpen- 
ter, in an obscure village. The low origin of Joanna Southcote eouldy 
therefore, form no objection to her divine credentials. The drowning 
hopes of the confused and favoured faith of a fanatic will catch at 
straws : the holy scriptures^ had said^ *^ the sceptre- shall not depart 
from Israel, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh corner 
and to him shall the gathering of my4)eople be.'* When Brothers we» 
incarcerated in a mad-house at Islington, Joanna shone forth at Exeter; 
and when the day o£ dread that was to leave the fiur metropolis ia 
ruins, while it ushered forth Brothers and Sharp on their holy errand^ 
passed calmly over, the explicators of divine tmtht and seers of comii^, 
events, being, driven to their shifts, began to look out for new ground^ 
and, in shorty to prevaricate most wofuUy. The days of prophecy^ 
Sbarp^ said, were sometimes weeks, or months ; nay, according to one 
text, a thousand years were but as a single day^ and one day as a 
thousand, years. 

The pious Mrs Rowe» or her husband, has wrtttoD, that^ 

« The sours dark cottage, battered and bewrayM» 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made." 

Buftt. batteced aad beimored aa enc aK*ktf& ftiih^ m moiliwi. MvehUiov* 
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might well be supposed to have become, no new light streamed in at 
the chinks. It was still the soul's dark cottage, when the corpse of the 
prophetess lay in the neighbourhood of Manchester-square. When the 
surgeoDS were proceeding to an anaComical iureGtigatioD of the physical 
and proximate causes of her death, and the mob was gathering without 
doors in anticipation of a riot or a miracle, Sharp continued to main- 
tain, less in spite of the sut^eon's teeth than of Lis own nose, that she 
was not dead, but entranced 1 And also at a subsequent period, when 
be was sitting to Mr Haydou for his portrait, he predicted to that gen- 
tleman, that Joanna would reappear in the month of July, 18^2. " But 
Euppose she should not," said Mr Haydon. " 1 tell you she will," 
retorted Sharp ; " but if she should not, nothing will shake my feith in 
her divine mission.'' And those who were near his person during his 
last illness, state that in this belief he died, 

Mr Sharp's professional fame was widely spread on the continent, 
and wherever else the rays of taste have extended. Foreign institu- 
tions of art so highly respected Lis merits, that he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, and of the Electoral Academy 
of Bavaria. Both these diplomas he received in the year 1814. It 
was his own fault that he was not an associate of the Hoyal Academy 
of his own country. The fact was shortly this : — Sharp had solicited 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to be allowed to engrave his celebrated picture- 
painted for the Empress of Russia, of the Infant Hercules strangling 
the serpent. This proposition was favourably entertained by the presi- 
dent, who, in conversation, offered to recommend Sharp as an associate 
engraver of tlie Royal Academy. But Sharp, full of the honour of his 
own profession, rejected the offer, warmly espousing the opinions of 
Sir Robert Strange, Woollet, Hall, and other eminent chalcographers, 
who considered their art slighted by their not being allowed to become 
Royal academicians. This circumstance, in its turn, offended Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who, on Sharp again waiting on him about engraving 
the picture of Hercules, gave him a cold reception, and informed him 
that the picture had been engaged by Mr fioydell. 

He made two or three removals of his residence before he finally 
domiciliated at Chiswick ; Hmt, from Charles-street, Middlesex hospital, 
to a smaller house in Titchlield-street, where he engraved, ur at least 
completed, his large plate ailer Copley, of the scene before Gibraltar, 
on the morning of the 27th of November, 1761, one of the proudest in 
the annals of war ; when the Spanish floating batteries were destroyed, 
and British magnanimity shared with British valour in the honours of 
the victory. From Titchfield- street he removed to Acton, keeping an 
apartment, which he occasionally occupied, in London -street, Fitzroy- 
square ; and from Acton he removed to Chiswick, where he had nut 
resided long, before he was attacked by dropsy iu the chest, which 
terminated his life at the age of sevcnty.four, on the morning of Sunday, 
the 25th of July. He lies buried in the church-yard of that hamlet, 
U'ith Hogarth, who was of similar origin ; and with De Loutherbourg, 
for whom, at one period, he entertained much mystic reverence. 

The general style of Mr Sliarp'a engraving is not borrowed from any 
of bis predecessors or contemporaries ; but is eclectic, — which is to say, 
that it is fairly felt, and wrought out for himself, after looking at them 
all, with due respect, but without Bervility; and after comparing then* 
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with their grand archetype— Nature. The half-tints and shadows o^ 
his best works are peculiarly rich ; yet it is almost treason to the lights 
'of his Diogenes, his Children in the Wood, and his Fathers of the 
Church, thus to particularise them. His course of lines are always 
conducted with ability, and sometimes with that 

" Wanton heed and giddy cunning,** 

which can result only from genius. His play of lines has, generally 
speaking, the utmost freedom, combined with a power of regularity and 
accuracy, which always appears commensurate to the occasion. This 
implies more of the artist, and less of the mechanic, than we elsewhere 
find ; a solicitude for the end, rather than for the means ; and is the 
result of a grander career of mind, governed by bolder bridling. 

In his works, every artist who is worthy of that denomination, con- 
tinues to live long after the close of his mortal career. Tbey are the 
most just and impartial monuments to his memory. Some of the pro- 
ductions, of which we are about to speak, will be admired for centuries, 
after the superstitious credulity and political folly of their author will 
be utterly forgotten. 

Mr Sharp's principal portraits are as follows : — The Prince of Wales, 
a beautiful specimen of the art, both of the engraver and of the painter, 
who was Cosway. John Hunter, (the great anatomist,) after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, a transcendent performance, of large folio dimensions. 
It is said, that until the production of this plate. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was sceptical as to the power of line engraving to give the masses for 
which his works are so distinguished ; and which had induced him to 
prefer mezzotinto and stippled engravings. Mr Sharp convinced him 
of his error. Mr Moore, the original secretary to the Society of Arts, 
after West. Shakspeare's patron, the earl of Southampton, of quarto 
size, (a small ruined chapel beneath.) A head in Du Roveray's edition 
of * Paradise Lost,' erroneously called the portrait of Milton. Three 
views of the head of king Charles the First, after Vandyke. Sir 
Everard Home, the distinguished comparative anatomist Sir Walter 
Farquhar, physician. The Rev. Dr Valpy. Lord Erskine. Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. Home Tooke. John Kemble. Sir R. Dundas. 
Charles Long, Esq. F. Walker, Esq. John Bunyan. Joanna South- 
cote. William Sharp, engraver, after Joseph. Rev. Dr de Salis. The 
duke of Clarence. Equestrian figure of his royal highness the prince 
of Wales. Whole-length portrait of Sir William Curtis. His principal 
historical engravings were St Cecilia, after Domenichino. Diogenes, 
after Salvator Rosa. The Ecce Homo, after Guido, and the Madonna 
and child, after Carlo Dolci, a pair. Two heads, after Michael Angelo. 
Sortie, made by the garrison of Gibraltar, on the morning of the 27th 
of November, 1781. Boadicea, after Stothard. The Fathers of the 
church, after Guido, a work of superlative merit. Alfred dividing his 
loaf with the pilgrim. The witch of Endor, — and the hovel scene in 
king Lear ; all three after West. The infant Saviour, from Annibal 
Caracci. Christ and St John the Baptist. Head of an old womaii, 
after Rubens. The figures to an oval plate, after Heame, of Mr Peter 
Pounce rescuing Fanny, ftom the novel of Joseph Andrews. A large 
plate, in a forward, though unfinished state, a£ the dead Christ and 
three Maries^ after the celebrated picture by Annibal Caracci; in the 
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cbllection of the earl of CaFlisle. Boadicea and her daughters, after 
Opie, engraved for Hume s ^ History of England/ published by Bowyer* 
Mary Queen of Scots escaping with Both well, after Smirke, for ditto. 
Judith attiring, after Opie* engraved for Macklm's Bible. Destruction 
of the Assyrian host, after De Loutherbourg, engraved for ditto* The 
three Maries at the holy sepulchre, after Smirke^ for ditto. 



^ B0B3t A. D. 1769 — ^Bisn A. D. 1822» 

Edward Daniel Clarke was descended from a line of churchmen 
and scholars. The celebrated Dr William Wotton was his great-grand- 
father. His paternal grand&ther was William Clarke, a fellow of 
St John's, rector of Buxted, author of a valuable work on Saxon coins, 
and a very amiable and estimable man* His father likewise followed 
the clerical career, and passed some time abroad as chaplain to Lord 
Bristol's embassy at Madrid. 

The subject of this notice was born in 1769. He showed, while yet 
a child, the same adventurous spirit and vehement, but not always dis- 
criminating, curiosity, which distinguished him in after life. Every one 
who has studied the works of the man, will recognise distinct lineaments 
of his character, in the following anecdotes of the boy : — ^^ Having upon 
some occasion accompanied his mother on a visit to a relation's house 
in. Surrey, he contrived,, before the hour of their return, so completely 
to stuff every part of the t^rriage with stones, weeds, and other natural 
productions of that county, then entirely new to him, that his mother, 
upon entering, found herself embarrassed how to move ; and, though 
the most indulgent creature alive to her children, she was constrained, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the boy, to eject them one by one from 
the window. For one package, however, carefully wrapped up in many 
a fold of brown paper, he pleaded so hard, that he at last succeeded in 
retaining it : and when she opened it. at night after he had gone to sleep, 
it was found to contain several greasy pieces of half-burnt reeds, such as 
were used at that time in the farmers' kitchens in Surrey, instead of 
candles ; which, he said^ upon inquiry, were specimens of an invention 
that could not fail of being of service to some poor old women of the 
parish, to whom he could easily communicate how they were prepared. 
Another childish circumstance, which occurred about the same time, is 
worthy of reeital, not only because it indicates strongly the early pre- 
valence of the spirit to which we have alluded, but because it accounts 
^ in. some measure for the extraordinary interest he took throughout his 
life in the manners and the fortunes of gypsies. At this period his 
eldest brother was residing with his relations at Chichester; and, as his 
father's infirm state of health prevented him from seeing many persona 
at his house, Edwaird was permitted frequently to wandBr alone in the 
neighbourhood, guarded only by a favourite dog, called Keeper. One 
day, when he had. stayed Cfot longer than usual, an alana was given that 
he was missing ; search was made in every direction, and hour afler hour 
elapsed without any tklhigs of the child. At last hbold nurse^ who 
waa btftter ae^iaio^wlth. hia>h>iMiiB|. iwcuederi iagdiwovsripg lui» io 
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a remote aod rocky valley above a mile from hia father's house, sur- 
rounded by a group of gypsies^ and deeply intent upon a story which 
one of them was relating, to hiok The boy, it seems, had taken care to 
secure their good will- with, some victuals which he had brought from hia 
mother's pantry ; and they, in retura, had. been exerting their talents 
for his amusement. Many of the stories which he thus obtained were 
treasured with great- delight in his memory, and ofleo; brought out, a» 
occasion served, for the amusement of his rustic audience^" 

He received the rudiments of education chiefly at Tonbridge, under 
the celebrated Vicesimus Knox. At the death of his father, he was left 
an under-graduate of Cambridge, with the smallest possible means of 
pursuing his academic studies. His studies at the university were self- 
selected and sufficiently desultory. From his earliest youth he had exhi- 
bited a strong predilection for experimental science, and we find him; 
amusing the university with a balloon, at the moment when he ought to 
have been qualifying himself for an honour I <* To illustrate the desultory 
nature of his occupations at this time,'* says his biographer^ Mr Otter, ^<and 
to give an early specimen of the talent which he always possessed in a very 
high degree, of exciting an interest in the minds of others towards the 
objects which occupied his own, it may be worth while here to give some 
account of a balloon, with which he amused the university in the third year 
of his residence. This balloon, which was magnificent in its size, and 
splendid in its decorations, was constructed and manceuvred, from first to 
last, entirely by himself. It was the contrivance of many anxious 
thoughts, and the labour of many weeks, to bring it to what he wished ; 
and when, at last, it was completed to his satisfaction, and had been sus- 
pended for some da3rs in the College hall, of which it occupied the 
whole height, he announced a time for its ascension. There was noUiing 
at that period very new in balloons, or very curious in the species wbich 
he had adopted ; but by some means he bad contrived to disseminate, 
not only within the walls of his own college, but throughout the whole 
university, a prodigious curiosity respecting the fate of his experiment. 
On the day appointed, a vast concourse of people was assembled, both 
within and around the college ; and the balloon, having been brought to 
its station, the grass-plat within the cloisters, was happily launched by 
himself, amidst the applause of all ranks and degrees of gownsmen, wha 
had crowded the rooi^ as well as the area of the cloisters, and filled the 
contiguous apartments of the master s lodge. The whole scene, in short» 
succeeded to his utmost wish ; nor is it easy to forget the delight which 
flashed from his eye, and the triumphant wave of hie cap, when the 
machine, with its little freight, (a kitten,) having cleared the college 
battlements, was seen soaring in full security over the towers of the 
great gate. Its course was followed on horseback by several personsi 
who had voluntarily undertaken to recover it; and all went home 
delighted with an exhibition, upon which nobody would have ventured, 
in such a place, but himself; while none were found to lament the 
unseasonable waste of so much ingenuity and industry, or to express 
their surprise that to the pleasure of this passing triumph he should have 
sacrificed the whole of an important term, in which most of his contem* 
poraries were employed in assiduoua preparations for their approaching 
disputations in the sehools. But to gratify and amuse others was ever 
a louree q£ tbegiettest satisfiMtiou to himself la ti» funmt of Mb 
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objecti he thought little of any sacrifice he was to make, and itill less of 
any ulterior advantage he might gain ; and though it was important to 
his enjoyment, ilmt (he means employed sbuulj be, more or less, of a 
literary or scientific kind, it was by no means essential Chat they should 
gratify bis own vanity, or reflect any credit upon himself As a proofof 
this, it may be mentioned, that only a few months before this exhibition 
of the balloon in the university, which seemed calculated to excite an 
interest among thousands, he bestowed quite as much time and labour 
in the construction of an orrery, for the sole purpose of delivering a 
couriie of lectures on astronomy in his mother's house, to a single audi- 
tor; and that one his sister." 

On proceeding to his degree in January, 1790, he attained the honour 
of ajunior optime. In liie following year he became tutor to the Hon. 
Henry Tuftou, nephew of the duke of Dorset. In this engagement he 
acquitted himself to the satisfactioa of all parties. In 1 792 he accepted 
the invitation of Lord Berwick, to travel with him for two years. They 
proceeded through Germany and Switzerland to Piedmont, and thence 
by Genoa to Florence, Home and Naples. The vocation of Dr Clarke 
to travelling and scicntilic research was now complete. "An unbounded 
love of travel," are the words of Clarke himself, " influenced me at a 
very early period of my life. It was conceived in infancy, and I shall 
carry it with me to the grave. When I reflect upon the speculations 
of my youth, I am at a loss to account for a passion, which, predomi- 
nating over every motive of interest, and every tie of aflection, urges 
me to press forward, and to pursue inquiry, even in the bosoms of 
the ocean and the desert. Sometimes, in the dreams of &ncy, I am 
weak enough to imagine that the map of the world was painted in the 
awning of my cradle, and that my nurse chaunted the wanderings of 
pilgrims in her legendary lullabies." He remained abroad about two 
years, and on his return, became tutor, successively, to Sir Thomas 
Mostyn, and to two sons of the present marquess of Anglesey. 

In 1798, having previously taken his degree of M. A,, he resumed 
his residence at Cambridge ; and, in the following year, he set out with 
his pupil and friend, Mr Cripps, on a tour through Denmark, Sweden, 
Lapland, Finland, Russia, Tartary, Circassla, Asia Minor, Syria, Pales- 
tine, Greece and Turkey'. Having arrived at the gulf of Bothnia, 
Clarke declared he would not return until he should have " snuffed the 
polar air," and he accordingly proceeded as far as Enontakis, in latitude 
68° Siy north; beyond which, illness prevented him from venturing. 
The following letter, written to his mother from this point, affords a flne 
illustration of his amiable and playful character: "We have found the 
cottage of a priest in this remote corner of tha world, and have been 
snug with him a few days. Yesterday I launched a balloon, eighteen 
feet in height, which 1 had made to attract the natives. You may guess 
their astonishment, when they saw it rise from the earth. Is it not 
fiimous to be here, within the frigid zone? More than two degrees 
within the arctic ; and nearer to llie pole than the most northern shores 
of Iceland 7 For a long time darkness has been a stranger lo us. The 
sun, as yet, passes not below the horizon ; but he dips his crimson visage 
behind a mountain to the north. This mountain we ascended, and had 
the satisfaction to see him make i>is curtsey, without setting. At mid- 
night, the priest of this place lighu his pipe, during three weeks in the 
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year, by means of a burning glass, from the sun's rays. We have been 
driving rein-deer in sledges. Our intention is to penetrate, if possible, 
into Finmark, as far as the source of the Alten, which falls into the icy 
sea. We are now at the source of the Muonio, in Tomea Lapmark. 
I doubt whether any map you can procure will show you the spot. 
Perhaps you may find the name of the place, Enontakis. Well, what 
idea have you of it ? Is it not a fine town ? — sashed windows, and 
streets paved and lighted — French theatres — shops — and public build- 
ings ? — ril draw up the curtain — now see what it is I — A single hut, 
constructed of the trunks of fir-trees, rudely hewn, with the bark half 
on, and placed horizontally, one above another ; here and there a hole 
to admit light. And this inhabited by an old priest, and his young 
wife, and his wife's mother, and a dozen children, and half a dozen dogs, 
and four pigs, and John, and Cripps, and the two interpreters, and 
Lazarus, covered with sores, bit by mosquitoes, and as black as a 
negro. We sleep on rein-deer skins, which are the only beds we have 
had since Torned. The wolves have made such dreadful havoc here, 
that the rich Laplanders are flying to Norway. One of them, out of a 
thousand rein-deer, which he possessed a few years ago, has only forty 
remaining. Our progress from Tornea has been entirely in canoes, or 
on foot, three hundred and thirty miles. There are no less than one 
hundred and seven cataracts between this place and Tornea. We live 
on rein-deer flesh, and the arctic strawberry, which is the only vegetable 
that has comforted our parched lips and palates for some time. It 
grows in such abundance, near all the rivers, that John gathers a pail- 
ful whenever we want them. I am making all possible exertions to 
preserve some for you. Wheat u almost unknown here. The food of 
the natives is raw fish, ditto rein-deer, and sour milk called pijma. 
£ggs> that great resource of travellers, we have not. Poultry are 
never seen. Had I but an English cabbage, I should feast like an alder- 
man I" 

On the 26th of January, 1800, he arrived at Petersburg, whence he 
continued his course to Moscow, and Taganrog on the sea of Azofi*; 
and, on his reaching Achmedshid, in the Crimea, he passed some time 
with his pupil in the house of Professor Pallas. He next visited Con- 
stantinople, where he was employed in searching for Greek medals ; and, 
among other adventures, he contrived to enter the seraglio, " where,** 
he says, '* no Frank had before set his foot.'' Hence he made an excur- 
sion to the Troad, at the prospect of beholding which, he had previously 
said in a letter to a friend, " Tears of joy stream from my eyes while I 
write." Egypt and Syria next claimed his attention. In 1801 he 
visited Egypt, and whilst in that country, a dispute arbing between the 
French and English generals respecting the literary treasures collected 
by the former, he was deputed by General Hutchinson to point out those 
most worthy of being conveyed to England. His country is indebted 
to him, amongst other things, for the acquisition of the famous sarco- 
phagus of Alexander the Great. From Europe he proceeded to Greece, 
where his enthusiasm seems to have reached its highest stretch. ** It 
is necessary," he exclaims, " to forget all that has preceded — all the 
travels of my life — all I ever imagined — all I ever saw I Asia, Egypt, 
the Isles, Italy, the Alps — whatever you will I Greece surpasses all I 
Stupendous in its ruins I awful in its mountains}— -captivating in its 
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vales, — bewitching in its climate. Nothing ever equalled it, — no pen 
can describe it, — no pencil can portray il I" 

Our traveller returned to Cambridge in 1803, bringing with him in 
triumph the colossal bust of Cerea for the university, a choice collection 
of Greek MSS., another of mineralogy, and the premees of Haiiy's new 
system of crystallography, nhicb was then nearly unknown in England. 
The first of these acquirements engaged him deeply in antiquarian 
researches, and the last induced him to undertake an annual course of 
lectures on mineralogy, which have ultimately awakened in Cambridge 
a spirit of scientific investigation in the different branches of natural 
science, highly creditable to the university. These pursuita, added to 
the publication of bis travels, would, it might be thought, have suffi- 
ciently occupied the time and expended the activity of any one indivi- 
dual. Dr Clarke, however, found leisure to embark in the Bible 
question, to fulfil the duties of a. college-tutor and of a. parish-priest, 
(having taken oiviers to hold the college-living of Harlton,) (0 preach 
occasionally at St. Mary's, to enter into all the antiquarian and scientific 
polemics of the day, and to conduct personally all the analytical 
researches incidental to his lectures. In the course of these eitperinienls 
he was led to the important discovery of the gas hlow-pipe, which in its 
turn became the cause of new researches and new trains of inquiry, 
which not only cost him his time, but nearly cost him his life ; — the 
apparatus (as yet imperfect) having, according to Sir H.' Davy's pre- 
diction, exploded with tremendous violence. In one of his letters to a 
friend, in September, 1816, be says: "I sacrificed the whole month of 
August to chemistry. Oh, how I did work I ft was delightful play to 
me ; and I stuck to it, day and night. At last, having blown oS both 
my eye-browa and eye-lashes, and neariy blown out both my eyes, I 
ended with a bang that shook all the houses round my lecture-room. 
The Cambridge paper has told you the result of all this alchemy, for I 
have actually decomposed the earths, and attained them in a metallic 

Dr Clarke's character for versatility and application was a frequent 
theme of admiration in the university ; and we remember, saya a writer 
in the ' New Montlily Magazine,' to have seen some verses attributed 
to Professor Smyth, in which bis numerous occupations are made to 
accumulate on his hands, and to throw him into the most ludicrous and 
provoking embarrass men t. Tlie melancholy consequence, however, of 
tliis great subdivision of mental labour was, that it operated unfavourably 
on Dr Clarke's reputation : for, with more concentration in his pursuits, 
he could not but have taken hia place in the very first line among the 
great inventors and benefactors of mankind. Vast, moreover, as u' 
his powers of application, he in the end completely exhausted them ; and 
he embittered by disease, and cut short his valuable life, by exercise 
the mind greater than the body could endure. 

In return for his labours and liberal donations to the university, be < 
successively received an honorary degree of LL.D. the professorship of 
mineralogy, (a chair founded expressly tor himself,) and the appoint- 
ment of sub-librarian to the university librarj-. Shortly after taking 
orders, he married ; and at his death he lefl seven children. For the 
purposes of health and tranquillity lie had latterly retired to Trumping- 
ton, where be .appears to have lived in the bosom of his family in great 
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affection and philosophical simplicity. ^'No bipeds," says he, *'ever 
lived more happily than^we. I am now.sitliiig in a room six feet square, 
with a notable housewife, three sprawling brats and a tame squirrel ; in 
the midst of which this letter tells how I chirp." On another occasion 
he says, ** I do assure you we have long lived to see the absurdity of 
keeping what is called an establishment: we hare neither carriage, cart, 
horse, ass, nor mule; and if I were ten tinxes richer I would live as 
I now do, in a cockchafer-box, close packed up with my wife and 
children. We neYer Tisit, consume only wine of our own making, and 
breed nothing but rabbits and children." 

In the midst of these pursuits and enjoyments, Dr Clarke died on the 
9th of March, 1822. Of his character, his amiable and affectionate bio- 
grapher, Mr Otter, thus speaks : << The two most remarkable qualities 
of his mind were enthusiasm and benevolence, remarkable not more for 
the d^ree in which they were possessed by him, than for the happy 
combinations in which they entered into the whole course and tenor of 
his life ; modifying and forming a character, in which the most eager 
pursuit of science was softened by social and moral views, and an 
extensive exercise of all the charities of our nature was animated with a 
spirit which gave them a higher value in the minds of all with whom he 
had relation or communion. His ardour for knowledge, not unaptly 
called by his old tutor literary heroism, was one of the most zealous, 
the most sustained^ the most enduring principles of action, that ever 
animated a human breast ; a principle which strengthened with his 
increasing years, and carried him at last to an extent and variety 6f 
knowledge infinitely exceeding the promise of his youth, and apparently 
disproportioned to the means with which he was endowed ; for though 
his memory was admirable, his attention always ardent and awake,^ and 
his perceptions quick and vivid, the grasp of his mind was not greater 
than that of other intelligent men ; and in closeness and lacuteness of 
reasoning, he had certainly no advantage, while his devious and analytic 
method of acquiring knowledge, involving as it did in some of the steps 
all the pain of a discovery, was a real impediment in his way, which 
required much patient labour to overcome. But the unwearied energy 
of this passion bore down every obstacle and supplied every defect ; and 
thus it was, that always pressing forwards, without losing an atom of the 
ground he had gained, profiting by his own errors. as much as by the 
lights of other men, his matnrer-advances in knowledge often extorted 
respect from the very persons irho had regarded his early efforts with a 
sentiment approaching to ridicule. AUied to this was his generous 
love of genius, with his quick perception of it in other men; qualities 
which, united with his good nature, exempted him fi[^m those envyings 
and jealousies which it is the tendency of literary ambition to inspire, 
and rendered him no less disposed to honour the successful efforts of the 
competitors who had got before him in the race, than prompt to encourage 
those whom accident or^want of opportunity had lefl behind. But the 
most pleasing exercise of these qualities was to be observed in his inter- 
course with modest and intelligent young men ; none of whom ever lived 
much in his society without being improved and delighted, — improved by 
the enlargement or elevation of their views, and delighted with having 
some useful or honourable pursuit, suitable to their talents, pointed out 
to them, or some portion .of his own enthusiasm imparted to their minds.'" 
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Cj^arks iHaturin. 

BOBM A. D. 178fi.— DIED A. D. 1824. 

" Some twenty or thirty years before tlie Frencli reyolution, a lady 
of rank attached to the court is said to have been driving through a 
retired street in Paris, when the cries of an infant child caught Iter 
attention. Tlie singularity of the circumstance in so lonely and remote 
a spot naturnlly induced her to inquire into tlie cause, and she drew up 
her horses, desiring her servant to ascertain from whence the cries 
proceeded. The man returned, aller a very short search, with a basket 
containing a child newly born, wbich he found in an obscure corner of 
the street. The infant was dressed in the richest clothing, and seemed 
to belong to parents of distinction, whose motives for that inhumau 
abandonment there can be no great difficulty in guessing at; but aUhuugh 
many exertions were afterwards made to discover who they were and the 
causes of their conduct, the whole matter still remains, and is likely to 
continue, an impenetrable mystery. The street in which the child was 
found was called the Rue de Mathurine, in honour of a convent which 
then stood in it dedicated to a French saint of that name ; and the 
foundling, consequently, was called Mathurine, Anglhi Maturin. The 
lady to whose maternal fosterage the child was thus providentially com- 
mitted, sent it at a proper age to the convent to be educated, and never 
neglected an opportunity of promoting the future objects for which she 
designed it. ^- But the boy, born under the caprice of fortune, grew up 
under its inflictions, and was doomed Co the trials of a very fluctuating 
life. He had scarcely reached manhood, when he became a viclim to 
the political fury of the times, and was thrown Into the Bastille, from 
which, after a long incarceration, he escaped into England at the period 
of the revolution. Here he married and naturalised. Fi-om this indi- 
vidual, with whom the name of Maturin originated, the poet descended." 

So writes an apparently well-informed contributor in the ' New 
Monttily Magazine,* and he traces to this incident some of the exciting 
sources of Maturin's ambition. He lived to cherish the idea that the 
lady of rank who rescued the foundling was actually its mother, and 
that he would one day be able to trace his ancestry to a noble stem. 
His father held a situation in the Dublin post-office. Charles was the 
seventh child of the family. " In common with almost every man of 
genius," says the writer already quoted, "the first indications of his 
taste were exhibited in sundry temporary verses upon local and personal 
subjects, which were, as all such premature tokens of talent are, read 
with avidity and admiration, and quoted, and copied in the circle of 
domestic friends. Nor did his friends forget that fatal fondness of 
excessive praise to which the heart too otYen gives way, — which arrests 
the growth of solid information and Che progress of improvement, by 
filling the precocious aspirant with undue notions ot his powers, and 
giving him sufficient excuse for lliinking he is already perfect, and can 
perform by intuition, what others have done by labour. The tender- 
ness of his parents towards him, however, was in some measure drawn 
from circumstances of household sorrow, as he was the only child left of 
many who lived Lieyond the term of boyhood, and who seemed to have 
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been preserved to their love like a solitary relic of early years : he was 
therefore treated with extraordinary fondness, and every new instance 
of ability was a fresh motive to that natural and lavish affection : his 
appearance, too, was a justificatioii of their anxiety, for his frame was 
delicate and fragile, and a cast of melancholy and reserve overspread his 
features, which at that period were exceedingly interesting. Some of 
these verses were, as a matter of course, published in the newspapers, but 
I am not aware that they excited any attention beyond that of the imme- 
diate friends to whom the secret of publication was made known. His 
earliest passion, notwithstanding the applause bestowed on his author- 
ship, was for the acting drama: here he was the director, the manager, 
the prompter, the arranger of scenes, and the overseer of the wardrobe. 
The spirit and genius he threw into his plans naturally gave him the 
supremacy amongst his juvenile companions ; and an authority, equal 
to a dictatorship, was universally conceded to him on those occasions of 
holiday pageant and pastime. He ingeniously seized upon opportuni- 
ties, when his parents were flrom home,' to construct his private theatri- 
cals, which he did by converting folding-doors into a green curtain, the 
back apartment into a stage, and the front into pit, boxes, and gallery 
for the accommodation of his imaginary, or, at best, scanty audience. It 
may be remarked as a singular type of the turn of his mind, as after- 
wards developed in his writings, that his ^vourite play was Lee's 
'Alexander,' in which he enacted the principal part himself. The 
mad poetry of that piece was his favourite recitation, and it would have 
been difRcult to discover an actor who could give a greater force to the 
tempestuous passage of his * Bucephalus* than young Maturin. But 
who could have beheld the germ of so much talent in the boy dressing 
and instructing his young sisters and companions ? Yet even in that 
subordinate department he exhibited an adherence to truth, and a desire 
for effect, that subsequently expanded into delineation of costume and 
character, to which the delight of thousands has borne testimony. Inap- 
propriate and meagre as were his dresses, they were, nevertheless, dis- 
posed gracefully ; and if his queen wore a shattered turban of his 
mother's, and flounced in a French silk or an Irish tabinet, yet she was 
redeemed by some slight ornament, or some peculiar fold of the drapery, 
that gave an air of antiquity or extravagance to her appearance : and 
comical as he must have looked in a double-breasted waistcoat of his 
father's, and perhaps a scratch-wig, with old Spanish shoes, and some of 
his mother's frills round his neck and wrists, still he contrived to throw 
over the ludicrous personation a semblance of reality of manner and 
earnestness of delivery, that quickly dissipated that which was ludicrous 
in the effect." 

At the age of fifteen young Maturin entered Trinity college, Dublin, 
where he won many academic honours, and finally gained a scholarship. 
Having taken orders he obtained the curacy of Loughrea, and subse- 
quently that of St. Peter's, Dublin ; but his ruling passion was for the 
belles lettres, — " his profession drew him one way,— his genius another, 
—and necessity both." 

His first appearance as a novelist was under the uninviting appellatioa 
of * Jasper Murphy;' his next succeeding brochures bore the almost 
equally unpropitious names of * Montorio,* * The Wild Irish Boy,' and 
*The Milesian.' None of these works procured him either profit qr feme. 

VIII. 2 L 
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It was the tragedy of ' Bertram,' presented and performed at Drury Lane; 
through the inBuence of Lord Byron, whiclt iimt brought him favour* 
tibly before the public. The profit! of the representation, and the copju 
right of that tragedy, exceeded, pcrbapa, one thousand pounds, nbila 
the praises bestowed iipou itsauthorby critics of all classes, convinced Mr 
Itlaturin tliat he had only to sit down and concoct any number of play» ' 
he pleased, each yielding him a pecuniary return, at least equal to the 
£rst. Unfortunately the brightest hopes of genius are oilen the most 
iallaciou?, and bo it proved in the present instance. A lew inonthi . 
produced a second tragedy, which failed, and with it faded away tba i 
dreams of prosperity, in which the author of Bertram indulged. Time 
enabled Mr Maturin gradually (o eiitricate himselffrom embarrassment^ 
occasioned by the failure of his hopes; and having thus had the wings 
cFhis ambition somewhat shortened, he in future pursued a safer fligbb i 
His eccentricities, however, remained in their former vigour 
coteries of Lady Morgan, or the romantic solitudes of Wioklow, tlis j 
vain oddities of the curate of St. Peter's continued as remarkable aa 1 
during the height of his tragic triumphs. Latterly liis pen was cliiefly 1 
employed on works of romance, in which he evinced great powers of 
inioginaCiDn and fecundity of langnage, with cvideut and lamentable ours^ 
]essne«s in the application of both. He wrote rather for money than for 
fame, and drew a considerable revenue from the sale of his productlouK 
His most extraordinary production is iiis romance of 'Melmoth.' 
" It is a most characteristic epitome of all his productions. Genius and 
extravagance — nature and prodigies — angels attd devils — theology and 
libei'tinism, contest every line of every page of these volumes, and leave 
ua in doubt, at last, whether we should most admire, or deplore, the 
pen-erted talent which they iudisputabiy discover. TJie idea of ths 
work, we are told iu the preface, is taken from a passage in one of the 
author's sermons — the passage runs thus: — 'at this moment is there 
one of us present, however we may have departed from the Lord, disr 
obej'ed his will, and disregarded his word — is tlicre one of us who would 
at this moment accept all that man could bestow, or earth aifurd, to resign 
the hope of his salvation ? No — there is not one, — not such a fool oa 
earth, were the enemy of mankind to traverse it with the otTcr I' And 
thus those sacred truths, which, as the ambassador of Christ, he has 
but just promulgated from the pulpit, the moment he descends fromit, attt 
converted Into the theme of a ronnance I The novel is not taken from any 
sermon, but from the ' Faustus' of Goethe. Melmoth is Doctor Faus» 
tuf, under the title of the ' Wanderer,' and closely resembles him, not 
only in his life and fate, but in many of his adventures. It is a mucit 
closer imitation even than the ' Manfred' of Lord Byron, who, Ihougb. 
he borrowed the idea, has clothed it in a magnificence which is all his 
own. The story is that of a wretched being, who has sold himself t» i 
the enemy of man for the sake of a protracted existence, during whicfc l 
he is to be omnipotent on earth — gillcd with unfading youth — witb | 
houndkss wealth — with the facalty of traversing an hemisphere at a 
— with a spell of persuasion which is perfectly irresistible, and, iii shor^ ' 
Willi evci'y thing escept dominion over mcmoi'y, which embitters all, by 
perpetually recurring to the price at which they have been purchased." ' 

' See n paper ' On lliu Writing) of Mklurin,' In Uie 8d lolune tit ttv^ 
BUgaiine.' 
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Cojpel %ottt* 

BORN A. D. 1751. — ^SIED A. D. 1824. 

Mr Cafel Lopft was the son of an English barrister. He irai 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, and early manifested a strong taste for 
classical and poetical literature. At the age of 24 he was called to the 
bar. He had made his debut as an author before this period, in some 
small poetical pieces ; and in 1776 we find him editing a professional 
volume of * Cases chiefly in the King's Bench,* and entering keenly aH 
a pamphleteer into the political controversies of the day. He vigorously 
opposed the American war, and advocated reform in the representation, 
and other liberal measures* He retired from practice in 1781, when he 
succeeded to the Capel estates in Suffolk ; but on being dismissed from 
his office as a magistrate, in 1800, in conseqnence of his interference on 
behalf of a young woman under sentence of death, he resumed profes- 
sional practice, and was chosen recorder of Aldborough. He subse- 
quently quitted England, and resided with his family on the continent 
until his death in May, 1824. Mr Lofll was a man of great mental 
activity, and very considerable acuteness. He contributed largely to 
the periodical publications of the day, on various topics, literary, meta* 
physical and political. His principal productions are : — * Timoleon,* a 
tragedy ; * Eudosia,* a poem in blank verse ; a * Translation of the first 
two Georgics of Virgil;* * Laura, or an Anthology of Sonnets;* an 
* Essay on the Law of Libel ;* and an edition of Gilbert's * Law of 
Evidence.* 

BORN A. D. 1773. DIED A. D. 1825. 

Dr Elmsley was bom in 1778, and educated first at a school at 
Hampstead, and afterwards at Westminster. Hi» extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in classical learning, caused him to be placed in the sixth or 
highest form at this seminary; but he was precluded by his age from 
becoming a member of the foundation. It was, however^ generally 
expected^ that a studentship would have been conferred upon him by the 
dean of Christ-church, and there is reason to believe that something 
very like a promise to this effect was made, which an influence not easy 
to be resisted in favour of another person had weight enough to firus* 
trate. Mr Elmsley was equally unsuccessful in an attempt to obtain a 
fellowship at Merton ; and thus left the university of Oxford with none 
of its rewai*ds or emoluments, but with a reputation for deep and extent 
sive learning, which no under-graduate had for many j^ears obtained. 
He was in fact at that early age far beyond what is commonly meant 
by instruction, and fit to bear a part as an equal in all literary conver* 
sation with an}' whom the university had to produce* It is possible 
that this unusual inversion of the relative proportions between the 

1 From the ' Gentleman^ MagazinV 
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rulers of a college and tlieir pupils, whicli, free as he was from all v 
glory and arrogance, it was not In his nature to keep out of view, and I 
whicli indeed could not be conceded, might produce some degree of-H 
jealousy, and lessen in some persons that cordiality of regard which bis f 
virtues deserved, if it did not even tend to make them extenuate the \ 
praise due to Lis inlellectual powers. It must be added, Ly way of 1 
escuse as well as eiplanalion, that Mr Elmsle.y was rather unguarded J 
in conversation, and possessed a strong propensity to seize the ludicrouf J 
point of view, which, though accompanied with perfect good-nature an^ j 
benevolence, is not a talent in great favour with those who think, no^ ■ 
unjustly, that the subordination and seriousness of a university canni^ ff 
well be maintained without somewhat more of solemnity, even in triRes,^ i 
than is consonant to the general habits of the world. However thtf I 
may be, it is certain that he quitted Oxford with far less favourably \ 
impressions than those which came afterwards to oeeupy his mind, and 
to render that university for the latter years of his life, the object of his 
affectionate solicitude, as well aa his most favoured residence. 

Mr Elmslev took orders not long afterwards ; proceeded M. A. i 
1797, and was presented in 1798, by W. J. H. Blatr, Esq. to little ] 
Horkesley, a small chapelry in Essex, which he retained to tits deatli^ 
but the whole emoluments of which, after ceasing to reside there, he ] 
bestowed on his curate. He never held any other preferment in Ihft 
church. By the death of his uncle, Mr Peler Elmsley, the well-knowq 
bookseller, he shortly after inherited an independent fortune, which lefi 
him at liberty to devote his mind to those literary researches which 
ivcre its resource and delight, especially to Greek philology, which lie 
»oon chose as his favourite province. The events in the life of a 
of letters, thus independent in fortune, and tranquil in character, 
cannot be expected to furnish niuch information. Mr Elmsley resided ' 
for some time at Edinburgh, and became intimately acquainted with i 
the distinguished young men wlio set on foot the 'Edinburgh Review' 
in 1802. To this publication he contributed several articles in Greelt 
literature; the critique on Heyne's Homer in the 4lh number, on 
Sch weigh auser's Athen^us in the dth, on Bloumfield's Prometheus i 
the 33d, and on Person's Hecuba, in the 37th; there may possibly be j 
others of which we are not immediately aware. In the 'Quarterly j 
Review," he wrote on article on Markland's Suppllces, and some others, ] 
which we cannot particularize. The only instance of hb taking up the j 
pen for the purpose of publication, on any but a philological subject, 
as far as we know, was in a critique of Lord Clarendon's Religion and 
Policy, iu the aSth number of the 'Edinburgh Review.' His more ' 
ostensible contributions to classical literature are well-known ; an edition 
of the Acharnanes in 1809; of the (Edipus Tyrannus in 1811 ; of the 
Heraclidce in 1615 ; of the Medea in 1818 ; of the Bacchs: in 1821 ; 
and lastly of the CEdipus Colon*us in 1B23. These publications estab- J 
lished his fame throughout Europe as a judicious critic, aud consum- I 
mate master of the Greek language. Without entering into conipari- , 
sons, which must always be invidious, and for which the present writer 
is by no means prepared, it may be eaid, without hesitation, that ho I 
was in the very first class of scholars whom this country has produced I 
in this advanced age of philological researches. Aware of the uncer- 
tainty of conjecture, he was always diffident of correcting the test ' 
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ivitliout authority ; which is the more to be remarked, because of one 
at least of the dramatists who chiefly occupied his attention, Sophocles, 
he entertained a very low opinion of the existing manuscripts, whicb 
he believed to have been all transcribed from, or corrected by, a Codex 
archetypusy itself written about the 7th century, when the purity of 
tlie Athenian idiom had ceased to be understood. This judgment, 
however, was not hastily formed; no man submitted more patiently to 
the drudgery of collation, or was more anxious to avail himself of all 
the assistance which the great European repositories of manuscripts 
afford. It was in a considerable degree for this purpose that Ml^ 
Elmsley visited France and Italy several times, and spent the entire 
winter of 1818 in the Lauren tian library at Florence. 

Mr Elmsley lived a i%yf years, after his return from Edinburgh, in 
Gower-street ; but in 1807 took a house at St Mary Cray ; sacrificing 
the allurements of London society for the sake of his mother and some 
other relatives, to whom a country residence was more eligible. He 
continued in the midst of a polished and hospitable neighbourhood, to 
whom his excellence of disposition and lively wit rendered him the 
object of high esteem and attachment, and in the enjoyment of a learned 
leisure, till 1816, when he set out on a tour to Italy. Familiar in an 
extraordinary degree with modern history, and all the information sub- 
sidiary to it, and endowed with a minute curiosity as to all the details 
of such subjects, he felt a strong relish for foreign travel. Seldom with 
a companion, still more seldom with a servant, he wandered through 
celebrated scenes, adding continually to his immense stores of accu- 
mulated knowledge, rather indeed, through the eye than the ear ; for 
he associated little with foreigners, notwithstanding his accurate ac- 
quaintance with the French and Italian languages. He returned to 
England in 1817, and then took up his abode at Oxford, which he now 
determined to make his permanent residence. In 1818 he went again 
to Italy; and after returning in the spring of 1819, was easily persuaded 
to accept a sort of commission from our government, jointly with Sir 
Humphrey Davy, to superintend the development of the papyri found 
at Herculaneuni. It will be remembered, that more sanguine hopes 
were entertained than the experiment realized, that the genius of this 
illustrious chemist might overcome the obstacles which had hitherto 
prevented those interesting volumes from being unrolled. But as it 
was of high importance that no time should be unnecessarily wasted in 
an operation which must, on any supposition, be tedious, Mr Elmsley 
was relied upon to direct the choice of manuscripts, as soon as by^ 
partially laying them open, the contents and character of each should*-, 
be determined. The experiment, as is well-known, proved wholly- 
abortive; and Mr Elmsley returned to England in 1820; but havings 
imprudently exposed himself too much to the heat, he was seized w'/^hr 
a severe fever at Turin, from which, it is probable, the subsequent 
failure of his constitution may be dated. Though for some time nothing 
occurred materially to alarm his friends, he was more frequently indis- 
posed than before, and from the date of a tour he took in Germany, 
during the summer of 1823, the apparent commencement of an organic 
disease of the heart may be traced, which ultimately deprived the world 
of this eminent scholar. After his return from Italy, he lived almost 
wholly at Oxford $ he took the degree of doctor in divinity, became 
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principal of Albati hall, and Camden professor of history in 1823, and 
was justly expected to succeed to the next vacancy of a canonry of 
Ckrik-ohurch. 

Though Dr Elrasley must he chiefly known to the public as a Greek 
critic, it was byino. means in this' department of learning that his abilities 
and acquirements were most extraordinary in the eyes of his friends ; 
and some of them have frequently regretted that he should have con- 
fined himself, in what he meant for the world, to so narrow a walk as 
that of collating manuscripts, and attempting to restore the text of a 
few tragedies. He certainly did not overvalue the importance of this 
very limited province of philology, which the conspicuous success of 
one great scholar, has rendered, perhaps too exclusively, fashionable 
among those who aim at .a reputation for classical learning; yet, from 
whatever cause, he was content to pass several years in a species of 
labour which, to say the least, did not call into action the full powers 
of his juind, or impart to others his immense stores of general know- 
ledge. He was probably the best ecclesiastical scholar in England ; 
more; conversant than any one with all the history of religious opinion — 
except,.perhapsy for the present times — and with all the details, however 
trifling, connected with the several churches of Christendom. Few 
priests of that of .Rome could better know their own discipline and 
ceremonies, which he could explain with a distinctness and accuracy 
altogether surprising, and characteristic of his retentive memory, and 
the clear arrangement of his knowledge. He was almost equally at 
home in the civil institutions and usages of different countries, and in 
every species of historical information, never pretending to knowledge 
that he did not possess, but rarely found deficient in the power of 
answering any question. This astonishing comprehensiveness and 
exactitude of learning was united to a sound and clear judgment, and 
an liabitual impartiality. Averse to all that wore the appearance of 
passion, or even of as much zeal as men of less phlegmatic tempera- 
ments cannot but mingle with their opinions, he was generally inclined 
to a middle course in speculation as well; as practice, and looked with 
philosophical tranquillity on the contending factions, religious or political 
whom history displayed to him, or whom he witnessed in his own age. 
If he spoke with asperity or marked contempt of any, it was of hot- 
headed and bigoted partizans, whose presumptuous ignorance is so often 
united with disingenuous sophistry. These were frequently the^ objects 
of a vein of pleasantry, wherein > he particularly excelled. For it would 
hardly be suspected, by those who have only heard of Elmsley as an 
eminently. laborious philologist, that his liveliness of imagination, and 
readiness of wit, were as remarkable as his learning. Those who had 
(he good fortune to enjoy his intimacy, and preserved it by correspon- 
dence, can best bear witness to these distinguishing qualities. His 
letters, especially those written during his travels, were ridi in a diffused 
vis comica, a perpetual liveliness, move delightful than the occasional 
sallies of professed wits; his prompt memory suggesting quotations and 
illustrative allusions from all ancient and modem literature. In this 
quick perception of the ludicrous, and in his fondness for comedies and 
other light reading, as well as in his erudition and sagacity, he bore a 
ifesemblanee to Porson. But none of the blemishes which alloyed that 
great man;s character: eouhl be imputed to Mr tElmsIey* Bis life had 
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been uniformly regular; and his conrersation, though entirely free froia 
solemnity, strictly correct. In all the higher duties of morality no one 
could be more unblameable. His kindness towards his family and 
friends, his scrupulous integrity, his disdain of every thing base and 
servile, were conspicuous to all who had opportunities of observing his 
character, though never ostentatiously displayed. The last months of 
his life called forth other qualities, which support and dignify the hour» 
of sorrow and suffering; a steady fortitude, that uttered no complaint, 
and betrayed no infirmity; with a calm and pious resignation, in that 
spirit of Christian philosophy he had always cultivated, to the pleasure 
of his Creator. 



^totfit &ovtion iSjjrom 

BOEN A. D. 1786. — DIED A. D. 1824. 

Lord Byron was born at Dover, on the 22d January, 1788. He 
was the grandson of Admiral John Byron, and succeeded his great-unde^ 
William, Lord Byron, while at school, in 1798. His father was the 
admiraVs only son, Captain John Byron, of the guards, notorious for his 
gallantries and reckless dissipation. By the eccentricity and misconduct 
of the old Lord Byron, and of the captain his nephew, the reputation dt 
the family of Byron, so ancient and honourable in English history, had 
been considerably tarnished. The former was tried by his peers fyat 
killing his relation, Mr Chaworth, in a combat with swords, after a tavern 
dispute, under circumstances so equivocal that he was indicted for mufw 
der, and only saved from the penalty attendant on manslaughter by plead* 
ing his peerage — an escape which did not prevent him from being con* 
signed, by public opinion, to a life of seclusion and obscurity. Captaitt 
Byron, the poet's father, was so dissipated, that he obtained the name of 
^mad Jack Byron.' He was one of the handsomest men of his day, but so 
immersed in all the &sbionable vices, that, at length, to be seen in his 
company was deemed discreditable. In his twenty-seventh year, he 
seduced Amelia, marchioness of Carmarthen, daughter of the earl of 
Holdernesse, to whom, on a divorce following, he was united in marriage*. 
This ceremony the ill-fated lady did not survive more than two yeai9» 
when he took, for a. second wife, Miss Gordon of Gight in Aberdeen^ 
shire, whose fortune he quickly dissipated, leaving her a destitute widow* 
in 1791, with a son, the celebrated subject of this article^ then only three 
years of age. 

Previously to the death of her husband, having been deserted by him^ 
Mrs Byron retired, with her infant son, to Aberdeen, where she lived in 
narrow circumstances and great seclusion. The singular circumstancesi 
attendant upon the early childhood of Byron seem to have operated very 
materially in the formation of his very striking character. Until seven 
years of age, the care of his education rested solely on his mother, to 
whose excusable, but injudicious indulgence some of the waywardness 
by which it was subsequently marked, was, even by himself, attributed* 
Being then of a weakly constitution, that d^advantage, added to a slight 
malconformation in one of his feet, naturally rendered him an object of 
2eculiar'4K>licitude ; and to invigorate his coastitutioD^ he was not mnt 
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to school, but alloweil to brace IiIb liuibs upon ihe mountains in tlie 
neigbbourhood, where he early acquired aaaociations, and encountered 
a mass of legendary lore, which Indisputably nurtured his poetical ten- 
dencies. At the age of seven, lie was sent to the grammar-school ak 
Aberdeen, where he was more distinguished fur great occasional eser- 
tions, in order to make up for the intervab of absence rendered neces- 
sary by his delicacy of health, than by his general application. In all 
boylfh sports, however, the ardour of his temperament enabled him to 
surmount bis natural disadvantages. 

In 1798 the death of his great-uncle, without issue, gave him the 
title and estates of the family ; on which, being then ten years of age, iie 
was removed from the immediate care of his mother, and placed under 
the guardianship of the earl of Carlisle, who had married the sister of 
the late Lord Byron, a lady of considerable poetical abilities. On this 
change, the youthful lord was placed at Harrow, where he distinguished, 
himself more by his love of manly sports, and by his undaunted spirit, 
than by attention to his studies, or submission to the school discipline; 
but, although in a subsequent part of his life he indulged in some ani- 
madversion upon the tendency of the system in public schools, he always 
cherishedaaatfectionatereroembraoceof Harrow, and of its master, Doc- 
torDrury. He had scarcely seen anything of the quiet graces of domestic 
life, when, in the course of a short residence at Newstead, in the summer 
of 1804, he became known to the family of Chaworth of Annesley, tha 
descendants of the gentleman who was killed by his great-uncle- The 
heiress of Annesley was then a beautiful girl, some two years older than 
Lord Byron. There was something to touch a colder fancy in the situa- 
tion, and he soon became intoxicated with the deepest and purest passion 
his bosom was ever to know- A young lady of eighteen is as old, all 
the world over, as a man of tive-and-twenty ; and she amused herself 
with the awkward attentions of a. lover whom she considered as a mere 
Hchool-boy. Litile did she guess with what passions, and with what a 
mind, her fortune had brought her into contact. " In the dances of the 
evening (says his biographer) Mies Chaworth, of course. Joined, while 
her lover sat looking on, solitary and mortified. It is not impossible, 
indeed, that the dislike which he always expressed for this amusement 
may have originated in some bitter pang, felt in his youth, on seeing 
' the lady of his love' led out by others to the gay dance from which, 
he was himself excluded. During all this ti.-.ie he had the pain uf know- 
ing tiiat the heart of her he loved was occupied by another; — that, as 
he himself expresses il 

■ H« sieli. 



" If at any moment, however, lie had flattered himself with the hope of 
being loved by her — a circumstance mentioned in his ' Memoranda ' ; 
one of the most painful of those humiliations to which the defect in fa 
foot had exposed him — must have let the truth in, with dreadful ce 
tainty, upon his heart. He cither was told of, or overheard. Miss Cha- 
worth saying to her maid, ' Do you think I could care anything for that 
lame boy ?' This speech, as he himself described it, was like a shot 
through his heart. Though late at night when he heard it, he instantly 
darted out of the house, and, scarcely knowing whither he ran, never 
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stopped till he found himself at Newstead. The picture which he ha» 
drawn of this youthful love, in one of the most interesting of his poems, 
' The Dream,' shows how genius and feeling can elevate the realities of 
this life, and give to the commonest events and objects an undying 
lustre. The old hall at Annesley, under the name of * the antique ora- 
tory,' will long call up to fancy the * maiden and the youth* who once 
stood in it ; while the image of the ^ lover's steed,' though suggested by 
the unromantic race-ground of Nottingham, will not the less conduce to 
the general charm of the scene, and share a portion of that light which 
only genius could shed over it With the summer holi- 
days ended this dream of his youth." This episode is to the story of 
Byron, though in a different way, what that of ' Highland Mary ' is to 
Kobert Burns's. This was his one " true love," — perhaps no truly ima- 
ginative mind ever had room for two. But instead of ending, like 
Burns's early dream of love and innocence, in pure humanizing sorrow, 
this blossom was cut off rudely, and left an angry wound upon the stem. 
His profoundest pathos is embodied in the various poems which his 
maturer genius consecrated to the recollections of Annesley ; and it is 
all interwoven with a thread of almost demoniacal bitterness: *' A dis- 
position on his own side, to form strong attachments, and a yearning 
desire after affection in return, were the feeling and the want," says 
Mr Moore, " that formed the dream and torment of his existence. We 
have seen with what passionate enthusiasm he threw himself into his 
boyish friendships. The all-absorbing and unsuccessful love that followed 
was, if I may so say, the agony, without being the death, of this unsated 
desire, which lived on through his life, filled his poetry with the very 
soul of tenderness, lent the colouring of its light to even those unworthy 
ties which vanity or passion led him afterwards to form, and was the last 
aspiration of his fervid spirit in those stanzas written but a few months 
before his death :— 

< *Tis time this heart should be uftmoved. 

Since others it has ceased to move ; 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love !' " 

When between sixteen and seventeen, he was entered of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and here, as at Harrow, his dislike of discipline 
drew upon him much unavoidable rebuke, which he repaid with sar- 
casm and satire ; among other practical jokes, he kept a bear, which, 
he observed, he was training up for a degree. At the university he 
fell, according to every account, including his own, into a course of 
reckless profligacy. The following is an extract from a letter, writ- 
ten in his twentieth year : — " My pretensions to virtue are unluckily so 
few, that though I should be happy to merit, I cannot accept your 
applause in that respect. One passage in your letter struck me forci- 
bly ; you mention the two Lords Ly ttleton in the manner they respec- 
tively deserve, and will be surprised to hear the person, who is now 
addressing you, has been frequently compared to the latter. I know I 
am injuring myself in your esteem by this avowal, but the circumstance 
was so remarkable from your observation, that I cannot help relating^ 
the fact The events of my short life have been of so singular a nature^ 
that, though the pride commonly called honour has, and, I trust, ever 
willy prevent me from disgracing my name by a mean or cowardly action^ 
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I Iiave been already held up as the votary of licentiousness, and the dis- 
ciple of infidelity. How tar justice may have dictated tkid accusntion I 
cannot pretend to eay, but, like tiie gentleman to whom my religious 
friends, in tlie warmth of their charity, have already devoted me, I am 
made worse than I really am." — Tlie following is from a subsequent 
letter to Mr Dallas : — " I once tliought myself a philosopher, and talked 
nonsenfie with great decorum ; I defied pain, and preached up equani- 
mity. For some time this did very well, for no one was in pain for me 
but my friends, and none lost their patience but my liearere. At last, 
a tit]] from my horse convinced me that bodily suf&ring was an evil; and 
the worst of an argument overset my maximB and my temper at the 
same moment, so 1 quitted Zeno Cor Aristippus, and conceive tliat plea- 
sure constitutes the ti xxkit. In morality, I prefer Confucius to the Ten 
Commandments, and Socrates to Et Paul, though the two latter agree 
in their opinion of marriage. In religion I favour the Catholic emanci- 
pation, but do not acknowledge tlie pope ; and I have refused to take 
the sacrament, because I do not think eating bread or drinking wiue 
from the hand of an earthly vicar will make me an inheritor of heavei:. 
I hold virtue in general, or the vittuea severally, to be only in the dis- 
position, each a feeling, not a priu ciple. 1 believe truth the prime attri- 
bute of the Deity ; and death an eternal sleep, at least of the body. 
You have here a brief compendium of the sentiments of the wicked 
George Lord Byron ; and, till I get a new suit, you will perceive I am 
badly clothed." At nineteen, he quitted the university, and took up his 
residence at the family-seat of Newstead abbey, where he employed 
himself chiefly in amusement, and especially in aquatic sports and 
swimming. 

In 1S07, while still at Newstead, he orrangeii his early productions, 
which he caused to be printed at Newark, under the title of ' Hours of 
Idleness, by George Gordon Lord Byron, a Minor.' These poeme, 
although e^fhibiting some indication of the future poet, also betrayed 
several marks of juvenility and imitation, which induced the Edinburgii 
reviewers to notice the book in a style of insulting criticism. The 
ridicule produced by this critique roused the anger of the poet, who 
took revenge in liis celebrated satire of ' English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.' The spirit of resentment is seldom very just ; and the anger, 
rather tbaa the judgment of Byron, guided his pen on this occasion. It 
happened, too, singularly enough, that, owing to party and other predilec- 
tions, a number of the persons satirized in this poem, no long time al^er, 
were numbered among the friends of the author ; for whicii reason, after 
it had passed through four editioos, he suppressed it. It is unpleasant 
to relate, that, about this time, Byron gave in to a career of dissipation, 
too prevalent among the youthful possessors of rank and fortune, when 
altogether uncontrolled. Thus his fortune became deeply involved 
before he had attained legal 'maturity, and his constitution much impaired 
by the escesses in which he spent it. This, however, was not a course 
to last; and, in the year 1809, he determined to travel. Accordingly, 
in company with his fellow -collegian, John Cam Hobhouse, Esq., he 
embarked at Falmoulh for Lisbon, and proceeded through the southern 
provinces of Spain to the Mediterranean. Hia subsequent peregrina- 
tions in Greece, Turkey, &o. ne«d not be detailed here, having been 
rendered bo famous by his noble poem of ■ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
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He returned home in June, 1811, after an absence of two years, and 
had not long arrived before he was summoned to Newstead, in conse- 
quence of tike dangerous illness of his mother, who breathed her last 
before he could reach her. 

In 1812 he. gave to the world the two first cantos of ^ Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage.' This assumption of the character of a wayward libertine, 
satiated by an over-oultivation of pleasure, into misanthropy, tedium, 
and listlessness, and that in such a manner that the application would 
necessarily be made to himself, afforded proof both of the perverted 
feeling and of the originality of Byron. There was, however, a bold- 
ness in the repulsive personification, and a force and an energy in the 
mode of supporting it, so indicative' of great powers, that it at once 
produced its impression. Eulogy now flowed in from all quarters. Evea 
those readers wjio disapproved the misanthropy and sombre views of human 
nature displayed in this extraordinary production, confessed its genius. 
Thus the feelings of admiration became general, and the strong current 
of fashion turning directly in his favour, his acquaintance was widely,, 
not to say, universally, courted ; and his first entry on the stage of public 
life may be dated from this era. Nor were the manners, person, and 
conversation of Byron of a nature to dissipate the charm with which his 
talents had invested him. Although easy and affable in his general 
manners, the latent reserve of conscious genius was always observable ; 
added to which the associations connected with his identification with his 
own Childe Harold excited a mysterious and indefinable curiosity. Even 
his physiognomy was eminently calculated to keep up the interest which 
he otherwise inspired ; the predominating expression of his ^ne features 
being that of deep and habitual thought, although, when engaged in 
interesting discussion, they as forcibly exhibited gaiety, indignation, 
and satire. Thus, in the imitative world of fashion, the enthusiastic 
looked on him to admire, the serious to admonbh, and the soft with a 
desire to console. The latter sympathy he excited too powerfully in 
certain quarters, and a course of noxious intrigue was the consequence. 
It is more gratifying to observe, that, in the midst of all this license, he 
was capable of delicate and generous actions, of which a number of 
well-authenticated instances are on record. 

The quick and scrutinizing glance which he had cast on eastern 
character and manners was now manifested in the ^ Giaour,' the ^ Bride 
of Abydos,' the * Corsair,' (the copyright of which, as well as that of 
* Childe Harold,' he gave to Mr Dallas,) <Lara,' and the * Siege of 
Corinth,* which followed one another in quick succession. For parlia- 
mentary duties he seems to have a decided distaste ; and it was not until 
his return from the continent that he ventured to speak. He made his 
maiden speech in February, 1812, from the opposition bench, against 
the frame*work bill, and was argumentative and lively, if not very origi- 
nal. Having now become a character whose support might be of con- 
siderable consequence, he was congratulated accordingly. Another 
time, he addressed the house in support of Catholic emancipation, and 
a third and last time on presenting a petition from Major Cartwright. 

On the 2d of January, 1815, he married Anna Isabella, only daugh- 
ter of Sir Ralph Millbanke Noel, baronet, to whom he had proposed 
himself a year before, and been rejected. The fortune received with his 
lady was not large, and his own having been previously much enthralled, 
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the reckless systeoi of splendour uhich succeeded the marriage could 
not tie loug m Bin Lai tied ; and after coduring considerable embarrass- 
ments, it was finally settled that Lady Byron, wbo had presented Lis 
lordsliip with a dnughter od the 10th of December, should pay her 
father a visit, until better arrangements could lie made. From this visit 
Lady Byron ultimately refused to return, and a formal separation ensued. 
Moore says, that shortly after the birth of her daughter, Lady Byron 
went to visit her parents ; they parted in the utmost kindness ; she wrote 
him a letter on the way full of playfulness and affection, and as soon as 
bIic arrived at Kirkby iMallory, her father wrote to inform Lord Byron 
that she would never return, Tliis was at a time when his pecuniary 
embarrassments had become intolerably pressing; executions liad been 
repeatedly in his house ; and for a wife to choose this lime and manner 
to leave her husband would inspire a natural prejudice against her, unless 
there were grave reasons to justify her apparent want of sincerity and 
good feeling. Lady Byron explains her conduct in a letter written to 
justify her parents from the chaise of interfering on this occasion. She 
states that she believed her husband insane, and acted upon that impres- 
sion, both in leaving him and in writing her letter, dioosing the tone 
and manner least likely to irritate bis passions. She states that had she 
not considered liim insane, she could not have borne with him so long. 
She endeavoured to obtain a separation, but the circumstances were not 
thought sufficient to make out the case of insanity. We are not sur- 
prised (hat such was her impression. Mr Moore mentions that Byron 
was in the habit of keeping fire-arms in his carriage and near his bed. 
Such extravagance was enough to excite her suspicion of his soundness 
of mind ; and there was nothiug to quiet her apprehensions in his tem- 
per, which was grown irresistible by long indulgence of self-will ; he 
was wholly untaught to submit to those mutual concessions, which 
domestic happiness and harmony require. When we remember that 
bis passious, which he himself describes as occasionally savage, were 
incensed by seeing his house repeatedly in possession of ofHcers of the 
law, no wonder that all should have seemed like madness, to her even 
spirit and uniform feefings. We do not know how any one acquainted 
with the history of their attachment, could have anticipated any other 
result. The first mention of Lady Byron is Ibund in Byron's ' Journal.' 
" A very pretty letter from Annabella, which I answered. What an odd 
situation ond friendship is ours 1 without one spark of love ou either 
side, and produced by circumstances which in general lead to coldness 
on one side and aversion on the other. She is a very superior woman, 
and very little spoiled, which is strange in an heiress — a girl of twenty — 
a peeress that is lo be in her own right, an only child, and a savanle, 
who has always had her own way. Slie is a poetess — mathematician — 
metaphysician, and yet very kind, generous, and gentle, with very little 
pretension." Here it seems there was no love on either side. He says 
in another place, '■ a wife would be the salvation of me ;" and this Mr 
Moore esplains, by his conviction that " it was prudent to take refuge in 
marriage from those perpleiiities, which form the sequel of all less regular 
lies." These are ominous words. He offered himself at that time to 
Miss Millbanke, and was rejected ; " on neither aide was love either felt 
or professed." " In the meantime new entanglements, in which his heart 
was the willing dupe of his foncy and vanity, came to engross the youn^ 
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poet ; and stilU as the usual penalties of such pursuits followed, be found 
himself sighing for the sober yoke of wedlock as some security against 
their recurrence.** Such is his friend's account of the reasons of this con- 
nexion. Some time after this a friend advised him to marry, to which 
he assented, *' after much discussion.'* He himself was for another appli- 
cation to Miss Millbanke, but his friend dissuaded him, on the ground 
that she was learned, and had then no fortune. He at last agreed that 
his friend should write a proposal to another lady; it was rejected. 
" You see,*' said Lord Byron, " that Miss Millbanke is to be the person." 
He immediately wrote to her, and his friend reading what he had writ- 
ten, said, " this is really a very pretty letter ; it is a pity it should not go.** 
''Then it shall go," said Lord Byron. It went, and the offer was 
accepted. In this way the most important action of his life was done. 
He said, " I must of course reform,'* and with this shadow of a resolution, 
he went through the ceremony in a kind of thoughtless heaviness, which 
he was at no pains to conceal. What induced Lady Byron to risk her 
happiness in such an adventure, we cannot tell, unless she was ambitious 
of the glory of reforming such a man. If so, she did her part, by his 
own acknowledgment. " I do not believe, and I must say it, in the dress 
of this bitter business, that there ever was a better, or even a brighter, 
kinder, more agreeable or more amiable being than Lady Byron. I 
never had, nor can have, any reproach to make her while with me.'* 

Byron now left England, with an expressed resolution never to return. 
He crossed over to France, through which he passed rapidly to Brussels, 
taking, on his way, a survey of the field of Waterloo. He then visited 
the banks of the Rhine, Switzerland, and the north of Italy, and for 
some time took up his abode at Venice. Here he was joined by Mr 
Hobhouse, who accompanied him on a visit to Rome, where he com- 
pleted his third canto of * Childe Harold.' Not long after appeared the 
* Prisoner of Chillon,' a Dream, and other Poems; and in 1817, 'Man- 
fred,* a tragedy, and the ' Lament of Tasso/ In one of his excursions 
from Italy, he resided for some time at Abydos, and thence proceeded 
to Tenedos and the island of Scio, where he likewise staid three months ; 
during which time he visited every classical scene, and frequently slept 
in the peasants* cottages, to whom his liberality made him a welcome 
guest. He also visited several other islands, and at length repaired to 
Athens, where he sketched many of the scenes of the fourth and last 
canto of 'Childe Harold,' which poem was published in 1818, and sus- 
tained the high reputation of the author. In the same year appeared 
the Jeu (Tesprit of *Beppo,* in the mixed and pointed manner of the Italian 
style of poetical humour, and marked by a tone of loose morality, which 
ripened into licentiousness in 'Don Juan.' In 1819 was published the 
romantic tale of ' Mazeppa,' and the same year was marked by the com- 
mencement of * Don Juan,' which his bookseller, Mr Murray, declined 
openly to publish. Of this celebrated production, it is as vain to deny 
the profligacy as the genius. In 1820 was published 'Marino Faliero, 
Doge of Venice,' a tragedy, written with an avowed attention to the 
exploded system of the dramatic unities, which too frequently subtracts 
from the interest all that it gives to more cold and classical qualities; nor 
did this effort of Byron's prove an exception. The next year he 
addressed a letter to Mr W. Lisle Bowles, ip defence of the poetical 
character of Pope, which had been rated very low in that writer's life of 
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him. This dispute arose out of a dUpoailion, ib oertain critics, to 
ground poetical character exclusively on a tendency to deal with tha 
primary associations connected with natural objects and affections, 
rather than on the more complex and factitious combinatioDS produced 
by art and cultivation. Thi» school not un frequently pushes Its theory 
to an extreme, as in the case of Pope, whom Byron, on the otiier hand, 
may have somewhat hyperbolical iy esaltad. In the same year appeared 
the drama of ' Sardanapaius,' indisputably the finest of his tragic 
offspring ; the ' Two Foscari,' a tragedy ; and ' Cain,' a mystery. The 
last i^ a production of much power, but marked by tlie same rashness 
of speculation and recklessness of moral effeat, which disfigure many of 
the author's productions. It is an attack upon the {goodness of God, on 
the ground of the ejiistence of evil. It represents him as the tyrant of 
the universe, deiighting in the parasitical praises of bis meaner creatures; 
but whom all nobler spirits must regard with defiance. It is idle to say, 
by way of apology, that this attack upon the Divinity is broken up into 
paragraphs, with the names of C^n and Lucifer prefixed lo them ; since 
what has been stated is the only sentiment of the work, unanswered aud 
uncontradicted, to the impression of which everything is made to con- 
tribute. It accords but too well with earlier expreesious of the feelings 
of the author. We might justify what has been said, by extracts frota 
the poem; but it would be necessary to quote passages, which no light 
occasion would excuse one for obtruding upon notice. 

'When Byroo quitted Venice, after visiting several parts of the Italian 
dominions of Austria, he settled at Fisaj where lie became connected 
with the Gamba family, in whose behalf he endured some inconvenience, 
which ended in the banisbmeat of the Counts Gamba, and the opea 
residence of the countess with Byron. In 1832, in conjunction with 
Mr Leigh Hunt, who, on invitation, had become his guest, aud Mc 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, the perio-dical publication called the ' Liberal,' 
was commenced, which, principally owing to the unhappy fate of Mr 
Slwlley, (who perished by tlie upsetting of a boat in the Mediterranean,) 
extended only to four numbers. In this work first appeared the ' Visioa 
of Judgment,' caused by the singularly ill-judged performance, under 
the same title, of Mr Southey. Tlie publisher was prosecuted, and fined 
£100. ' Heaven aud Earth,' a mystery, also first appeared in the Liberal. 
It is iounded on the supposed ioteroourse between angels and the daugh- 
ters of earth before the flood, and possesses great force and beauty. Tha 
latter cantos of 'Don Juan,' with 'Werner,' a tragedy, and the ' Deformed 
Transformed,' a flragment, bring up tlie rear of Byron's performances. 

Id the autumn of 1822, he quitted Paris, and wintered at Genoa, aud 
now began to indulge those feelings in regard to the efforts of the Greeks 
to throw off the Mohammedan yoke, which determined him to lend thera^ 
the aid of his person, purse, and influence. It would also appear, by 
some noble verses which have been printed since his death, that a secret 
consciousness of his career of action having too long been unworthy oE 
him, induced him to seek a nobler species of distinction than one of mere 
self-engrossment and successful gallantry. It is unueuessary to dwell 
upon the general tendency of powerful minds, at a particular stage of 
existence, lo break from the enthralments of pleasure and the senses, 
because it has been the great theme of allegory ever since allegory was; 
invented. In addition to licing satiated with the usual enjoyments of a 
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dissipated man. of rank,, and di^nsted wJUi the sameness of common- 
place life, many^ circnmstances contributed to render Byron an -enthusiast 
for Greece* In common with many more, the associations connected 
with its illustrious history doubtless served to stimulate his concern for 
its modern degradation ; but in him these feelings were quickened by an 
acquaintance with its grand and beautiful scenery, its various races of 
wild and picturesque manners^ and by the personal interest which he had 
already excited there. Whatever may have been the exact combination 
of motives, in August, 1823, he embarked, accompanied by five or six 
friends, in an English vessel, which he had hired for the purpose^ 
and arrived at the commencement of the third campaign. He estab- 
lished himself some time in Cephalonia, and despatched his friends, 
Messrs Trelawney and Hamilton Brown, with a letter to the Greek 
government. The result of their information induced him to advance 
£12,000 for the relief of Missolunghi. The dissensions among the 
Greeks gave him great pain, and involved him in considerable difficul- 
ties. At length he sailed from Argostoli with two Ionian vessels, and, 
taking considerable specie on board, proceeded to Missolunghi, where^ 
after considerable hazard and danger, and the loss of one of his vessels, 
he finally arrived, and was received with every mark of honour Grecian 
gratitude could devise. His infiuence was immediately salutary in the 
mitigation of the ferocity with which the war was waged on the part of 
the Greeks ; but it was much more difficult to produce union among 
their leaders. He immediately began to form a brigade of Suliotes, 
500 of whom were taken into his pay, with a view to an expedition 
against Lepanto ; but such was the disorderly and unsettled temper of 
these troops, that he was obliged to postpone it. This unexpected dis- 
appointment preyed on his spirits, and he was about this time attacked 
Avith a severe fit of epilepsy. He had subsequently other attacks, but 
at length the violence of tiie disorder began to yield to the skill of his 
physician, and he was recommended to remove, for a while, from the 
flat, marshy, and unhealthy site of Missolunghi, to Zante. This step, 
with his usual tenacity, he refused to take. *'I cannot quit Greece (he 
wrote to a friend) while there is a chance of my being even of (supposed)^ 
utility. There is a stake worth millions such as I am, and while I can 
stand at all, I must stand by the cause. While I say this, I am aware 
of the difficulties, dissensions and defects of the Greeks themselves ; but 
allowance must be made for them by all reasonable people.'' On the 
expedition against Lepanto being given up, other projects were proposed 
with reference both to military operations and to congresses for uniting 
Eastern and Western Greece ; but, unhappily^ the fatal moment was at 
hand which was to deprive the Greek cause of its firm and energetic 
friend. On the 9th of April, Byron, while riding out, got extremely- 
wet ; and, scarcely recovered from the effects of his former disorder, a 
fever ensued, which, it is thought, might have yielded to copious bleed- 
ing in the first instance, but which, owing either to his own objection or 
the inaccurate opinion of the physician of the nature of the disease, was 
destined to prove fatal on the evening of the 19th April, 1824. 

" Many pictures have been painted of him (says a fair critic of his 
features) with various success; but the excessive beauty of his lips 
escaped eveiy painter and sculptor. In their ceaseless play they repre- 
sented every emotion, whether pale with anger, curled in disdain, 
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smiling in triumph, or dimpled with archness and love.'* It would be 
injustice fo the reader not to borrow from the saine pencil a few more . 
touches ol' portraiture. " This extreme facility of expression was some- 
times painful, lor I hare seen him look absolutely ugly — I have seen 
him look so hard and cold, that you must hate him, and then, in a 
moment brighter than the sun, with such playful softness in his look, 
such affectioaate eageruess kindling in Lis eyes, and dimpling his lips 
into something more sweet than a smile, that you forgot the man, tlie 
Lord Byron, in the picture of beauty presented to you, and gaied with 
intense curiosity — 1 had almost said — as if to satisfy yourself, tliat thus 
looked the god of poetrj-, the god of the Vatican, when he conversed 
with tlie sons and daughters of man." — " His head," says Mr Moore, 
" was remarkably small, — so much so as to be rather out of proportion 
with his face. Tlie forehead, though a little too Darrow, was high, and 
appeared more so from his having his hair (to preserve it, as he said) 
shaved over the temples ; while the glossy, dark-brown curls, clustering 
over his head, gave the finish to its beauty. When to tliis is added, that 
his nose,thoughhandsomely, was rather thickly shaped, that liis teeth were 
white and regular, and his complexion colourless, as good an idea per- 
haps as it is in the power of mere words to convey may be conceived of 
his features." — The following passage from Dr MiUingen's 'Memoir' may 
also be acceptable to our readers : — " Before we proceeded to enibalm 
tlie body," says the young surgeon, " we could not refrain from pausing, 
in silent contemplation, on the lifeless clay of one, who, but a few days 
before, was the hope of a whole nation, and the admiration of the civi- 
lized world. After consecrating a few moments to the feelings such a 
spectacle naturally inspired, we could not but admire the perfect sym- 
metry of his body. Nothing could surpass the beauty of the forehead ; 
its height was extraordinary, and the protuberances under which the 
nobler intellectual faculties are supposed to reside, were strongly pro- 
nounced. His hair, which curled naturally, was quite grey; the mus- 
tachios light coloured. His physiognomy had sufiered little alteration ; 
and still preserved the sarcastic, haughty expreKsioo which habitually 
characterized it. The chest was broad, and high vaulted ; the waist 

very small, the pelvis narrow The only blemish of his 

body, which might otherwise have vied with that of Apollo himself, was 
the congenital mal con formation of his left foot and leg." 

During his illness, some fine traits of humanity and feeling for his 
attendants were exhibited by Byron, and nearly his last words, previous 
to sinking into the lethargy which ended in death, were, " My wife, my 
child, my sister I — you know all — you must say all." His utterance 
then failed him, as it had previously done in reference to the same near 
connexions. Thus, iu his 37th year, prematurely died this extraordinary 
genius, to the deep affliction of the people whose cause he had espoused, 
who decreed every possible public testimony of their sorrow. Nor was 
his death a subject of less regret to many, who looked for a noble recom- 
pense, in the maturity of his life, for thefaultsof iU coniraencjment and 
preceding progress. Many of his errors were evidently the result of a 
too early release from all discipline and control, and the neglect which 
family circumstances had thrown around him. In other respects, the 
vices and failings of Byron, undeniable, it is true, were much magnified 
by the peculiarity of his genius and character, « hich attracted an inteu- 
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Bity of observation to all which concerned him. The disposition of the 
public at onc^ to admire and condemn, accompanied as it was with an 
involuntary tendency to confound the character of the poet with some 
of the most romantic creations of his imagination, however it might annoy 
him in the first instance, in the sequel too obviously nurtured a degree 
of personal vanity, which formed one of the greatest weaknesses of his 
character. Common-place censure produces little effect when coupled 
with great admiration, and still less is effected by the virulence of party 
attack, or by direct personal hostility. The morals of Byron, on the 
score of gallantry, his carelessness of female reputation, and hasty and 
vindictive spirit of resentment, are altogether indefensible ; but it is 
certain that they were mixed up with great humanity, benevolence and 
generosity. It was evident, too, from his death and many other circum- 
stances, that, whatever his pride and resentment at being so decisively 
abandoned, he nurtured the natural feelings of a husband and father 
deep in his bosom. 

The body of Byron was brought to England, and laid in state in 
London. It was subsequently interred near his own seat of Newstead 
abbey, where a plain marble slab merely records his name and title, 
date of death, and age. Besides his own legitimate child and heiress, 
Byron left another daughter in Italy, to whom he bequeathed £5000, 
on the condition of her not marrying an Englishman. The successor 
to. his estate and title was hb cousin, Captain George Anson Byron, of 
the royal navy. 
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This celebrated singer was a native of Cornwall. He was the son of 
a respectable medical gentleman. Displaying an early taste for music, 
he was, at the age of eight years, placed in the choir of Exeter cathe- 
dral, under the care of Jackson, the celebrated composer. Here he 
remained six or seven years, when a truant disposition induced him, in 
1779, to enter on board the Formidable man-of-war, of 98 guns, under 
the command of Captain Cleland. On the West India station he 
changed his ship, and served on board the Raisonnable, of 64 guns, 
ihen^commanded by Lord Hervey, where his vocal powers and spright- 
liness of character endeared him to the officers and men. In this ship 
he attracted the notice of Admiral Pigot, commander of the fleet, who 
frequently sent for Incledon, and sang catches and glees with him ano 
Admiral Hughes. He returned to England in 1783, when Admiral 
Pigot, Lord Mulgrave, and Lord Hervey, gave him letters of recom- 
mendation to Mr Sheridan and the late Mr Colman; the manager, 
however, was blind to his merits, and Incledon, determined to try his 
talents on the stage, joined Collins's company at Southampton, where 
his first theatrical essay was as Alphonso, in the ^ Castle of Andalusia.* 
Here he continued upwards of a year, when he was engaged at Bath, 
where he attracted much of the public attention,, and obtained the patron- 
age of Rauzzini, who not only took him under his tuition, but introduced 
him in his concerts. 

VIII. 2 M 
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He wa9 a great favourite at the Noblemi^'s Catch club^ which he 
assisted in establishing ; and Dr Harrington^ the emineiit physician, was 
liis particular friend. 

Having again applied in vain at the London theatres, he accepted an 
engagement at Vauxhall; but in the ensuing winter, (October, 1790,) 
made his first appearance at Covent Garden, as Dermot, in the ' Poor 
Soldier,' with so much success as to obtain a permanent situation, on 
liberal terms. For many seasons Incledon sang with great 6clat at the 
Lent oratorios ; he frequently visited irtland, where no singer, not even 
Mrs Biilington, was ever more caressed ; and subsequently to the ter- 
mination of his regular engagements at the London theatres, he crossed 
the Atlantic, and made a vocal tour through great part of the United 
States, though, as is said, without any solid pecuniary advantage. Of 
late years somewhat neglected, perhaps, for newer fiivourites in the 
metropolis, his engagements were chiefly of a provincial nature. Styling 
liimself 'The Wandering Melodist,' he was accustomed to give a vocal 
entertainment of his own, which was generally received with great favour. 
He was, we believe, in the arrangement of one of these plans at Wor- 
cester, when, about the commencement of 1826, he was aoddenly seized 
"with a paralytic affection, which, in the course of a few weeks9 terminated 
his life. 

Incledon, though a convivial, was by no meana an inqnovident man* 
before his second union he settled all his fortune, the result of his pro- 
fessional exertions for many years, on the children of his first marriage, 
nor was he wanting in industry to create a new fortune. It is true, his 
farewell-benefits in London were a. small tax on his friends, for he was 
fond of ** more last words ;" but tiiey mast have been saving indeed 
who begrudged the price of a ticket to so old a favourite as Charles 
Incledon. 

Incledon's voice was of extraordinary power, both in the natural and 
"felsetto. The former, from A to G, a compass of about fourteen notes, 
itras full and open, neither partaking of the reed nor the string, and sent 
forth without the smallest artifice ; and such was its ductility, that when 
lie sung pianissimo it retained its original ductility. His fEdsetto-^which 
lie could use firom D to E or F, or about ten notes— was rich, sweet, and 
Imlliant, though we certainly are of opinion that music, like beauty, is 
when ^' unadorned adorned the most." He excelled in the pure and 
energetic English ballad, such as * Black-eyed Susan,' and ^ the Storm,' 
the bold and cheering^ hunting-song, or the love-song of Shield, breatlt- 
ing the chaste simple grace of genuine English melody.^ 
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Mr Finkerton claimed descent from an ancient ieunily seated at 
Pinkerton, near Dunbar. His grandfather was a worthy and honest 
yeoman at Dalserf, who had a numerous family. As presbyterians at 
that time abounded in the west of England, there was considerable 
intercourse between them and those of Scotland. 

1 Gentleman's Magazine. 
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James Plnkerton, fhther of our snt^ect, settledln Somenetsbire, where 
liaTing acquired a moderate property as a dealer in hair^ (an article^ as 
wigs were generally worn, then much in request,) he returned to his 
satire country alTOiit 1755, and married Mrs Bowie->--'Wbose maiden 
name was Heron— the widow of a respectaUe aierchant at Edinborgh, 
l^ho brought him an increase of fortune, and tbvee children. James, 
the eldest, joined the army as a volunteer, and was shun at the battle of 
Minden, his brother Robert succeeding to an estate in Lanarkshire left 
by their father. 

John Pinkerton, the youngest son, was bom in Edinburgh, Febmuy 
17 th,' 1758. After acquiring the rudiments of education at a small schoel 
kept by an old woman at Grangegate-Side, near that city, where was a 
house belonging to his mother, he was, in 1764, removed to the gram- 
mar school at Lanark, kept by Mr Thomson, who married the sister of 
the poet of that name. 

Inheriting from his father a portion of hypocbondriacism, young Pink- 
erton was always a diffident boy, and he neither entered into competition 
with his schoolfellows in education, nor joined in their boisterous but 
healthy amusements. At school he was gexierally the second or third 
of his class, but nothing remarkable distinguished this period, except 
one incident : — ^Mr Thomson one day ordered the boys to translate a 
part of Livy into English ; when he came to yonng Pinkerton*s version, 
he read it silently to himself, then, to the great surprise of the boyi, 
walked quickly out of the school, but soon returned with a volume of 
Hooke's Roman History, in which the same part of Livy was trans- 
lated. He read both aloud, and gave his decided opinion in favour of 
his disciple's translattoii, wfaieh not a little flattered boyish vanity, and 
perhaps sowed in him the first seeds of authorship. 

After being six years at school, the last year of whidi only was dedi- 
cated to the Greek, he returned to the lM»use of his fiunily near Edin- 
burgh. His &ther having some dislike to university education, John 
was kq>t in a kind of solitary confinement at bome ; and this parent, 
being of a severe and morose disposition, his durance little temled to 
give much firmness to his nerves. An hour or two passed every day in 
attending a Froich teacher : and, in his eagerness to attain this language, 
he had totally lost his Greek, aaid nearly his Latin also;^ but soon a0^, 
meeting with Rollings Ancient History, and observing references to 
the original authors, he boughft the History of JvBtimf^ Sto. and soon 
recovered his Latin, so as to write, when be was aboot thirteen years ef 
age, tderable fragments in that language. He afterwards studied 
mathematics two or three years, under Mr Ewing, an aitAe teadier at 
Edinburgh, and proceeded as far as the do^rine o£ infinites. 

Intended for the profession of the law, young Pinkerton was articled 
to Mr William Aytoun, an eminent writer to the signet, with whom he 
served a clerkship of five years. He did not, however, n^Iect tiie cul- 
tivation of his mind, and having felt the witchery of verse by reading 
Beattie's Minstrel, and other poems, he wrote an elegy, called ' Craig- 
miller Castle,' which he dedicated to Dr Beattie. This production, 
which was published in 1776, was followed by the cooipositicm of one 
or two tragedies, but they were never printed. 

In 1780, soon after the expiration of his clerkdiip, his &ther died ; 
and being oflen disappointed in proeuring tmeprnmoB books at Edia- 
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burgli, he visited London, where the size and extent of the booksellers' 
catalogues are said to have formed liis sole motive for wishing to fix hfs 
residence. This determination was confirmed by the bankruptcy of 
some merchants in Glasgow, who held about £1000 of his father's 
money, all which was lost. He accordingly went to Scotland in the 
spring of 1781, took up the remaining sums lying in mercantile hande, 
and, returning to England, settled in the neighbourhood of London, in 
the winter of that year. 

In I78I, Mr Pinkcrton published in octavo, ' Rimes,' as he peculiarly 
chose to designate some minor poems ; and ' Hardyknute, an Heroic fiaU 
lad, now first published complete [a Second Part being added] ; with the 
other more approved Scottish Ballads, and some not hitherto made public, 
in the Tragic Style.' To which were prefised, ' Two Dissertations : 1. 
On the Oral Tradition of Poetry ; 2. On the Tragic Ballad ;' small 8vo. 
In 1782, he published 'Two Dithyrambic Odes: 1. On Enthusiasm; 
2. To Laughter ;' 4to. : and ' Talcs in Verse,' also, in the same year. 

From his boyish days Mr Pinkerton bad been fond of collectiog 
medals, minerals, and other curiosities ; and having received from a lady 
ill Scotland a rare coin of Constantine, on his Sarmatiao victory, which 
she had taken as a farthing, he soon laid the foundation of a little col- 
lection, and used to read Addison's Dialogues on Medals, with in&nite 
delight These pursuits led him to see the defects of common books on 
the subject, and he drew up a manual and tables for his own use, whicL 
afterwards grew to the excellent and complete Essay on Medals, the 
first edition of which was published by Dodsley, in two octavo volumes, 
1784. He was materially assisted in its completion by the laie Mr 
Southgale of the British Museum, and Mr Douce. The third and last 
edition was edited by Mr Harwood. 

In 1783, Mr Pinkerton surprised the literary world with a very 
extraordinary performance entitled, ' Letters of Literature,' under the 
assumed name of Robert Heron. In this work he depreciated the 
ancient authors, in a manner which called forth tlie indignation of the 
poet Cowper; and criticised the best of the modems, with an air of 
assurance that could not have been warranted even by the most con- 
firmed character for taste, learning, and judgment. He had also the 
vanity to recommeDd a new system of orthography, more fantastical and 
-absurd, if possible, than that which his countryman, Mr Elphinslone, 
endeavoured with so much zeal to introduce. Unfortunately too, it 
'.happened that the odium of the performance actually alighted on a 
countryman of his, whose name was in reality Robert Heron, and who 
was just then coming before the public as an author. However, this 
book obtained for Mr Pinkerton an introduction to Horace Walpole, 
through whom he became acquainted with Gibbon the historian, who 
recommended him to the bookacllers a^i a fit person to translate the 
English Monkish Historians, a work which, had the proposal met with 
encouragement, might have tended to a more generally difl'used know- 
ledge of the history of the middle ages. On the death of his patron, 
the earl of Orford, Mr Pinkerton sold a collection of his lordaiiip'a 
remarks, witticisms, and letters, to the proprietors* of the 'Monthly 
Magazine,' in which miscellany they appeared periodically, under the 
title of Walpoliana, and wlien exhausted, the whole were reprinted in two 
itmall volumes, wiUi a portrait of tlie gifted nobleman. 
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In 1786, Mr Pinkerton edited two octavo volumes, entitled, * Ancient 
Scottish Poems, never before in Print ; but now published from the 
Manuscript Collections of Sir Richard Maitlaad of Lethington, Knight, 
Lord Privy Seal of Scotland, and a Senator of the College of Justice : 
comprising Pieces written from about 1420 till 1586. With large 
Notes and a Glossary.' 

In 1787, Mr Pinkerton published in two volumes 12mo, under the' 
feigned name of H. Bennet, M.A., * The Treiasury of Wit; being a . 
methodical Selection of about Twelve Hundred of the best Apophthegms 
and Jests ; from Books in several Languages,'-^— a compilation pro- 
nounced to be much superior to most of the kind. It was accompanied 
by many just and pertinent observations, in a discourse on wit and 
humour, considered under the four different heads, — Serious Wit, Comic 
Wit, Serious Humour, and Comic Humour. The same year produced 
in one volume 8vo. his well-known ' Dissertation on the Origin and 
Progress* of the Scythians or Goths, being an Introduction to the Ancient 
and Modern History of Europe ;' and though he figured afterwards in 
many other walks of literature, the prejudices embalmed in that extraor- 
dinary production continued to the end to hold almost the undivided 
possession of his mind. He seriously believed that the Irish, the Scotch 
Highlanders, and the Welsh, the Bretons, and the Spanish Biscayans, 
are the only surviving descendants of the original population of Europe, 
and that in them, their features, their manners, their history, every 
philosophic eye may trace the unimproved and unimprovable savage, 
the Celt. He maintained in every company that he was ready to drop 
his theory altogether the moment any one could point out to him a single 
person of intellectual eminence sprung from an unadulterated line of 
Celtic ancestry. He used to appeal boldly to the History of Bulaw, 
in particular ; asking what one great man the Celtic races of Wales, 
Ireland, or Scotland, had yet contributed to the rolls of fame ? And 
it must be owned that he had studied family-genealogies so indefatiga^ * 
bly, that it was no easy matter to refute him without preparation. If 
you mentioned Burke, " What," said he, " a descendant of De Bourg ? 
class that high Norman chivalry with the riff-raff of O's and Macs ? 
Show me a great O, and I am done." He delighted to prove that the 
Scotch Highlanders had never had but a few great captains — such as 
Montrose, Dundee, the first duke of Argyle — and these were all Goths ; 
— the two first, Lowlanders ; the last a Norman, a de Campo helh f'' 
The aversion he had for the Celtic name extended itself to every person- 
and every thing that had any connection with the Celtic countries. 

In 1789, Mr Pinkerton published in octavo, a collection of ancient 
Latin * Lives of the Scottish Saints,' a work which greatly tended 
to illustrate the early history of his native country. It is now a scarce 
volume, no more than one hundred copies of it having been printed. 
This was soon after followed by a new and greatly enlarged edition of 
his < Essay on Medals,' which has become the standard work for inform- 
ation on that interesting and useful subject. In the same fruitful year 
he published an edition of * The Bruce, or the History of Robert, King 
of Scotland, written in Scottish verse, by John Barbour,' 3 vols. 8vo. 

. In 1790, this prolific writer again put forth some of his numismatic 
researches, in ' The Medallic History of England to the Revolution,** 
4to : and published * An Inquiry into Jhe History of Scotland, preced* 
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ing the reigo of Malcolm III. or 1056 ; including the authentic History 
of that Period;' 2 vols. 8vo. (republished in 1795,) with Horae addi- 
tional observatioDs, coDtaining replies to the various reriews, &c In . 
1792, be edited three octavo vol uRLes of 'Scottish Poems,' reprinted froni 
scarce editious. 

Our author's neAt important literary labours were the lives to 'Icono- 
graphia Scotica, or Portraits of Illustrious Persons of Scotland, with 
biographical Notes,' 2 vols, 8vo. 1795 — 1797; and to the 'Scottish 
Gallery, or Portraits of eminent Persons of Scotland, with their charac- 
ters,' 8vD. 1799. His 'Modern Geography, digested on a new plan 
appeared first in two quarto volumes, in 1802 ; a second editioi 
published in 1807, consists of three; and there is an abridgment in 
single octavo. In 1806 Mr Pinicerton travelled to the French capital, 
and on his return puhlished his observations, under the title of 
' Eecollections of Paris,' 2 vols. 8vo. Subsequently he was employed 
in editing a ' General Collection of Voyages and Travels,' which was 
extended to nineteen volumes quarto ; a ' New Modem Atlas,' in 
parts, both which works commenced in 1809. For a short time, the 
< Critical Review,' with but little success, was under bb superintendence. 

Mr Pinkertoo's last original work was ' Petralogy, or a Treatise on 
Rocks,' 2 vols. Svo. 1811 ; but in 1814, still pursuing his attacks on 
the Celts, he republished, in two octavo volumes, his 'Inquiry into the 
History of Scotland,' together with his ' Dissertation on the Origin and 
Progress of the Scythians or Goths.' 

Mr Pinkerton in the Eater years of his life resided almost entirely ij 
Paris. His appearance was that of a very little and very thin old man 
with a small, sharp, yellow face, thickly pitted by the sraall-poK, am 
decked with a pair of green spectacles. He was an eccentric, bu 
highly industrious literary workman ; and his talents, though in somi 
instances ill directed, were commensurate with undertakings of ni 
ordinary rank in literature. 
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This artist, whose labours have thrown such a lustre on British a 
was the son of a moulder of plaster figures, who kept a shop in New 
Street, Covent Garden. His pictorial talents were early developed, and 
the mildness and docility of his character when a boy procured for iiim 
the .favourable regards of several trlenda who took a pleasure in aiding 
and encouraging the young artist. In his fifteenth year he became a 
student in the Royal academy, and gained the silver medal. His first 
serious effort as a sculptor was a figure of Neptune, in wax, which he 
exhibited iu 1770. His chief companions at the academy were Blake 
and Stothard. " With Blake in particular," says Allan Cunninghan 
" he loved to dream and muse, and give shape, and sometimes colour, i 
those thick-coming fancies in which they both partook." In a contest 
for the academy's gold medal, Flaxman was defeated by Engleheart, 
though all the probationers and students seemed confidently to anticipate 
an award in his favour. While pursuing his studies, our young artist at 
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first chiefly maintained himself by modelling small groups in very low^ 
relief^ for the Wedgewoods* porcelain manu&ctory. His labours eveo. 
in this humble department of the profession were of national importance* 
<' The Etruscan vases and the architectural ornaments of Greece supplied 
him with the finest shapes : these he embellished with his own inventions^ 
and a taste Ibr fi>nn9 of elegance began to be diffused over the land* 
Rude and unseemly shapes were no longer tolerated, and the eye growl- 
ing accustomed to elegance^ desired to have this new luxury at table.'* 
During the ten years which preceded 1782> Flaxman exhibited about 
thirteen different works at the Royal academy. None of these were int 
marble, or exceeded half the size of life, — a pretty clear indication that 
their author was still struggling with poverty, and the embarrassments 
attendant upon limited finances. In 1782 he married an amiable and 
accomplished lady, in. whose society and conversation the chief happi-» 
ness of his, future life consisted. He loved her tenderly, and when she 
died in 1820, something like a lethargy came over his own spirit: tha 
world continued to applaud and encourage him, but he was no longer 
to be roused to high exertion in his art. 

* In the spring of 1787 he set off for Italy, accompanied by his wifew 
for the purpose of studying the immortal works of art which are treasured 
up in Rome. It was during his residence in that city that he executed 
his series of designs illustrative of the three great poets. Homer, Mschy^ 
lus, and Dante. Of the Iliad there are in all thirty-nine illustrations* 
To the Odyssey he has dedicated thirty-four. Of the designs firom 
Dante, thirty-eight are taken from the Hell, thirty-eight from the Pur« 
^atory, and thirty-three from the Paradise. Simplicity, dignity, and 
the same calm repose which mark the productions of ancient art, are 
the chief characteristics of these splendid series of conceptions, which 
have excited the admiration of the first connoisseurs and artists of the 
age* Yet strange to say, England does not possess a single group, or 
bas relief, executed from them. At subsequent periods he executed 
numerous illustrations of the Pilgrim's Progress, forty designs for 
Sotheby's translation of Oberon> and thirty-six designs from Hesiod* 
While in Italy, our artist executed in marble, a small-size group of 
Cephalus and Aurora for Mr Thomas Hope, one of his earliest patrons ; 
and likewise a heroic group, also in marble, representing the fury of 
Athamas, firom Ovid's Metamorphoses. He also attempted the restora* 
tion of the celebrated torso of Hercules, but in this he, for once, disap* 
pointed the expectations of his friends. The fragment which he ven-» 
tured to complete is by many regarded as the finest relic of ancient 
sculpture extant, and his biographer justly remarks that in such a case^ 
the most glorious conception, and the most beautiful workmanship, were 
sure to faJl &r short of what imagination might suppose the lost portions 
to have been* 

After having spent upwards of seven years in Rome^ and having beeifc 
elected a member of several Italian academies^ Flaxman returned to 
London, where he continued to reside till his death. His first great 
work afi^er his return was a monument to the earl of Mansfield, for 
which he received £2,500. Of this work Cunningham says : '< The 
fitatue of Mansfield is calm, simple, severe, and solitary — ^he sits alone» 
* above all pomp, all passion, and all pride,' and there is that in his look 
which would embolden the innocenti and strike terror into the guilty*^ 
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In 1800, be was elected a member of the Royal academy, on whicb 
occasion he presented that body with a fine marble group of Afiollo and 
Marpessa. When the object of the grand Naval pillar was first agitated, 
Flaxroan conceived the magnificent design of a statue of Britannia, two 
hundred feet high) which he proposed to erect on Greenwich hill. The 
proposal startled the committee of public taste, and was carped at by 
the witlings of the day, but its author was more deeply grieved at the 
inability of the public mind to entertain his magnificent conception, than 
at the ridicule with which it was treated by some, and the disappoint- 
ment which the rejection of his scheme created to himself. 

In 1810, the Royal academy created a professorship of sculpture, and 
bestowed it upon Flaxman. The lectures ivhich he delivered from this 
chair have been published since his death. They are six in number ; 
their composition is leas graceful and tone more subdued than might 
have been expected in any thing of the kind from Flasman ; but they 
contain a number of valuable remarks and much sound criticism, and, 
upon the whole, furnish a valuable manual to the young sculptor. At 
the time of his wife's death, our artist was in the zenith of his fame. 
Amongst the finest of his latter productions were his Psyche, the Pas- 
toral Apollo, and a group of the archangel Michael vanquishing Satan. 
But the most remarkable was the Shield of Achilles, modelled for 
Rundell and Bridge, the eminent silversmiths, in 181S. The diamc-ter 
of this magnificent circle is three Teet, and the description of Homer haa 
been strictly followed in it. The figures are generally about six inches 
high, and vary in relief, from the smallest possible swell to half an inch. 
Four casta of it in silver were taken for the king, the duke of York, 
Lord Lonsdale, and the duke of Northumberland. 

Flaxman died on the 7th of December, 1826, of an inSammation of 
the lungs. He was small in stature, and slightly formed, his Ibreliead 
was fine, and his eyes large and sparkling. His dress, manners, and 
mode of life, were simple in the extreme. 

"Flasman," says Mr Thomas Campbell, "bad but few native prede- 
cessors in our island since the art- desolating Reformation. Bankes, his 
immediate predecessor, had great merit ; and his expression respecting 
Flasman, which was repeated to lue by one who heard it, may remind . 
us of Dryden speaking of Milton — he said of Flaxman, ' This little man 
Cuts us all out in sculpture.' Flaxman excelled not, like Canova, in 
finbhed execution, but in composition and design. He brought to the 
art expansion of fancy, elevation of thought, and a holy beauty of feel- 
ing. His female forms may want finished lusunance, but they have a 
charm more expressive and inexpressible from the vestal purity of his 
sentiment, than finish could have given them. From Penelope to the 
modern female he sweetens and sanctifies our admiration of woman. His 
fondness for simplicity sought for that quality in every age and example, 
and he was not only a severe student of the antique, but was suspected 
of having imbibed from his admiration of Donatello, and the Pisani, an 
over-leaning to the example of the half-gothic revivers of arL But still, 
this error was the excess of a bold and simple taste. In alto, mezzo, 
and basso-relievo, be stands pre-eminent since the revival of the arts." 
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mniiam &ifUivn* 

BORN A. D. 1757. — DIED A. D. 1826. 

This celebrated critic was born of humble patronage, at Ashburtoiiy 
in April, 1757. "The resources of my mother," he says in his auto- 
biographical sketch, " were very scanty. They arose firom the rent of 
three or four small fields. With these, however, she did what she 
could for me ; and as soon as I was old enough to be trusted out of her 
sight, sent me to a schoolmbtress of the name of Parret, from whom I 
learned in due time to read. 1 cannot boast much of my acquisitions 
at this school,, they co^isisted merely of the contents of the * Child's 
Spellldg Book;* but from my mother, who had stored up the literature 
pf a country town, which about half a century ago amounted to little 
more than what was disseminated by itinerant ballad-singers, or rather 
readers, I had acquired much curious knowledge of * Catskin,' and the 
*. Golden Bull,' and the ^ Bloody Gardener,' and many other histories 
equally instructive and amusing." 

At a tender age Gifford was left an orphan by the death of his last 
surviving parent. '* I was not quite thirteen," he says, " when this 
happened ; my little brother was hardly two; and we had not a rela* 
tion nor a friend in the world. Every thing that was left was seized 
by a person of the name of C— , for money advanced to my mother. 
It may be supposed that I could not dispute the justice of the claims, 
and as no one else interfered, he was suffered to do as he liked. My 
little brother was sent to the alms-house, whither his nurse followed 
him out of pure affection, and I was taken to the house of the person I 
have just mentioned^ who was also my godfather. Respect for the 
opinion of the town (which, whether correct or not, was, that he had 
repaid himself by the sale of my mother's effects,) induced him to send 
me again to school, where I was more diligent than before, and more 
successful. I grew fond of arithmetic, and my master began to distin- 
guish me; but these golden days were over in less than three months* 

C sickened at the expense ; and as the people were now indifferent 

to my fate, he looked round for an opportunity of ridding himself of a 
useless charge. He had previously attempted to engage me in the 
drudgery of husbandry. I drove the plough for one day to gratify 
him, but I left it with a firm resolution to do so no more ; and, in 
despite of his threats and promises, adhered to my determination. In 
this I was guided no less by necessity than will. During my father's 
life, in attempting to clamber up a table I had fallen backward and 
drawn it after me ; its edge fell upon my breast, and I never recovered 
the effects of the blow, of which I was made extremely sensible on any 
extraordinary exertion. Ploughing, therefore, was out of the question, 
and, as I have already said, I utterly refused to follow it. As I could 

write and cypher, (as the phrase is,) C next thought of sending 

me to Newfoundland to assist in a store-house. Fqr this purpose he 
negotiated with a Mr Holdeswortby of Dartmouth, who agreed to fit 
me out I left Ashburton with little expectation of seeing it again, 
and indeed with little care, and rode with my god£ftth^r to the dwelling 
of Mr Holdeswortby. On seeing me, this great man observed^ with a 
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look of pity and contempt, that I was too small, HDd sent me away 
sufficiently mortified. I eiqiected to be veiy ill received by my god- 
father, but he said nothing. He did not, however, choose to take me 
back himself, but sent me in the passage boat to Totness, from wiience 
I was to walk home. On the passage the boat was driven by a mid- 
night storm OB the rocks, and I escaped with life almost by miracle. 
My godfather had now humbler views for me, and I had little heart to 
resist any thing. He proposed to send me oa board one of the Torbay 
fishing boats; I ventured, however, to remonstrate against this, and the 
matter was compromised by my consenting to go on board a coaster. 
A coaster was cpeedily found- far me at Eriiham, and thither I we: 
when little more than thirteen. My master, whose name was Fi 
though a gross and ignorant, was not an ill-natured man, at least r 
to me ; and my mistress used me with unvarying kindness, moved, 
perhaps, by my weakness and tender years. In return I did what I 
couJd to requite her, and my good-will was not overlooked. Our v< 
was not very large, nor our crew very numerous. On ordinary o 
sions, such as short trips to Dartmouth, Plymouth, &c. it consisted 
only of my master, an apprentice nearly out of his time, and myself; 
when we had to go farther, to Portsmouth for example, an additional 
hand was hired for the voyage. In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I 
continued nearly a twelvemonth ; and here I got acquainted with 
nautical terms, and contracted a love for the sea, which a lapse ' 
thirty years has but little diminished. It will be easily conceived that 
my life was a life of hardship. I was not only a ' ship-boy on the high 
and giddy mast,' but also in the cabin, where every menial office fell to 
my lot; yet, if I was restless and discontented, I can safely say, it was 
not BO much on account of this, as of my being precluded from all pos- 
sibility of reading ; as my master did not possess, nor do I recollect 
seeing, during the whole time of my abode with him, a single book of 
any description, except the ' Coasting Pilot.' As my lot seemed to be 
cast, however, I was not negligent in seeking such iuformation as pro- 
mised fo be useful; and I therefore frequented, at my leisure hours, 
Buch vessels aa dropt into Torbay. On attempting to get on board one 
of these, which I did at midnight, I missed my footing and fell into the 
sea. The floating away of the twat alarmed the man on deck, wha 
came to the ship's side just in time to see me sink. He immediately 
threw out several ropes, one of which providentially (for 1 was uncon- 
scious of it) entangled itself about me, and I was drawn op the surface 
till a boat could be got round. The usual methods were taken to 
recover me, and I awoke in bed the next morning, remembering nothing 
but the horror I felt, when I first found myself nnabje to cry out for 
assistance." 

At the age of fourteen, his godfather bound him apprentice to a 
shoemaker. " The family,'' he says, " consisted of tour journeymen, 
two sons about my own age, and an apprentice somewhat older. In 
these there was nothing remarkable ; but my master himself was tha 
strangest creature I He was a presbyterian, whose reading was entirely 
conlinGd to the small tracts published on the Exeter controversy. Aa 
these (at least his portion of them) were all on one side, be entertained 
DO doabt of liieir infallibility, and being noisy and disputatious, wafl 
uiro to. silenoe hii opponents; and became, in. oonwqnence of itt 
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intolerably arrogant and conceited. He was not, however, indebted 
solely to bis knowledge of the subject for his triumph : he was possessed 
of ' Fenning's Dictionary/ and he made a most singular use of it His 
custom was to fix on any word in common U8e» aad tkeo te ^et by 
heart the synonym or periphraais by wUeh it was eiq>lained in. the 
book ; this he constantly Mibadtated for the other, and as his opponents 
were commonly ignorant of his meaning, his victory was complete* 
With such a man I was not likely to add much to my stock of know- 
ledge, small as it was ; and, indeed, nothing could well be smaller. At 
this period I had read nothing but a black-letter romance, called 
^ Parismus and Parisraenus,' and a few loose magazines which my^ 
mother had brought from South Molton. The Bible, indeed, I was 
well acquainted with ; it. was the favourite study of my grandmother, 
and reading it frequently with her had impressed it strongly on my 
mind; jthese then, with the < Imitation' of Thomas^ Kempis, which I. 
used to read to my mother on her death-bed, constituted the whole of 
my literary acquisitions. As I hated my new profession with a perfect 
hatred, I made no progress in it.; and was consequently little regarded 
in the &mily, of which I sunk by degrees into the common drudge.. 
This did not much disquiet me, for my spirits were now humbled. I 
did not, however, quite resign the hope of one day succeeding to Mr 
Hugh Smerdon, (his schoolmaster,) and therefore secretly prosecuted 
my favourite study at every interval of leisure. These intervals were 
not very frequent, and when the use I made of them was found out, 
they were rendered still less so. I could not guess the motives for this 
at first ; but at length I discovered that my master destined his young- 
est son for the situation to which I aspired. I possessed at this time 
but one book in the world : it was a ' Treatise on Algebra,' given to 
me by a young woman, who had found it in a lodging-house. I con-> 
sidered it as a treasure, but it was a treasure locked up ; for it supposed 
the reader to be well acquainted with simple equation, and I knew 
nothing of the matter. My master's son had purchased ' Fenning's 
Introduction :' this was precisely what I wanted, but he carefully con- 
cealed it from me, and I was indebted to chance alone for stumbling 
upon his hiding-place. I sat up for the greatest part of several nights 
successively, and before he suspected that his treatise was discovered, 
I had completely mastered it I could now enter upon my own ; and 
that carried me pretty far into the science. This was not done without 
difficulty ; I had i)ot a farthing on earth, nor a friend to give me one ; 
pen, ink, and paper, therefore, — in despite of the flippant remark of 
Lord Orford,-— were, for the most part, as completely out of my reach 
as a crown and sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource; but the- 
utmost caution and secrecy were necessary in applying to it I beat 
out pieces of leather as smooth as possible, and wrought my problems, 
on them with a blunted awl ; for the rest, my memory was tenacious, 
and I could multiply and divide by it to a great extent." 

Poor Gifibrd's literary tastes drew upon him first the contempt and 
afterwards the dislike of his harsh and selfish master, who treated hint 
with great severity. He bore up, however, uAder all his misfortunes 
with a courageous heart, comforting himself with the reflection that his 
apprenticeship was drawing to a conclusion, when he determined to: 
renounce the last for everi and to opea a private^ sdiool*. *^ In this; 
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humble and obscure state, poor beyond the common lot, yet flatteria^ 
my ainbitioR with day-dreams, which, perhaps, would never have been 
realized, I was found in Ihe twentieth year of my age by Mr Williaiu 
Cookesley, a name never to be pronounced by me without veneration. 
The lamentable doggerel which I have already mentioned, and which 
had passed from mouth to mouth among people of my own degree, had 
by some accident or other reached his ear, and gave him a curiosity to 
inquire after the author. It was my good fortune to interest his bene- 
volence. My little history was not unlinctured with melancholy, and 
I laid it fairly before him: his first care was to console; his second, 
which he cherished to the lost moment of his existence, was to relieve 
and support me. Mr Cookesley was not rich : his eminence in hi) 
profesBton, which was that of a surgeon, procured him, indeed, niuch 
employment; but in a country town men of science are not ihe most 
liberally rewarded ; he liad, besides, a very numerous family, which left 
bim little for the purposes of general benevolence; that little, however, 
was cheerfully bestowed, and liis activity and zeal were always at hand 
to supply the deficiencies of his furtune. On examining into the nature 
of my literary attainments, he found them absolutely nothing: he heard, 
however, with equal siiqirlse and pleasure, that, amidst the grossest 
ignorance of books, I had made a very considerable progress in the 
mathematics. He engaged me to enter into the details of this 
affair; and when lie had learned that I had made it in circumstances of 
discouragement and danger, he became more warmly interested in my 
fevour, as be now saw a possibility of serving me. The plan that 
occurred to him was naturally that which had so often suggested itself 
to me. There were, indeed, several obstacles to be overcome : I had 
eighteen months yet to serve ; my hand-writing was bad, aud my lan- 
fiuage very incorrect ; but nothing could slacken the zeal of this excel* 
lent man : he procured a few of my poor attempts at rhyme, dispersed 
them amongst his friends and acquaintances, and when my name was 
become somewhat familiar to them, set on foot a subscription for tuy 
relief. I still preserve the original paper ; its title was not very mag- 
nificent, though it exceeded the most sanguine wishes of my beart; it 
ran thus : * A subscription for purchasing the remainder of the lime of 
'William Gifford, and for enabling him to improve himself in writing 
and English grammar.' Few contributed more, than five shillings, and 
rone went beyond ten-and-sixpence; enough, however, was collected 
to Iree me from my appreottcesh ip (the sum my master received was 
six pounds,) and to maintain mc for a few mouths, during which 1 
assiduously attended the Itev. Thomas Smerdon. At the expiration of 
this period, I found that my progress — for I will speak the truth in 
modesty — had been more considerable than my patrons expected : I 
had also written in the interim several little pieces of poetry, less rugged, 
I suppose, than my former ones, and certainly with fewer anomalies of 
language. My preceptor, too, spoke tavourably of me, and my bene- 
Ihctor, who was now become my father and my friend, had little dififi- 
culty in persuading my patrons to renew their donations, and continue 
me at school fur another year. Such liberality was not lost upon me ; 
I grew anxious to make the best return in my power, and I redoubled 
my diligence. Now, that I am sunk in indolence, 1 look back 
some degree of scepticism to the exertions of that period.' 
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He was now pronouncea fit for tne university, and was sent by his 
patrons to Exeter college, Oxford. While at the university he began 
his translation of Juvenal, some specimens of which being shown to 
Lord Grosvenor procured for him the patronage of that nobleman, with 
whose son he afterwards travelled on the continent. In 179^ he pub- 
lished < The Baviad,' a satiric poem, in which he effectually demolished 
the Delia Cruscan tribe of poetasters. In the following year, appeared 
* The Mseviad,' an imitation of Horace, and levelled at the corrupters 
of dramatic poetry. He was next engaged in editing *The Anti- 
Jacobin,' in which he had the support of Canning, Frere, and Pitt. In 
1805 he published an edition of the plays of Mas^nger; and in 1816, 
an edition of Ben Jonson. But it was as editor of ^ The Quarterly 
Review,' begun in 1809, that Mr Gifford was most generally known. 
He conducted this celebrated periodical with great . vigour and distin- 
guished ability, till within a very short period of his death, which took 
place on the 31st December, 1826. 

A writer in the 'Literary Gazette' has supplied us with several 
interesting anecdotes of this self-taught and accomplished man, from 
which we select the following : — ** He disliked incurring an obligation 
which might in any degree shackle the expression of his free opinion. 
Agreeably to this, he laid down a rule, from which he never departed 
—that every writer in the ' Quarterly' should receive so much, at least, 
per sheet. On one occasion — I dare say others occurred, but I only 
know of one — a gentleman holding office under government, sent him 
an article, which, after undergoing some serious mutilations at his hands 
preparatory to being ushered into the world, was accepted. But the 
usual sum being sent to the author, he rejected it with disdain, con- 
ceiving it a high dishonour to be paid for anything — the independent 
placeman I Gifford, in answer, informed him of the invariable rule of 
the * Review,' adding, that he could send the money to any charitable 
institution, or dispose of it in any manner he should direct — but that 
the money must be paid. The doughty official, convinced that the 
virtue of his article would force it into the * Review' at all events, stood 
firm in his refusal : — ^greatly to his dismay, the article was returned. 
He revenged himself by never sending another. Gifford, in relating 
this afterwards, observed with a smile, * Poor man I the truth was, he 
did'nt like my alterations : and, I'm sure, I did'nt like his articles ; so 
there was soon an end of our connexion.' His objection to asking a 
personal favour was, owing to the same principle, exceedingly strong. 
If the united influence of the 'Anti-Jacobin' and the 'Quarterly' be 
considered, we may probably be justified, in assigning to Gifford's 
literary support of government, a rank second only to Burke. His 
services, at all events, formed a very powerful claim to any moderate 
favour in the power of ministers to bestow ; and yet, though anxious at 
all times to gratify the wants of his needier friends to his utmost ability, 
his aversion to s(^iciting the bounty of government was seldom over- 
come : on one occasion, indeed, in particular, he exerted his influence 
in favour of the son of a deceased friend ; but, undoubtedly, not with- 
out being driven to it by such importunity as lefl an application to 
ministers the less of two evils. About two years befbre his death, he 
wrote, I believe to the chancellor, requesting a small living for a dis- 
tressed relative of his first patron : his request was not complied with. 
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But then it shoald be remembered, that at the Inne it was macTe, the 
' Quarterly' had passed iDto other hand^ Ortiello's occupation i 
gone; and Gifford had to digest, as neil as he could, liie mortilicatian 
wbicii commonly awaits every political writer, o£ finding that the Tav 
of a gOTemment isaeltiaCerested, extorted, and nngrateful. It 19 true, 
hie independence of opinion might seem to be interfered with by the 
Bituationa he held; but they were bestowed on him unsolicited, and 
from motives of personal regard. I am sure every one acquainted with 
him will admit, that he would have rejected with scorn any kindness 
which could he considered as fettering the freedom of bis conduct in 
the smallest degree. I am not more certain of many conjectures, than 
I am that he never propagated a dishonest opinion, nor did a dishonest 
act. He enjoyed a very dose intimacy with Mr Pitt ; he used to 
mention that when he dined with the minister iite-a-tfte, or with but a 
few chosen others, a servant was never permitted to remain in the room. 
The minister's ' dumb H'aiters' were as serviceable in his private as in 
any other house. He continued the editorship of the * Quarterly' much 
longer than a just regard for hid health authorized: but no successor 
that was proposed pleased him ; and nothing but a bodily decay, little 
short of dissolution, compelled him to resign. He never stipulated for 
any salary as editor : at first he received £200, and at last JE900 per 
annum, but nercr engaged for a particular sum. He several times 
returned money to Murray, saying, 'he had been too liberal.* Perhaps 
be was the only man on this side the Tweed who thought so I He n 
perfectly indifferent about wealtb. I do not know a better proof of this 
than the fact that he was richer, by a very considerable sum, at ttie t' 
of bis death than he was at all aware of. In unison with his contempt 
of money was his disregard of any external distinction; he had a strong 
natural aversion to any thing like pomp or parade. • • • • • 
Yet he was by no means insensible to an honourable distinction ; 
when the university of Oxford, about two years before his death, offered 
to give him a doctor's degree, he observed, ' twenty years ago it would 
have been gratifying, but now it would only be written on my coffin.' 
His disregard for external show 'was the more remarkable, as a contrary 
feeling is generally observable in persons who have risen from penury 
to wealth. But Gifford was a gentleman in feeling and in conduct; 
and you were never led to su.^pect he was sprung from an obscure 
origin, except when be reminded you of it by an anecdote relativi 
it. And this recalls one of the stories be used to tell with irresist 
drollery, the merit of which entirely depended on his manner. I know 
an excellent mimic, who was immeasurably dehghted with the story, 
but who never could produce more than a smile, with all his powers, 
by repeating it. It was simply t his : — At the cobbler's board, of which 
Gifford had been a nierobcr, there was but one candle allowed for the 
whole coterie of operatives : it wan, of course, a matter of importance 
that^tbis candle should give as much light as possible. This was only 
to be done by repeated snuffings ; but snuffers being a piece of fantastic 
coscombry they were not pampered with, the members of the tjoard 
took it in turn to perform the office of the forbidden luxury with their 
finger and thumb. The candle was handed, therefore, to each in suc- 
cession, with the word 'sneaf' (anglice, 'snuff') bellowed in his < 
Gifford used to pronounce this word in the legitimate broad Devonshire 
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dialed^ and mscioimptoied his story with Expressive gestiires.p*— Nov, od 
pBper this is absolutely nothing, bat in Gifford*s month it was exqui* 
sitely humorQas. I shoold not, however, have mentioned it, were it not 
that it appears td me one of the best instances I eould give of his 
humility in recurring to hb former condition. He was equaUj* IHge 
from personal vanity. A lady of his acquaintance once looked kk upon 
him, and said she had a rout that evening, and endeavoured by every 
inducement to persuade him to join it. ^ Now do, Gifibrd, come in : it 
will give such an ^/of/ she added, patting him finoEiiliariy on the shoul- 
der, ' to say, there is Mr Gifford, the poet I' * Pocft, indeed I and a 
pi^ty figure this poet,' he answered, looking demurely on his shrunk 
shanks, * would cut in a ball-room I' He was a man of very deep and 
warm affections* If I wer6 desired to poiiit out the diistingukhing 
excellence of his private character, I should refer to his fervent sincerity 
of heart He was particularly kind to- children, and fond of their 
society. My sister, when young, used sometimes to go to spend a 
month with him, on which occasions he would hire a pianoforte, and 
once he actually had a juvenile bsll at his house for hor amusement; 
* *• He formed an attachneflt for his pupil which no subsequent 
circumstances could abate, the change in his lordship's political sen*- 
timents did not shake GiffcmTs unalterable afBection for his diaracter* 
He^ on the other hand, met this attachment with an equal degree of 
warmth : their mutual inspect was bttilt on principle,, and reflected 
equal honour on botk** 



Boair A. D. 1744. — died a. d. 1627. 

Thi« literisry veteran was bom at Islington in 1744. At the age of 
thirteen he was apprenticed to the celebrated printer, William Bowyer, 
who encouraged the literary tastes of the youth, and in 1766 took him 
into partnership. In 1778 he became editor of the ' Gentleman's 
Magazine,' which he conducted with much industry and success for a 
period of nearly half-a-ceiitury. He died in November, 1827. The 
following is a list of the principal publications of which Mr Nichols was 
either the author or the editor : — Islington, a Poem, 1763, 4to.'— The 
Origin of Printing, 1774, 8 vo. the joint production of Mr Bowyer and 
limself ; reprinled in 1776 ; and a Supplement added in 1781. — ^Three 
SopplementEd Volumes to the Works of Dean Swift, with Notes, 1775^ 

1776, 177», 8vo The Original Works, in Prose and Verse, of William 

King, LL.D. with Historical Notes, 1776, 3 vob. small 8vo« — Six Old 
Plays, on which Shakspeare grounded a like number of his ; selected by 
Mr^teevens, and revised by Mr Nichols, 1779, 2 vob. small Svo.--— A 
Select Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, with Historical and Biogra^ 
phical Notes, 1780 ; 4 vols, small 8vo. ; to which four other volumes, 
and a general Poetical Index, by Mr Macbean, were added in 1782.*-r- 
The History and Antiquities of Hinckley, in Leicestershire, 1782, 4to. ; 
of which a second edition, in folio, extracted from the ' History of 
Leicestershire,' was printed in 1812. — Novum Testamentum Graecum, 
ad .fidem Greecorura 6<^^m Codicum MSS. expressum ; adstipulanto 
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Joanne Jacobo Wetstenio; juxta Sectioiies Jo. Albert! Bengelll divisum j' J 
ct nova loterpunctione sspiiis illustratum. Editio SecUDila, Londinv 
curd, typia, et Butnptibus Joiianais Nichols, 1783. — Bisliop AtterburyV 1 
Epistolary Correspondence, n'itb Notes, vols. I. &nd II. 1783 ; vol. III. > 
1784; vol. IV. 1787. — A new edition of this work, corrected and- 
much enlarged, was published in 1799, with Memoirs of the Bishop; aiid' 
a fiflh volume, entirely new. — In conjunction with the Rev. Dr Ralph' 
Hcathcote, he revised the second edition of the Biographical Diction- 
ary, 12 vols. 8vo. 1784; and added several hundred new lives.- 
Progresses and Royal Processions of Queen Elizabeth, 1788, 2 vols.*' 
4to.— or this Collection a third volume was published in 1804 ; and] 
part of a fourth volume in 1821. — An Edition of Shakspeare, 1790^* 
in 7 vols. 12mo ; accurately printed from the text of Mr Malone ; 
a Selection of the more importan t Notes. — The History and Antiquities 
of the Town and County of Leicester ; Parts I. and II. 1793. Folio. — 
A Third Part was published in 1798; a Fourth in 1600; a Fifth itt 
1804; a Sixth in 1807 (reprinted in 1810); and the Seventh in 1811; 
and an Appendix and General Indexes in 1815. — Illustrations of the - 
Manners and Expences of Ancient Times in England, 1797, 4to. — la 
IBOD, he completed The Antiquaries' Museun), which had been begun 
in 1791 by his friend Jacob Schnebbelie. — A new edition of Fuller's 
History of the Worthies of England, with brief Notes, 1611. 2 vols. 
4to. — Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, 1812 — 1815, 9 
vols. 8vo. — Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, a Sequel 
to the above Work, 4 vols. 1817 — 1832. — Miscellaneous Works of 
George Hardinge, 3 vols. 8vo. 1819.— In 1818 he pre6xed to the third 
volume of General Index to the Gentlemen's Magazine, a Prefatory 
Introduction, descriptive of the rise and progress of the Magazine, with 
Anecdotes of the Projector and his early associates. — The Progresses of 
King James the First, in 3 vols. 4to. were printing at the time of Mr 
Nichols' death ; and he lived to see the greater part of Ihcm published. 



^jamsa Mo'Oilnn'iisan. 

BOBN A. ». I7S6.— d:ed a. v. 18-27. 

This well-kuown and admired artist was born in the Old Jewry, July, 
1756; his father was a eommercialist of great respectability. Thomas 
Rowlandson was educated at the school of Dr Barvis in Soho square, at 
that time, and subsequently, an academy of some celebrity. Richard 
Burke, son of the late Edmund Burke, M.P., was his schoolfellow. Mr 
Hoiman, the celebrated tragedian, was also educated there. The aca- 
demy was then kept by Dr Barrow. At a very early period of his 
childhood, Rowlandson gave presage of his future talent ; and he drew 
humorous characters of his master and many of his scholars before he 
was ten years old. The margins of his school-books were covered with 
these his handy- works. 

In bis siKteenth year he was sent to Paris, and was entered a student 
in one of the drawing academies there, where he made rapid advances 
in the study of the human figure ; and during his residence, which was 
nearly two years, he occasionally iudulged his satirical talent, in por- 
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traying the chanrcteristics of that fantastic people. On his return to 
London he resumed his studies at the Royal academy, then held in some 
apartments at Old Somerset housf. He had been admitted on the Ibt 
of students before his vmt to Paris. Tlie celebrated Mr John Bannis- 
ter, who had evinced an equal predilection for the graphic art, was at 
thb time a fellow-student ; and it was here that friendship commenced 
between them which continued throughout life. The elder Rowlandson, 
who was of a speculative turn, lost considerable sums in experimenting 
upon various branches of manufactures, whicli were tried upon too large 
a scale for his means; hence his affairs became embarrassed, and his son, 
before he had attained bis manhood, was obliged to support himself. 
He, however, derived that assistance from an aunt which his father's 
reverse of fortune had withheld. This lady was a Mademoiselle Chatte- 
lier, married to Thomas Rowlandson, his uncle — she amply supplied him 
with money ; and to this indulgence, perhaps, may be traced those care- 
less habits which attended his early career, and for which he was remark- 
able through life. At her decease, she left him seven thousand pounds, 
much plate, trinkets, and other valuable property. He then indulged 
his predilection for a joyous life, and mixed himself with the gayest of 
the gay. Whilst at Paris, being of a social spirit, he sought the com- 
pany of dashing young men ; and, among other evils, imbibed a love for 
play. He M'as known in London at many of the fashionable gaming 
houses, alternately won and lost without emotion, till at length he was 
minus several thousand pounds. He thus dissipated the amount of 
more than one valuable legacy. It was said to his honour, however, 
that he always played with the feelings of a gentleman, and his word 
passed current, even with an empty purse. He has assured the writer, 
who knew him for more than forty years, that he had frequently played 
throughout a night and the next day ; and that once, such was his infa- 
tuation for the dice, he continued at the gaming-table nearly thirty-six 
hours, with the intervention only of the time for refreshment, which was 
supplied by a cold collation. This uncontrollable passion for gaming, 
strange to say, subverted not his principled. He was scrupulously 
upright in all his pecuniary transactions, and ever avoided getting into 
debt. He has been known, after having lost all he possessed, to return 
home to his professional studies, sit down coolly to fabricate a series of 
new designs, and to exclaim, with stoical philosophy, ** I have played 
the fool ; but (holding up his pencils) here is my resource." 

It is not generally known, that, however coarse and slight may be the 
generality of his humorous and political etchings, many of which were 
the careless effusion of a few hours, his early works were wrought with 
care ; and his studies from the human figure, at the Royal academy, 
were scarcely inferior to those pf the justly-admired Mortimer. From 
the versatility of his talent, the fecundity of his imagination, the grace 
and elegance with which he could design his groups, added to the almost 
miraculous despatch with which he supplied his patrons with compositions 
upon every subject, it has been the theme of regret amongst his friends 
that he was not more careful of his reputation. Had he pursued the 
course of art steadily, he might have become one of the greatest histori- 
cal paiiiters of the age. His style, which was purely his own, was most 
original. He drew a bold outline with the reed-pen, in a tint composed 
of vermilion and Indian ink, washed in the general effect in chiaro-scuro, 
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sad dated the wkole with the proper colours. This mannery though 
•light, tn many instances was orost effective ; and it is known, on indu* 
bitable authority, that the late ^ir Joshua Reynolds and his successor 
to tiie chair of the Royal academy have each declared, that some of bis 
drawings would have done honour to the greatest masters of design of 
Ihe old schools. 

For many years, for he was too idle to seek new employment, his 
kind friend and best adviser, Mr Ackerman, supplied him with ample 
subject for the exercise of his talent. The many works which his pencil 
illustrated are existing evidences of this. Many successions of plates 
for new editions of those popular volumes, < Dr Syntax in Search of the 
Pictoresque,* ^The Dance of Death,' * The Dance of Life,' and other 
well-known productions of the versatile pen of Mr Coomb, will here- 
after be regarded as mementos of his graphic humour. No artist of tJie 
past or present school, perhaps, ever expressed so much as Rowlandson, 
with so little effort, or with so small and evident an appearance of 
the absence of labour. ^ 



BORN A. D. 1764. — DIED A. D. 1827. 

John Mason Good was born of reputable parents, at Epping, oa 
the 25th of May, 1764. At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to. a 
surgeon-apothecary at Gosport, where, with an activity peculiar to him- 
self, he set himself immediately to pound medicines, play cricket and 
the German flute, practise fencing and poetry, study Italian, and com- 
pose a Dictionary of Poetic Endings, besides sundry other literary 
pieces. In 1783 and 1784 he attended lectures in London, and wrote 
a treatise on the theory of Earthquakes, containing a great deal of 
reasoning as elaborate as it was erroneous. In 1784 be entered into 
partnership with a surgeon at Sudbury. 

In 1792 Mr Good, either owing to ^^ suretbhip," or the imprudent 
practice of lending money to his friends, became embarrassed in his 
pecuniary affairs. This had the happy effect of stimulating him to 
literary exertion : he wrote plays, translations, and poetry, but without 
the desired effect ; he then tried philosophy, but without discovering 
the secret of transmutation ; and at last, to somewhat more purpose, 
opened a correspondence with a metropolitan newspaper and review. 

In 1793 he removed, with his &mily, to London, and entered into 
partnership with a Mr W., by whose misconduct the business soon after 
failed. On* the 7th of November he was admitted a member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and soon after became an active member of the Medical 
Society, and of the General Pharmaceutic Association ; at the suggestion 
of some of his colleagues in the latter, he wrote a ' History of Medicine* 
so ^ as it relates to the profession of an Apothecary,' which was pub- 
lished in 1795. 

In 1797 he began a translation of Lucretius ; and* two years afler, 
set himself to study the German language* having preriously made 
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conBiderabie progress in the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
The Arabic and Persian he afterwards added to his acquisitions. In 
1799 he finished his translation of Lucretius, which was composed in the 
streets of London during the translator's walks to visit his patients. 

Mr Good s literary productions now followed each other in rapid 
suocessioil till 1812. Of these, his * Song of Songs,' * Translation of 
the Book of Job,' and his contributions to the * Pantalogia,' are the best 
known. In 1810 he began to deliver lectures at the Surrey Institution, 
the first course of which treated of the nature of the Material World, 
the second of that of the Animate World, and the third of that of the 
Mind, the whole of which were^afterwards published under the general 
title of < The Book of Nature.' ^In 1820, by authority of a diploma, 
dated from the ancient and anti-mei^nary university of Aberdeen, he 
began to practise as a physician ; and from the extraordinary success 
that attended his career from this moment, had reason to regret that 
he .had not aspired at an earlier period to the highest branch of his 
profession. In the same year he published ' A Physiological System of 
Nosology,' and, in 1822, 'The Study of Medicine,' one of the most 
successful of his works. 

Up to this period, and indeed for some time afler, his health had been 
almost uniformly good, which will not be deemed so extraordinary even 
in a man who read, wrote, and thought so much as Dr Good, when it 
is recollected that his bodily exertions were, of necessity, almost equal 
to those of his mind. Even in London, when visiting his patients on 
foot, he must have walked enough to counterbalance the effects of more 
than one sheet per diem ; and when the lazy luxury of a coach was 
substituted for this healthful exercise, it is not wonderful that the mental 
pressure of study should have increased, even to the extinction of life. 
He died on the 2d of January, 1827, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

Dr Good was a man of great and versatile talents. As a medical 
writer his name stands high ; and as a physician his practice was exten- 
sive and successful. He was not, and, from his education and opportu- 
nities, could not be, profoundly learned ; but the stores of knowledge, 
collected by unwearied industry, carried on with a kind of enthusiasm 
in research, were in him as valuable for all practical purposes as abstruse 
learning. 

The following passages, in a letter received by Dr Gregory, from Dr 
Good's eldest daughter, Mrs Neale, will assist the reader in forming his 
estimate of the private character of the subject of this memoir : — '* You 
will doubtless have learned much from my mother and sister of my dear 
father's afFectionaite deportment in his family, and especially of' his 
parental kindness ; yet I cannot avoid mentioning one way in which, 
during my childhood, this was frequently manifested towards myself. 
My dear father, after a hurried meal at dinner, occupying but a very 
few minutes, would often spend a considerable portion- of what should 
have been his resting time in teaching me to play at battledore, or some 
active game, thinking the exercise conducive to my health. I never 
saw in any individual so rare a union as he possessed of thorough 
enjoyment of what are usually termed the good things of this life, 
with the most perfect indifference respecting them when they were not 
within bis reach. In the articles of food and drink he always took, 
with relish and-^eerfuhiefls,' wteh delioacieff at ^e kmdoess of a friend 
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or accident might tlirow in liis way ; but he was quiie aa well satisfied 
with the plainest provision that could be set before him, often indeed 
Eeeming unconscious of the difference. Hi:) love of soiciet.v made him 
moat to enjoy his meals with his family or among friends; yet, as his 
employments of necessity produced uncertainty in the time of his return 
home, his constant request was to have something act apart for him, 
but on no account to wait for his arrival. I perhaps am best qualified 
to speak of his extreme kindin^ss to all his grandchildren. One example 
will serve to show that it was self-denying and active. My fourth little 
one, when an infant of two months old, was dangerously ill with the 
hooping-cough. My father was informed of this. It was in the begin 
ning of a cold winter, and we were living sixty n" ' 
retired village in Essex. Immediately on re 
al]liclion, my lather quitted home ; and what w 
o'clock on a very dark night, to hear a chaise 

and to see our atfecCionate parent step out of it. He had been detained, 
and narrowly escaped an overthrow, by the driver having mistaken his 
way, and attempted to drive through rough ploughed fields. Wa greatly 
feared that he would sutler severely from an attack of the gout, to which 
he had then become seriously sabject, and which was generally brought 
on by exposure to cold and damp such as he had experienced ; and ve 
urged in consequence the due precautions ; but his first care was to go 
at once to the nursery, ascertain the real state of the disease, and pre- 
scribe fur the infant. Strangers have often remarked to me that ihej' 
were struck with (he affectionate kindness with which he encouraged all 
my dear children to ask him questions upon any subject, and the delight 
which he exhibited when they rQanifested a desire to gain knowledge. 
Indeed i da not once remember to have heard them silenced in their 
questions, however apparently unseasonable the time, in a hasty manner, 
■or without some kind notice in answer. He never seemed annoyed by 
any interruption which they occasioned, whether during his studies, or 
while he was engaged in that conversation which he so much enjoyed. 
Whenever he silenced their questions by the promise of a future a\ 
he regarded the promise as inviolable, and uniformly satisfied their 
inquiries on the first moment of leisure, without waiting to be reminded 
by themselves or others of the expectations be had thus excited. These 
are simple domestic facts ; not perhaps suited to every taste, but as they 
serve to illustrate character I transmit them, to be employed or not h 
you may think best." 

OF Dr Good's intellectual character, the following is Dr Gregory's 
summary: — "The leading faculty was that of acquisition, which he 
possessed in a remarkable measure, and which was constantly employed, 
from the earliest age, in augmenting his mental stores. United with 
tills, were the faculties of retention, of orderly arrangement, and of 
fruitful and diversified combinaLion. If genius be rightly termed 'the f 
power of making new combinations ple^ng or elevating to the mind, 
or useful to mankind,' he possessed it in a high degree. He was always : 
fertile in the production of new trains of thought, new selections and ' 
groupings of imagery, new expedients for the extension of human good. 
But if genius be restricted to ' the power of discovery or of creative 
■nvenlion," whetiier in philosophy or the arts, they who have most closely 
examined Dr Good's works, will be least inclined to claim for him that , 
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distinction. Be this however as it may, there can be no question that 
his intellectual powers were of the first order ; that in the main they 
were nicely equipoised, and that he could exercise them with an unusual 
buoyancy and elasticit}'. His memory was very extraordinary ; doubt- 
less much aided by the habits of arrangement, so firmly established by 
sedulous parental instruction. His early acquired fondness for classical 
and elegant literature laid his youthful fancy open to the liveliest 
impressions, and made him draw 

* The inspiring breath of ancient arts, 

and tread the sacred walks, 



Where at each step imagination burns :* 

and this undoubtedly again aided his memory ; the pictures being repro- 
duced by constant warmth of feeling. The facility with which on all 
occasions (as I have probably before remarked) he could recall and 
relate detached and insulated facts, was peculiarly attractive, and not 
less useful. But the reason is very obvious : however diverse and even 
exuberant the stores of his knowledge oflen appeared, the whole were 
methodised and connected together in his memory by principles of 
association that flowed from the real nature of things ; in other words, 
philosophical principles, by means of which the particular truths are 
classified in order under the general heads to which they really belong, 
serving effectually to endow the mind that thoroughly comprehends the 
principles with an extensive command over those particular truths, 
whatever be their variety or importance. With the mathematical 
sciences he was almost entirely unacquainted ; but, making this excep- 
tion, there was scarcely a region of human knowledge which he had not 
entered, and but few indeed into which he had not made considerable 
advances ; and wherever he found an entrance there he retained a per- 
manent possession ; for to the last he never forgot what he once knew. 
In short, had he published nothing but his * Translation of Lucretius,^ 
he would have acquired a high character for free, varied, and elegant 
versification, lor exalted acquisitions as a philosopher and a linguist, and 
for singular felicity in the choice and exhibition of materials in a rich 
store of critical and tasteful illustration. Had he published nothing but 
his ' Translation of the Book of Job,* he would have obtained an emi- 
nent station amongst Hebrew scholars, and the promoters of biblical 
criticism. And had he published nothing but his < Study of Medicine,' 
his name would, in the opinion of one of his ablest professional corres- 
pondents, have ^ gone down to posterity, associated wHh the science of 
medicine itself, as one of its most skilful practitioners, and one of its 
most learned promoters.' I know not how to name another individual 
who has arrived at equal eminence in three such totally distinct depart- 
ments of mental application. Let this be duly weighed in connexion 
with the marked inadequacy of his early education (notwithstanding its 
peculiar advantages in some respects), to form either a scientific and 
skilful medical practitioner or an excellent scholar, and there cannot but 
result a high estimate of the original powers with which he was endowed, 
and of the inextinguishable ardour with which through life he augmented 
their energy and enlarged their sphere of action." 
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BORN A. D. 1743; — DIED A. D. 1827* 

William Mitford was the eldest son of John Mitford, Esq. of 
Lincoln's inn. He was born in London^ February 10, 1743-4 ; and was 
educated at Cheam school in Surrey, under the venerable and excellent 
William Gilpin, on whom he bestowed the living where he resided and 
died. When yet a schoolboy, his brother informs. us, he took a fancy 
*' to the Greek in preference to the Latin language, and to the Grecian 
character in preference to the Roman ; but rather as that character was 
offered to his youthful imagination in other works than those of the most 
authoritative Greek historians ; in Plutarch, rather than Thucydides and 
Xenophon. A severe illness, which occasioned his removal from school, 
and denied him the advantage of other instruction during a year, at the 
critical age of fifteen, and the necessity, for some time after, of careful 
attention to health, checked his progress in his favourite study ; and the 
bar having been proposed as his future profession, he was discouraged in 
his pursuit of the Greek, and urged to attend more to the Latin language, 
as that to which his studies might be more advantageously applied." 

From Cheam he went to Queen's college, Oxford. He left the 
university without taking a degree, and, entering the Middle Temple, 
commenced the study of the law ; but his brother was the member of 
the family that was destined to acquire eminence in that profession, and 
Mr Mitford early quitted it, on obtaining a commission in the South 
Hampshire militia.^ He first joined it as captain, May 22, 1769; was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel November 22, 1779 ; and from August 9, 
1805, to the date of his resignation, October 15, 1806, held the colonelcy. 
It was in the same regiment that Gibbon was lieutenant-colonel. When 
Mr Mitford first had a company, that distinguished writei; was his com- 
manding officer, and it was to the lieutenant-colonelcy that had been held 
by the historian of Rome, that the historian of Greece succeeded in 1779. 
" Their conversations," says his brother, " in those hours of leisure which 
the militia service afforded, frequently ^turned on ancient history ; and 
Mr Gibbon, finding the eagerness of his friend in the pursuit of Grecian 
literature, urged him to undertake the 'History of Greece.' Tliese 
circumstances led- to the compilation and publication of the first volume." 
Mr M it ford's father died in 1761, when be succeeded to the family 
estate at Exbury. Mr Mitford's first publication appeared anonymously 
in 1774. It was * An Essay on the Harmony of Language, intended 
principally to illustrate that of the English Language.' It was much 
admired ; Home Tooke is said to have frequently expressed a wish that 
he had been its author. '* At two and thirty, the loss of an amiable 
wife interrupted all his purooses at home. A violent illness followed ; 

1 It was said by the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke* that scarcely any person, amongst 
his early acquaintance, had persevered in the study of the law, who had competent 
means of support without the profits of the bar; and the author's father, and his 
mother's brother and father, all educated for and called to the bar, having quitted the 
profession when they respectively succeeded to moderate paternal estates, he thought 
himself justified, by their example, in leaving the bar to his younger brother, whom 
necessity compelled to persevere. 
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and on his recovery from danger, in October, 1776, he set bnt, in a state 
of imperfect convalescence, for the continent, proposing to spend the 
winter at Nice. Before he left England, he had become acquainted with 
two yonng Frenchmen of high character amongst the men of letters at 
Paris-^— M. de Meusnier, then about eight and twenty, and afterwards 
much distinguished, and M. de Villoison, about the same age, who had 
acquired reputation as a Greek scholar. Through the latter he was 
introduced to the Baron de St Croix, a young officer in the'French ser- 
vice, author of a work of great repute on the historians of Alexander. 
The literary pursuits of De Meusnier, Villoison, and St Croix acc(H'ded 
with his favourite study ; and he had afterwards the advantage of spend- 
ing some time with the Baron de St Croix at Mourmoiron, in the 
oomtat of Avignon, both in his journey to Nice and on his return to 
England. The enthusiasm of the Baron de St Croix and M. de Vil- 
loison for the Greek language and literature tended to increase similar 
feelings in his mind, and engaged him more ardently to pursue his stu- 
dies, in which he had been principally his own instructor." 

The first volume of his * History of Greece' appeared in 1784^ in 4to. 
The favourable manner in which it was received encouraged him to 
proceed. The second volume was published in 1790, the third in 1797i 
but the work was not completed till 1810. '*It was his intention to 
have continued his work to that period when conquest reduced Greece 
to the condition of a Roman province ; and having this in view, he 
determined not to interrupt the narration of the expedition of Alexander 
in Asia, which forms the subject of the fifth volume in the original 
quarto edition, by adverting to the internal affairs of Greece during the 
progress of that expedition. Increasing age producing great, and often 
painful, bodily infirmity, failure of eyesight, peculiarly distressing to him 
in reading the Greek character, and failure of memory, compelled him 
to abandon the further pursuit of what had been, during many years, 
his favourite study and amusement ; and he has left no materials for his 
proposed conclusion of the Grecian history of which any use can be 
made. When new editions of any of the volumes were required, he 
revised and corrected those volumes ; and he attempted a revision and 
correction of the whole work ; but failure in health and strength com- 
pelled him to abandon the task, and to the fifth volume he did little. 
Upon the religions of ancient Greece and Rome, the public, the najrsti- 
.cal, and the philosophical, he had composed a separate treatise. When 
be felt himself compelled to abandon the completion of the ' History of 
Greece' according to his original plan, he published this treatise, in 
small octavo, as a separate work. He seems, however, to have considered 
it, so far as it relates to the Greeks, as in some degree a supplement t6 
Iris * History ;' but it was principally composed after he had been com- 
pelled, by increasing age and infirmity, to abandon the prosecution of 
that history to the conclusion which he had contemplated ; when (to 
use the language which, in that treatise, he has applied to a distinguished 
Roman), ** ruminating on the end of life, which his years admonished 
him to be approaching," his mind turned to a subject importantly afiect- 
iiig the conduct of man toward his fellow-man ; important, therefore, iw 
the consideration of the history of man in every country ; and suggesting* 
t<> those who, having the benefit of the Christian revelation, might be 
dic^OMi). rtojttdge toa^uursbly of the moral ^soittdact of metktHiosetniiidi 
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Whilst iu the militia, Mr Mitford published a ' Treatise on the Mili- 
tary Force, and particularly tlie Militia of this Kingdom;' and, in 
1791, trhen the public mind was agitateii ou the grand national ques- 
tion relative to the meaos of supplying the country with bread, he 
jmblished another pamphlet, entitled ' Considerations on the Opinion 
atated by the Lords of the Committee on Com, in a representation to 
tlie King upon the Com Laws, that Great Britain is unable to produce 
Com Bulficient for its own consumption,' &c. It was Mr Mitford's 
opinion, that it was not only possible, but easy, for our island to supply 
a quantity of wheat sufficient for the use of its inhabitants. 

Mr Mitford first s.it in the house of commons as member for New- 
port in Cornwall. He was returned in 1785 to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Sir John Coghill, Bart., and represented that 
borough till the close of the parliament in 1790. From 1790 to 1796 
he was not a member of the house. In 1796, through the interest of 
the duke of Northumberinod, he was returned to the house of commons 
as member for Beeralslon, of wliich borough his brother John, (after- 
wards Lord Redesdale,} had been one of the representatives during the 
two preceding parliaments. He did not deliver his sentiments in the 
house on many subjects ; but he gained great credit by his exertions in 
upholding the militia system. On the proposition brought forward in 
1708, by Mr Secretary Dundas, for increasing the number of field 
oHicers in the militia, Mr Mitford opposed the measure in its various 
stages, contending that the militia should be governed by the militia 
laws, and not by those of the regular army ; and entered into a brief 
history of the militia of this country, commenting on the salutary jealousy 
of a military despotism with which it was established. On sulisequent 
occasions, Mr Mitford always arrayed himself against any innovation of 
those principles on which the militia was originally founded. He sat in 
three parliaments for Beeralaton, from 1796 to 1600; and aflerwania 
represented New Romney from 1812 till 1818. 

In 1802 Mr Mitford acquired a large addition to his property in the 
Revely estates in Yorkshire, belonging to his mother's family. He 
continued, however, to his death, which took place on the 8th of 
February, 18*27, to make Exbury in Hampshire, a most sequestered 
spot, his country residence. 

Lord Redesdale, in the brief and unostentatious biographical sketch 
which he has fUrnished for the recent corrected edition of his brother's 
■ Hiftory of Greece,' thus replies to the severe observations which some 
critics have passed upon it : — " In writing the history of Greece, the 
author had to encounter many preconceived opinions : and when a writer 
ventures to encounter opinions, and especially political opinions, he 
ought not to be surprised at finding his opinions assailed by those whose 
minds have been long in subjection to opposite opinions; for opinions 
long cherished may exercise a degree of tyranny over the strongest 
minds ; a tyranny of which the person subjected to it may not be fully 
aware. So it may have been with the author of this history, and so it 
may have been wiLli those who have most severely censured his work. 
The chief object of this address is to vindicate the political opinions of, 
the author aa generally manifested in his work. On some less important' 
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subjects on which he has been assailed, he was disposed to yield to what 
may be called fashion : but to his political opinions he steadily adhered^ 
It is not proposed to deny that his opinions of orthography were in soma 
degree peculiar ; but they were founded on considerations not, perhaps, 
unworthy of some attention. One of his amusements, in his early soli- 
tude, was an attempt to gain some knowledge of that language, usually 
called Saxon, which the northern invaders of Britain, to whom we have 
been accustomed to give the name of Saxons, had rendered the language 
of those parts of the island in which they had obtained permanent set- 
tlement. . That language, though varying in dialects in different parts 
of the country, remained the language of the people of England, not- 
withstanding the Norman conquest, and at. length became the sole 
language of their country. That language, therefore, he conceived, 
must be deemed the source from which the language now called English 
had flowed. It was originally the language of a rude people ; and, to 
supply its defects, many words have been adopted from other languages. 
He deemed it probable that when the Saxons first attempted to express 
their original language in writing, they used for that purpose letters 
according with their pronunciation of the words which they intended 
thus to describe ; but that when they expressed in writing words which 
they had adopted from other languages, they had often, entirely or in a 
degree, adopted with the words the letters by which those words had 
been expressed in writing by the people from whose language such words 
had been taken, though not always agreeing with their own pronuncia- 
tion of such adopted words ; and he thought it evident that many words, 
originally derived from the Latin language, had been adopted through 
the medium of another tongue, and not directly from the Latin. He 
found also that the spelling of words used in the English language, 
whether derived from the Saxon, or from the languages of other coun- 
tries, had, in many instances, been varied considerably from time to time, 
and often capriciously; and even that modern usage had varied, in 
many instances, ' from the common practice in his boyhood. Under 
these impressions, he attempted to form for himself a system of ortho- 
graphy different from the practice of the day : but he found the tide of 
fashion too strong for him ; and from his last corrections of parts of the 
printed copies of his works, it may be collected that he was disposed to 
submit generally to. the fashion. In some words of Greek origin he 
approached more nearly to the original language than had been common ; 
but in this also, in revising his works, he made alterations." 

*' His political opinions, applied to the constitutions of the Grecian 
republics, have, indeed, been the subject of the severest observation. 
They were the result of his early and continued thought, of anxious 
reflection, and of some practical experience in the various situations in 
which he had been placed; and from those opinions he never swerved. 
His study of the Grecian history he conceived warranted him in believ- 
ing that the forms of government adopted in the best-constituted Grecian 
states, often the' subject of youthful eulogy, were not suited to the exten- 
sive territory and the free condition of the inhabitants of the British 
islands ; and he thought that he discharged a duty to his country in 
pointing out the evils arising from all the forms of government adopted 
in the different states of Greece, constituting a tyranny of citizens, in 
some degree, over those whO| though fr«e in their personsi had Qot the 
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privileges of citizens^ and, in a greater aegree, over a much larg^ popu« 
iation of slaves; and, not unfrequently, a tyranny of citizens over 
citizens. He was not misled by the delusive words ' the people,' when 
he found that ^ the people' had not the signification with the same 
words in his own country ; that ' the people ' in Greece meant not all, 
but a part only, and not the largest part, of the population of a state ; 
and that that part called Hhe people' were absolute and uncontrolled 
sovereigns of those who, though free in their persons, had not the impe- 
rial dignity of citizens, and of a body of men, superior in number to all 
the rest of the population, but retained in a degrading state of slavery ; 
and that, even amongst the privileged citizens, the most worthy were 
often victims of the caprice and injustice of that sovereign power called 
^the people,' because that power was sovereign, sole, and uncontrolled. 
He conceived, therefore, that in Greece true freedom, the freedom of 
all, such as he conceived British freedom long to have been, never 
existed ; that the general security of person and property, which marks 
the British government, never existed ; that, whether ruled by a single 
tyrant, ruled by an aristocracy, or ruled by a democracy, (falsely called 
democracy, if that word is used to import a government of the people, 
in the sense in which the words <the people' are understood in this 
country,) the same mischievous passions prevailed in the governing 
power ; that jealousy of their power, fear of losing it, thirst of private 
gain, and every other bad passion, alike swayed the conduct of every 
ruler, rendering all despots in the use and abuse of power ; and that 
even the mixed government of Sparta, though least exposed to some of 
these evils, was a tyranny of a part of those who called themselves free^ 
in some degree over others who, though free in their persons, had not 
the same privileges ; and in a horrible degree over a miserable popula- 
tion of slaves, more oppressed than in any other state of Greece, because 
they were the slaves of the aggregate body of privileged freemen, and 
not of different masters ; excluding that personal affection which may 
exists and often has existed, between master and slave:" 



^vif!^ €lapptvton. 

BOEN A. D. 1788. DIED A. D. 18^7. 

This enterprising traveller was bom in 1788, the youngest of six 
sons, and one of a family*of one-and-twenty children. His father, a 
medical man, established in Annan, on th« Solway Frith, had little 
lebure to attend to the education of his children, and that of Hugh, the 
youngest by his first marriage, seems to have been much neglected. 
Reading, writing, and such a knowledge of the elements of mathematics 
as fitted him for the sea, was all that he had been taught before he was 
bound apprentice, at the age of thirteen, to a trader between Liverpool 
and North Amerix^a. In 1805 or 1806, he either entered or was pressed 
into the royal navy, and having been draughted on board the Renqm- 
m^e, at Gibraltar, had the good fortune to meet with one of his uncles, 
an officer in the marines, through whose interest he was placed by his 
captain. Sir Thomas Livingston, on the quarter-deck as a midshipman 
Id 1808 h# was^Mut. to the East Indies^and ha¥ii^ been injiidictoiisly 
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ordered out in so high a sea ''that a boat,'' to use a nautical phrase, 
** could not possibly live,*' he was in the most imminent peril, all hands 
having perished, except two, of whom he was one. He was nearly six 
feet high, and propprtionably strong; and it is reasonable to suppose, 
that, under Providence, his life was saved on this occasion by his superior 
strength. In 1815, while employed on the Lakes in Canada, he lost 
one joint of his thumb, from humanely carrying a poor boy for eight or 
nine miles on his back over the ice, to save him, as he hoped, from 
being frozen to death. The block-house, in which he was stationed, 
had been destroyed by a superior force, and his party had their alter- 
native of being made prisoners, or travelling on foot sixty miles across the 
ice to the nearest British station. They chose the latter. The lad was 
unable to proceed, when they had gone only ten or twelve miles, but 
Clapperton s kindness was of no avail ; on finding that the boy lost his 
hold, he apprehended — what was actually the case — that he was in a dying, 
state. The sufferings of the party were extreme ; as, independently of 
the season, they had only one bag of meal for their support. In 1816 
he was made lieutenant; and from 1817, when the vessels on the Lakes 
were paid off, he remained in Scotland, occupied with the ordinary, 
amusements of his age, till 1820, when he became acquainted with Dr 
Oudney, then going out on a mission into the Interior of Africa, and 
agreed to accompany him. 

In the * Recent Discoveries in Africa,* made in 1823 and 1824, by 
Major Denham, Captain Clapperton, and Doctor Ondney, we have 
accounts of an excursion from Mourzouk to Ghraat, a town of the 
Tuarics, by Doctor Oudney; of a journey across the desert to Bornou, 
of various expeditions to the southward and eastward, by Major Den- 
ham ; and of an excursion through Soudan to the capital of the Fella« 
tahs, by Captain Clapperton. The exp)edition set out from Mourzouk, 
Nov. 29, 1822, and arrived at the lake Tchad, in the kingdom of 
Bornou, Feb. 4, after a journey of 800 miles. Six days after they 
entered the capital, Kouka, Clapperton, in company with Doctor 
Oudney, who died on the way, set out on an expedition to Soccatoo, the 
capital of Houssa, more than 700 miles east of Kouka, which he 
reached in ninety days. He was not permitted to pursue his journey 
to the west, and returned to Kouka, and thence to England in 1825. 
The information which the travellers collected, in regard to the habits 
and commerce of the people of Central Africa, was important, as show- 
ing the existence in that quarter of a large population of a peaceable 
disposition, and possessed of a considerable civilization. The geogra* 
phical information collected was not without its value, although it left 
undecided the disputed questions of the course and termination of the 
Niger. They proceeded south from Tripoli (lat 32" 30') to Musfeia 
(lat. 9" 10'), being 1400 miles in difference of latitude, and from Zan- 
galia, on the east of lake Tchad (long. 70° £.), to Soccatoo (long. 6° 
£.), making a difference of longitude of 660 miles. They thus deter- 
mined the position of the kingdoms of Mandara, Bornou and Houssa, 
their extent, and the position of their principal cities. 

On his return to England, Lieutenant Clapperton received the rank, 
of captain, and was immediately engaged, by Lord Bathurst, for a 
second expedition, to start from the Bight of Benin. Leaving Badagryv. 
Dec. 7, 1825, he pursued a north-easterly direction, with the intention 
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or reaching Soccatoo and Bornou. Two of his companions, Captain 
Pearce aiiU Doctor Moirison, perished, a short time after leaving the 
coast, and Clapperton pursued bis nay, accompanied by liis f^ithrul 
servant Lander. At Katunga, he was within thirty aiiles or the Quorra 
or Niger, but was not permitted to visit it. Continuing his journey 
iiortii, he readied Kano, and then proceeded westward to Soccatoo, the 
residence of his old friend Bello, Bello refused to allow him to proceed 
to Bornou, and detained him a long time in his capital. This disappoint- 
ment preyed upon Clapperton's raind, and he died, April 13, 1827, at 
Chungary, a village four miles from Soccatoo, of a dysentery. " Twenty 
days," says Lauder, " my poor master remained in a low and distressed 
state. His body, from being robust aud vigorous, became weak and 
emaciated ; and, indeed, was liltle better than a skeleton." A short 
time before his doath, he called him to his bed, and said: " Richard, I 
shall shortly be no more ; I feel myself dying ; do not be so much 
affected, my dear boy! — it is the will of the Almighty; — it cannot be 
helped. Take care of my journal and papers after my death ; and 
when you arrive in London, go immediately to my agents, send for my 
uncle, who will accompany you to the colonial oiTice, and let him see 
you deposit them safely in the hands of the secretary. After I am 
buried, apply to Bello, (the sult-an,) and borrow money to purchase 
caiuels and provisions for your Journey over the desert. Do not lum- 
ber yourself with my books ; leav« them behind, as well as the barome- 
ter, boxes and sticks, and every heavy article you can conveniently 
part with. Remark what towns and villages you pass through ; pay 
attention to whatever the chief* may say to you, and put it on paper. 
The little money I have, and all my clothes, I leave to you : sell the 
latter, and put what you may receive for them into your pocket ; and 
if, on your journey, you ehuuld be obliged to expend it, government 
will repay you on your return." " He then," says Lander, " took my 
hand betwixt bis; and, looking me full in the face, while a tear stood 
glisteniug in his eye, said, in a low but deeply affecting tone, ' My dear 
Kicbard, if you had not been with me, I should have died long ago; I 
can only thank you, with my latest breath, for your kindness and 
attachment to me; and if I could have lived to return with you, you 
should have been placed beyond the reach of want; but God will 
reward you.' Tliis conversation,*' continues Lander, " occupied nearly 
two hours, in the course of which my master fainted several times. 
The same evening he fell into a slumber, from which he awoke in much 
perturbation, and said he had heard distinctly the lolling of nn English 
funeral bell : in a few days afterwards he breathed his last." 

Clapperton was the first European who traversed the whole of Central 
Africa, from the Bight of Benin to the Mediterranean. We have thus 
a continuous line from Tripoli to Badagry, which is of great import- 
ance from the assistance which, it will afford to future researches. 
Clapperton was a man without education, but Intelligent and impartial ; 
of a robust frame and a happy temperament. He was capoble of 
enduring great hardships. His knowledge of the habits and prejudice': 
of the Central Africans, and his frank, bold, and cheerful manners, wouh 
have rendered him peculiarly useful in promoting the designs of thi 
British government in that quarter. 
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SORN A. D. 1778. — DIED A. D. 1828. 

Sir Humphry Davy, Barf., was the most celebrated chemist of the 
present age. To trace the progress of a man of science, from childhood 
to manhood, and from the prime of life to age and decay, is at all times 
an instructive and an agreeable task. But there are occasions on which 
this task is more agreeable than on others. When the labours of the 
man of science have been ennobled by success, and have been produc- 
tive of results of incalculable value to mankind, we cannot avoid trans- 
ferring to the man a large portion of that interest whicli was originally 
excited by his works, and this interest is heightened to a very great 
de<^ree when we find the elegance of the man of taste and literature 
mingled with the acquirements of the philosopher. It is delightful to 
turn from the consideration of the details of an abstract or an experi- 
mental science, to repose, for a moment, in tracing the progress of a 
mind devoted to the pursuits of elegant literature. A pleasure of this 
kind now awaits us, in a contemplation of the events of the life of the 
illustrious Davy. 

On the 17th of December, 1778, Humphry Davy was born at Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall. His father, who had been educated as a carver in 
wood, was proprietor of a small estate at Varfell, in the Mount's Bay, 
on which he resided. The name of his mother, who was a most amiable 
woman, was Grace Millett. This lady had the misfortune to lose her 
parents at a very early age, but was taken under the care of Mr John 
Tonkin, a surgeon of Penzance, who bad attended her parents in their 
last illness. To the benevolence of this gentleman, she and her sisters 
owed a home and an excellent education. Robert Davy, the father of 
Humphry, married Grace, who was the second of the three orphans, 
and had a family of five children, of whom two were boys, the eldest 
the subject of our present memoir, the second also a man of science, 
the present Dr John Davy. 

The early years of Humphry were spent partly under the immediate 
care of his parents, partly with the benefactors of his mother. It is 
seldom that the mind of a future philosopher and man of genius does 
not, even in the earliest years, rise, in some point or another, above the 
ordinary powers of childhood ; and few examples of this can be adduced 
as more marked than that of Humphry Davy. The first school he at- 
tended was that of a Mr Bushell, where he showed talents quite unusual 
in a child of his age, and at a much earlier period of life than usual he 
was sent to the grammar-school in Penzance, under the Rev. J. C. 
Coryton. The earliest character which manifested itself in his mind in 
a remarkable degree, was that of quickness of apprehension. " At the 
age of about five years," says Dr Paris, his accomplished biographer, 
** he would turn over the pages of a book as rapidly as if he were merely 
engaged in counting the number of leaves, or in hunting after pictures; 
and yety on being questioned, he could generally give a very satisfac- 
tory account of the contents." The same faculty distinguished him 
through life. His reading was chiefly directed to history and works of 
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faDcy, for both of which he showed a strong bias ; and even exhibited 
his own powers, in occasional and not unsuccessful attempts at oratory 
and the relation of marvellous stories. Among his amusements we may 
also mention a few experiments of a chemical nature, with which he 
used to astonish his playfellows, as affording indications of the early 
tendencies of a great mind. He was also a sportsman ; and used to 
catch fish long before he could aspire to a gun. The use of the rod 
and the gun was never forgotten, and the delight they afforded him 
was renewed on every opportunity, up to the latest year of his life. 
Davy was once the designer and an actor in a pantomime — ^the play- 
bill still exists: the future philosopher acted the part of harlequin. 

In 1793 he led the grammar-school, to enter upon the more advanced 
branches of education, under the Rev. Dr C^rdew of Truro. He had 
hitherto not been studious ; but the inducements to exertion being now 
stronger, he soon made up for lost time, and took his proper station 
among his class-fellows. In 1794 the father of Davy died. His char- 
acter appears to have been tolerably good ; he certainly did transmit to his 
son much of that power of mind which has rendered the name immortaL 
Soon afler this Humphry was apprenticed to Mr Borlase, a surgeon in 
Penzance, under whom he had many opportunities, small indeed, but 
sufficient for an ardent mind, for prosecuting the study of chemistry, 
to which he was becoming strongly attached. He also made himself 
acquainted with the elements of mechanics ; we say, made himself; for 
it appears that he acquired a knowledge of the most important parts of 
natural science by no other means than his own observations and ex- 
periments. Speaking of the ** collision of bodies," Dr Paris says, " it 
is clear, that, had this branch of science not existed, Davy would have 
created it." For the anecdote on which this assertion is founded, we 
must refer to the original work. He did not like surgery, and certainly 
we cannot blame his master for complaining of his divided attention ; 
though the consequences have been such as to make us regard as a 
fortunate circumstance, that which, in another, would have been de- 
plored. From an early age young Davy was a poet. His more early 
productions are lost, but a few which were published display the dawn- 
ings of a great genius ; and we may safely say, that, had not Davy 
become a great philosopher, he would have been great as a poet. The 
poems which remain are transcribed at large into Dr Paris' Memoir ; 
they were written about the age of seventeen or eighteen. It is fortu- 
nate for the interests of mankind, that the powers of mind which shone 
forth so early were directed into a more useful channel. The desire 
for chemical experiment, once set in motion, became soon insatiable. 
Every thing that could be made to serve the purpose of a piece of 
ehemical apparatus was, without scruple, appropriated to that purpose 
by young Dairy. When an object was to be attained, his ingenuity 
soon contrived the means out of the most simple and apparently in- 
adequate materials. An old and clumsy clyster apparatus was raised 
to the rank of an air-pump, before Davy had ever seen a proper in- 
strument of that kind, and by the aid of this and other simple, though 
ingeniously applied pieces of apparatus^ he made many experiments^ 
and laid the foundation of his future experimental skill and unfailing 
resource. It is thus that the great benefoetors of chemistry, Schulc 
and Priestley, also began their career. With meaafr^extreinely limited. 
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the ardour for seieoce fostered that inventive genius, which, under cir- 
cumstances apparently more favourable, might never have been called 
into action. The first attempt of any importance which Davy made, 
was to prove by experiment the non-material nature of caloric, in oppo- 
sition to the tlieory of Black. The attempt was unsuccessful, but the 
conception and the execution of his plan were alike ingenious. He 
went upon a principle now exploded, that caloric could not pass through 
a vacuum. The essay on this subject appeared in a collection of tracts 
edited by Dr Beddon of Bristol, in April, 1798. That gentleman was 
so well pleased with the specimen of Davy's talents and industry, that 
he o£fered to him, the same year, the situation of his assistant in the 
pneumatic institution at Bristol. In addition to the opinion formed 
from the essay above-mentioned, Dr Beddon had heard of the character 
of Davy from Mr Gilbert and Mr Gregory Watt, who had for some 
time perceived his talents and encouraged his exertions. On the 2d 
of October, 1798, Davy left Penzance to join Dr Beddon in Bristol. 
The institution in which he was to be employed was one where experi- 
ments were made on the use of different gases in the treatment of dis- 
eases, and his office was to superintend the preparation of those gases* 
He was still a student of medicine, and had not yet given up his origi- 
nal idea of graduating in Edinburgh and returning to practice in bis 
native place. But his studies were almost entirely confined to chemis- 
try and physics. During his residence in Bristol he acquired the friend- 
ship of many men of science, as well as of many distinguished in general 
literature. He visited London, ibr the first time, in December, 1799. 
None of the circumstances attending this visit are of any interest, except 
tliat he made some new friends and many acquaintances. Among the 
friends with whom he associated there were Coleridge, Southej'^, Gre- 
gory Watt, James and John Tobifl, Thomson, and Clayfield. For 
many interesting letters and anecdotes, we must refer to the work of 
Dr Paris. The essays on light and heat which he published at this 
time, though full of hypothesis and error, were yet remarkable for in- 
genuity; and though it might have been as well had they been sup- 
pressed, we cannot now regret their appearance, as they form, with his 
other productions, an interesting series, by means of which we can trace 
the origin and the progress of the powers for which he was afterwards 
distinguished. When engaged in the pneumatic institution he instituted 
some investigations into the compounds of nitrogen, which he gave to 
the world in 1800, in a work entitled 'Researches, Chemical and 
Philosophical, chiefly concerning nitrous oxide, and its Respiration.^ 
The merits of this work are but ill expressed by this awkward title. In 
the course of his experiments on gases, he tried how far some of them 
were fit for respiration. On two occasions he was exposed to great 
danger ; first in inhaling nitrous gas, on the second occasion he nearly 
lost his life; the gas was carburetted hydrogen. The consequences of 
the hazardous experiment, was, however, advantageous to science, as 
they established the doctrine of the sedative or narcotic influence of 
certain gases. These experiments, with the effects of his other labours, 
materially affecting his health, he was obliged to retire for a time to 
Cornwall. During this thne he made the first step in that series of 
magnificent discoveries which afterwards rendered his name so famous, 
and oommencedia new era* m^henucal seieoce. He had been employed 
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A short time before this period the Royal iDstitution of Great Britnia 
had been founded. Count Kumlord, himself a man of high considera- 
tion in the scientific viorld, was employed to select a person who mljijht 
become chemical assistant and allerwards lecturer there. Afler looking 
about for some time in vain for euch a person, Davy was suggested to 
the count, by whom or by what meaus does not appear to be known, ~ 
and it were useless for us to inquire. Davy was invited, aud on the 
16th February, 1801, it was entered on tiie minules of the institution : 
" Itesolvcd — That Mr Humphry Davy be engaged in the service of tlie 
Koyal institution, in the capacities of assistant lecturer in chemistry, 
director of the laboratory, and assistant- editor of the journals of the 
institution, and that he be allowed to occupy a room in the huusr, and 
be furnished wilb couLs and candles; and that he be paid a salary of 
one hundred guineas per annum." He toot possession of his situation 
on the llih of March. His success was great; his appearance had at 
lirst made an unfavourable impression, but a single lecture dissipated it 
entirely, and in six weeks he was promoted to the situation of lecturer- 
in chemiilry at the Royal institution. In tiie month of August of the 
BAme year, having obtained leave of absence from the institution, lie 
travelled with liis friend Mr Underwood in Cornwall. Uetuming from 
this in Novemljer, he delivered some lectures on the chemical process 
of tanning at the i«(|uest of the managers of the institution. Hitherto 
his lectures had been merely desultory essays; his triumph as a lec- 
turer was yet to come. In tbe words of Dr Paris : " His splendid 
career cannot be said to have commenced till the next year, when, on 
the 21st of January, he delivered his introductory lecture, to a crowded 
und enlightened audience in the theatre of the Royal institution; wliicli 
was allerwards printed at the request of a respectable proportion of the 
society. It contains a masterly view of the benefits to be derived from 
the various branches of science." The elegance and clearness of his 
style gained Davy many admirers. Among those was Coleridge, who 
used to attend llie lectures most regularly, and being aslted why he did 
ao, is said to have replied: "I attend Davy's lectures to increase my 
stock of metaphors." Although the style of the lectures thus produced 
won applause almost universal, there were some who found matter for 
censure in them. No doubt the imagination of the poet sometimes led 
the philosopher too far; but allhaugh this may not suit the more severe 
taste of the man who is enamoured of science for her own sake, can wn 
regret or condemn it where it was the means of fixing the attention of 
the idle and the gay on subjects which, however interesting and impor- 
tant, they would otherwise have passed over with carelessness or neglect. 
In 1802 the managers of the institution complimented him with the title 
of Professor. We cannot pass over in silence the style of his cxperi- 
Hjcnls. In the laboratory he was hasty, and apparently careless; but 
the quickness of his apprehension was the cause. He seldom made an 
experiment tho results of which be bad not in a great measure foreseen, 
and an appearance which another would have leil unnoticed i 
him sufRcient to establish a discovery or confirm an opinion. 
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lecture^room, the character of his experiments was very different. They 
were elegant; and when we add^that they were most completely adapted 
to the place and the purpose, can we give greater praise? His first 
session at the Royal. institution being finished he rested from his more 
arduous labours, and enjoyed, for a short time, the scenery of Wales, 
in cpmpany with his friend MrPurkis. fie was now editor, along with 
Dr Young, of the Journal of Science published at the institution, ta 
which many of his own papers appeared. Among the most important 
of these were the following : * Account of a New Eudiometer,' — a 
method of ascertaining the quantity of oxygen contained in air ; several 
papers on the phenomena of Galvanism; on Tanning, &c. On the last 
subject he has contributed much that is useful, especially with respect 
to. the powers of various substances in tanning. Among these was 
catechu or terra Japanica, and he wore at one time a pair of shoes, the 
one of which was tanned with oak bark, and the other with catechu, as 
a practical illustration of his researches. His first essay, communicated 
to the Royal society, was read on the 18th of June, 1801. The sub- 
ject was, ' An Account of seme Galvanic combinations, formed by an 
arrangement of single Metallic Plates and Fluids, analogous to the 
Galvanic apparatus of M. Volta.* On the 21st of April, 1803, ne was 
proposed, and on the 17th November he was elected, a fellow of that 
society. On the 7th July he was chosen an honorary member of the 
Dublin society. In that year he gave his first course of lectures on 
agricultural chemistry, before the Board of Agriculture. He was ap- 
pointed their professor with a salary of £100 per annum, and continued 
during ten years to detail before them the enlarged views which his 
scientific acquirements enabled him to take of the subject. In 1813 
the lectures were published at the .request of the Board, and are still 
regarded as the most valuable treatises on the subject. 

Davy had not^ in the midst of scientific pursuits, forgotten his poeti* 
cal talent ; but used to amuse himself with writing sonnets and other 
light pieces, which he sent to his friends. Among his published pieces 
was a prologue to the * Honey Moon,* a comedy written by his friend 
Tobin, who had but recently died. It possesses considerable merit, 
but is too long to be quoted here ; it is given at length in the work of 
Dr Paris. One of the earliest friends whom Davy met in London was 
Sir Thomas Bernard, one of the original projectors of the Royal insti- 
tution.' /When the course of lectures on agricultural chemistry was 
established, he set apart a considerable portion of ground at his villa, 
near Rochampton, for the purpose of agricultural experiment under the 
direction of Davy. This proved of great value to Davy, and many 
interesting results were obtained, which were afterwards recorded in 
his work on agricultural chemistry. In 1805 he presented a valuable 
collection of minerals to the Royal institution, and early in the same 
3'car received additional honour and emolument in being appointed 
director of the laboratory to. that institution. He delivered also a series 
of lectures on geology, with his usual success. In the course of the 
summer he visited Wales and Ireland for the purpose of studying some 
of the most interesting parts of these .countries, in a geological point of 
view. In February, 1805, a paper of his on a new mineral called 
Wavellite, was read before the Royal society, of which, two years after- 
wards, he became secretary and member of the council. 

vnu 2 o 
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We have previously hinted at the experiments of Davy on Galvanismf 
it was not till 1806 ttiat he communicated to the world the grand sys- 
tem which may be regarded aa the foundation of a lai^e portion of 
modem chemical seienee. Parts of his system bad previously appeared 
in Nicholson's journal, even so early as 1800, but the consummatioa 
was reserved for the Bakerian lecture, delivered on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1806. He then revealed the true theory of Galvanic action, and 
its relation to chemistry ; and on this subject we cannot express the 
general sentiment with more force and truth than in the words of Dr 
Paris': " Tliis grand display of scientific light burst upon Europe like 
a splendid meteor, tiirowing its radiance into the deepest recedes, ant' 
opening to the view of the philosopher new and unespected regions.' 
We must refer to the same work for an analysis of the paper, nhich, t» ^ 
do it justice, must be examined at a length much too great for th* 
limits of the present work. A discovery so great as that of Davy 
could not fail to excite envy among less fortunate investigators; and 
various attempts were made to depnve him oli or at least to divide, the 
honour. All opposition was efTectuaily silenced by the decision of the 
Institute of France, which, unsolicited, awarded to Davy the prize of 
three thousand francs, founded by Bonaparte, for the most importaid 
discoveries in Galvanism and electricity. Thus, while the nations were 
at deadly animosity, science was not forgotten, and national feuds u'ere 
overlooked in rewarding the merits of a philosopher. 

One of the most brilliant results of these discoveries followed imme- 
diately afterwards, in the discovery of the metallic basis of certain al- 
caline and earthy substances which bad previously been regarded as 
simple bodiea. The first experiment was made on a solution of potastt: 
Having- asceKained by a number of trials, that decompositions, iQex<- 
plicable on the principles of chemistry as hitherto known, were produced 
hy the action of Galvanism on the alcalies, Davy subjected a mass of 
moistened potash to the action of a powerful battery, and to bis delight 
resolved it into a metallic substance which accumulated round the neg^ 
tion wire, and a gas, ailerwards discovered to be oxygen, which was liber- 
ated at the position wire. To tliis metal he gave the name of potasrium. 
This discovery was given to the world in the second Bakerian- lecturo, 
read before the Royal society in November, 1807. Like the former it 
did not pass without rigid examination, in which feelings by no meana 
wortiiy of philosophers did not fall to take a part. But truth, in such, i 
hands as those of Davy, could not fail to silence all opposition, and in 
a short time tlie merit of the discovery, and the lionour of the discoverer 
were at once established on an immoveable foundation. It is remark- 
able that many of the focts wiiich Davy discovered, and which ted him 
to the discovery of higher and more important principles, had been 
previously observed by others, yet without leading to any thing but 
£U9prise and vague conjecture. 

In the same month in which this lecture was read, a severe illness 
nearly deprived the world of this great man. He was attended by Drs 
Babingtou, Frank, and Baiilie, whose united exertions succeeded f 
saving him from imminent danger, but it was not till February, 1801 
that he was able to appear again before the managers of the institution, 
and announce that he would recommence his lectures early in March, 
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the meantime, hi6 absence had proved a great loss to the funds of th6 
institution. ^ 

In December^ 1808^ the researches of the yearivere related in his 
third Bakeriair leeture. He had carried on his investigations into the 
nature of the^ alealtes and earths hitherto nndecompound^, and proved 
by experiment the truth of those principles which on a happy analogy 
he had previously advanced. In 1809 be extended his researches, and 
made some attempts to decompound nitrogen, but without success. He 
discovered also* several compounds of hydrogen; sbowing^ the power 
which that gas has of entering into combination with certain solid bodies 
and causing them to assume the. gaseous form^ 

The next important subject to which he turned his attention, was 
the nature of oxymuriatio acid; The substance had' been discovered 
by Sehttle db^v/t the period at which Davy wa» bom, and been already 
the subject of some discussion. Schnle considered it as muriatic acid 
deprived of phlogiston. At the period at which the theory of chemistry 
gave the name of phlo^ston to hyd^c>gen, the real nature of the oxymu- 
riatio acid was nominally known, experiment had not yet established 
it on physical evidence. When the theory of Lavoisier assumed 
the ascendancy, the theory of phlogiston fell to the ground, and 
along with other parts of chemical science the notion of the nature 
of the dephlogistieated muriatic acid underwent a revolution. It 
was henceforward supposed to be muriatic acid combined with 
oxygen, and received the name of oxymurtatic add. The result of 
the experiments of Davy was the discovery of the simple nature of 
the supposed compound, which he called chlbrine, and the overthrow of 
the principle of the school of Lavoisier, that the presence of oxygen i^ 
always necessary to the formation of an acid. He discovered chlorine 
to be like oxygen a supporter of combustion, though in a different de- 
gree, and* to* be capable like it of fbrming^ acids, &c. by entering into 
combination with other bodies. The merit of this discovery was at- 
tempted to be taken fVom him in two ways, — by endeavouring to prove 
him in error; and by giving the priority of discovery to others. Both 
of these failed entirely, and by their failure contributed to the honour of 
Davy. 

In 1810 the Dubliii society invited Davy to Ireland; They requested 
that he would deliver a course of lectures on eleetro-cKemistry in their 
new laboratory, to which thaF^rming^soeiety of Ireland added a request 
that he would repeat beibre them- bis lectures on agricultural chemistry.' 
With these requests be complied, and after a most successful course^ 
was presented by the society with the sum of five hundred guineas. 
In the following year the society prefored the same request, with which 
he again complied^ giving^ alto a course of lectures on geology. For 
these labours ho'was rewarded with the sum of £750. Before his re-^ 
turn to England; the college of Trinity in Dublin testified their sense 
of his high scientific -merits by conferring on him thediegree of LL. D. ' 

In the month of August he wa» one of those employed in devising 
the unsuccessful plan for ventilating* the house of lords,, the failure of 
which annoyed him exceedingly; 

On the Stb of April, 18I2> his liite majesty, then prince regent, at a 
levee held in Gariton house, conferred on Davy the honour^of knight« 
hoodi The next day terminated* hi» career as professor' te the Royal 
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institutioD, though the situation diil not become vacant till next year, 
of wliich he took leave in a farewell lecture, 

Oa the llthoFtbe same month he married the widow of Sliuekhurgb 
Ashby Apreece, Esq. daughter and heiress of Charles Kerr, of KeleOi 
Esq. who possessed a considerable fortune. After the marriage, Sir Hum- 
phry and Lady Davj' resided for a short time with Sir John Selright, • 
previous tu setting out for Scottand, where they intended to make a 

In June, 1812, the first part of his 'Elements of Chemical Philo- 
sophy ' was published, with a dedication to Lady Davy. The work 
has never been finished ; indeed, the plan ou which it was conceived 
was too great for any individual to accomplish, beiDg nothing less ihnn 
a system in which nothing was published without having been proved 
by the author's own experiments. So far as it goes it is a work well 
worthy of the genius of tlie author. 

On the 18th June he presented to the Royal society a paper on the 
combinations of phosphorus and sulphur, in which he established the 
existence and nature of some new compounds. In October he was en- 
gaged in the examination of a detonating substance, now known as 
chlorid of nitrogen, when a violent eKplosion destroyed the vessel which 
contained (he substance, and wounding him in the eye prevented him from 
continuing bis researches. A letter on this, -addressed by him to Sir 
Joseph Banks, was read on the 5th November before Ihe Royal society, 
chiefly with the view of warning others from running the same risk. 
In the course of the next spring he was able to renew his experiments, 
and in July a second paper on the subject was read, in which the nature' 
of the substance in question was fully investigated. Even in this second 
course of experiments he met with some accidents, but he had used suf- 
ficient precautions to render thei r consequences less dangerous than the 
former. On the 8th of July, 1813, he read a paper to the Royal 
society, descriptive of the substances produced in different chemical 
processes on fluor spar. In this paper he stated his conviction that 
Huoric acid consisted of an unknown base in combination wilb hydrogen, 
and therefore analogous to the nauriatic acid. Of his work on agricul- 
tural chemistry, published at this time, we have previously spoken. 
Of this work we cannot here enter upon an analysis. 

In the same year the permission of the emperor Napoleon was ob- 
tained by the French Institute, that Davy should travel on the con- 
tinent without restraint. On the I3th of October he embarked at 
Flyjnouth, accompanied by Lady Davy and Mr Faraday, for Morlaix. in 
Brittany. In Paris he met with his old friend Underwood, one of those 
tvho had been taken prisoners by Napoleon at the commencement of 
the war. On tlie 30lh he visited tlic Louvre with this gentleman, 
and to the surprise of his friend, exhibited the utmost insensibility to 
ttie beauties of the works of art. The first of the savatis to whom he 
was introduced was the venerable Vauquelin; but he desired most of 
all the acquaintance of M. Ampere, whom he looked upon as the one 
who had set the most proper value on his discoveries. It would be a 
needless waste of time were we to recount all the honours paid to Davy 
in Faris, or all the men of science with whom he associated. The most 
important circumstance which occurred during that time was his con- 
nection with the discovery of the uoture of iodine. This substance is a 
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solid body of a dark colour, with a metallic lustre, capable of being con* 
verted by heat into a violet-coloured gas, and possessed of chemical 
properties analogous to those of oxygen and chlorine. M. Courtois, a 
munufacturer of saltpetre at Paris, was the discoverer of its existence, 
but the chemical talents of France had for twelve months in vain at- 
tempted to ascertain its nature and properties. Davy received a spe- 
cimen from M« Ampere in November, 1813, and on the 24th January, 
1814, his paper describing its real nature was communicated to the 
Hoyal society of London. The honour of the discovery seems to be 
divided between Davy and Gay-Lussac, for the paper of the former 
detailing his experiments is dated on the 10th December, and the latter 
had on the 6th merely thrown out in public a hint as to the probability 
of its being a new substance with properties analogous to those of 
chlorine. This affair, however simple it may seem, caused great dispute ; 
the French chemists accusing Davy of an unjust attempt to take from 
them the honour of its discovery. During his residence in Paris, Davy 
was not introduced to the emperor, and indeed it is very doubtful whether 
he would have consented to paying his court to him. On the 13th of 
December, 1813, the first class of the Imperial Institute of France 
elected Davy a corresponding member. The utmost kindness was 
shown to him by every one ; it is painful to think that if he did not 

. absolutely repay it with ingratitude, he was at least not sufficiently, 
careful to show that he was sensible of it. It is difficult to speak ill of 
such a man ; the following words from his panegyrist and friend Dr 
Paris, will be better than any thing we could say: "It would be an 
act of literary dishonesty to assert that Sir Humphry Davy returned 
the kindness of the savans of France in a manner which the friends of 
science could have expected and desired. There was a flippancy in 
his manner, a superciliousness and hauteur in his deportment, which 
surprised as much as they offended.'' 

From Paris Davy travelled to Montpelier, where he became ac- 
quainted with the eminent chemist Berard. From Montpelier he tra- 
velled by Nice iand Turin to Genoa, where he arrived on the 25th of 
February. On the 13th of March he set out for Florence, where he 
employed himself in the laboratory of the Academia del Cimento, in 
prosecuting his researches on iodine, and likewise assisted at some ex- 
periments on the combustion of the diamond. He wrote a paper on 
the combustion of the diamond and other forms of carbon, which was 
sent to the Royal society, and appeared the same year in the ' Philoso- 
phical Transactions.' On the 6th of April he was in Rome, where he 
took advantage of the laboratory of the Academia del Lyncei to con- 
tinue his experiments. We cannot follow him through the details of 
this tour ; it is sufficient to say that, afler visitinjg Naples, he returned 
to England by Rome, Mantua, the Tyrol, the south of Germany, and 
the north of France, and arrived in London on the 23d of April, 1815. 
Soon afler his return to England the attention of Davy was turned 
to the subject of the explosions in coal mines, produced by a mixture of 
inflammable gas and the air of the atmosphere, known by the name o£ 

Jire dampi and the discovery of means for preventing them. Thi& 
gas, which is chiefly carburetted hydrogen, seems to accumulate under 
different circumstances. In old workings, which have been ill-ventilated,, 
it accaniulates gradually from imperceptible sources; but even in th% 
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bcBt ventilated mines it sometimes appears suddenly from fissures in liie 
rack, nben opeaed by tile pick of tlie miner. Tlie stream of gas thus 
let loose comes out witli irresifitible furce, catches fire at the first light, 
aod expiotlcB with a tremendous power, destroying the apparatus of the 
mine, the U'orknien, and even forcing large bodies up the shaft. This 
is fblloved by the choke damp or carbonic acid, which destroys those 
penona who have escaped with their lives From the previous explosion. 
For some time previous to the period of which we have been speaking, 
those explosions had been unusually frequent and occasioned a great 
loss of life and property. The attention of Dary was first turned to 
tiiis subject by a society estaUiehed at Bishop -Wearmouth, for the 
parpose of ascertaining means for preventing accidents in coal mines, 
The object to be attained was the constructiOD of a lamp of sufficient 
power to serve the purposes of the miner, and not be subject to the 
disadvantage of beiug capable of setting on fire a mixture of air and in- 
flammable gas. Various plans wei-e tried, and several of those suggested 
by Davy were found to be successful ; but we shall confine ourselves 
to the description of that which was ultimately adopted, and is now in 
use in almost all mines. In the course of his experiments, Davy dis- 
covered that flame could not pass ihrough the apertures of a tissue of 
wire cloth of a certain fineness. Thus, if we hold a piece of wire cloth 
above a stream of gas issuing from a tube, we may apply a light, either 
above or below the cloth, and the gas will inflame on tliat side, but the 
flame cannot pass through in either direction. TItis lact at once sug- 
gested a plan tor a safety'lamp. Alter many experiments, Davy found 
that the wire gauze, consisting of wires from one fortieth to one sixtieth 
of an inch in diameter, and woven so as lo contain upwards of 70U 
apertures in a square inch, was best adapted for the purpose. A safety- 
lamp was therefore constructed ho as to be completely inclosed by a 
covering of this wire gauze, through which no flame could pass, am! 
which thus obviated every chance of an explosion. Instead of adding 
to the danger, this lamp converts tiie deadly Jire damp into a means of 
iupplying light, for when it is surrounded by an explosive atmosphere, 
every opening becomes a point of inflammatioUj the gas burns inside 
the lamp, and the whole is in a general glow. Even when the wires 
become red hot the danger is not increased. Tbe saiety arises from the 
degree of heat requisite to influence curburelted hydrogeu, being never 
above that of iron heated to whiteness, in passing the meshes of the 
wire gauze, therefore the inflammable matter is cooled below the point 
at which it bums. While engaged in Uie experiments which kd (u 
this, Davy made some discoveries of an interesting nature with regarrl 
to the combustion of gases. He found that flame was not an essential 
part of combustion ; as an example of which we may adduce the com- 
bustion of spirit of wine, by means of a flne wire of platina, wound 
about the wick, which being once heated to redness, will continue so, 
and consume the spirit, even afler the flame has been blown out. In 
the same way platina, in a peculiar condition, called spongy, consumes 
hydrogen, becoming red hot, and even setting it on fire. 

Various attempts were made to deprive Sir Humphry of the honour 
due to him on this occasion, but they were soon overcome. It is un- 
necessary to enter into the particulars, such circumstances are never 
agreeable. We turn with greater pleasure to tlie honours which were 
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bestowed on hkxu On the 25th of September, I^IT, at « meeting tif 
a numerous^companyjafeoal-ownerdyandothergentlemen, in Newcastle, 
a secviee of plate was presented to Sir Humphry as a testimony of therr 
admiration and ogoatitude for his exertions in their oause. 'We cannot 
quote the aocount of the proceedings onfthis occasion* but we may ex* 
tract a single paragraph from the address made by .the chairman^ Mr 
Lambton : — ^' Your brilliant genius* which has been so long employed 
in an unpiatalleled manner in extending the boundaries of chemical 
knowledge* never accomplished a higher object* nor obtained a nobler 
triumph.— If your ^une had needed any thing to make it immortal* this 
discoveiy- alone would have carried it down to future ages, and con- 
nected it with benefits and blessings." In 1815* having sent to the £m« 
pesor Alexander of Russia a model of his safety-lamp* that monarch 
was graciously pleased to signify his acceptance of it* and transmitted 
to him a valuable silver-gilt vase in testimony of the value in which he 
held the invention. 

The papers on flame* presented by Davy to the Royal society* ob- 
tained for him the Rumford medals. All his. researches on this and 
other sutyects connected with it* were collected and published in one 
volume in 1818. The government expressed their sense of his merits^ 
on the 20th October* 1818, by creating him a baronet* — a barren re- 
ward* it must be acknowledged* for services such as those which Davy 
has rendered to humanity. 

In 181j8 he visited the continent again, under the patronage of the 
government* to assist in unrolling the ancient manuscripts found in 
Herculaneum. Some experiments had convinced him that chemical 
acid was not sufficiently trusted to by those previously engaged in this 
process, and he went out for the purpose of assisting with the resources 
of that science. He set out on the 26th May* 1818* and on the jour- 
ney he employed, himself in the investigation of a subject which had 
recently interested him* the circumstances under which mists are form- 
ed. He communicated the results in 1819 to the Royal society, in 
whose Transactions the paper may be found. He travelled by the 
Rhine* Austria* Hungary* Carniola* and arrived in Naples before the 
end of the year. His observations respecting the object of his visit* 
may be found in the memoir which he presented on the subject to the 
Royal society* printed in the * Philosophical Transactions' for 1821. 
He made many important observations* proving that the carbonized 
condition of mair|r jsubstances had not been owing to the operation of 
fire, but to a :.gradual process of decomposition* varying according to 
the nature .of the substance* and the situation under which it was 
found* but in ilus original object of his visit he failed almost entirely.. 
According to Davy, this was not owing to the failure of his method^ 
but to A want jof eoroperation on the part of the government and others 
at Naples. 

Soon after his return to England, the death of Sir Joseph Banks, on 
the 19th of June* 1820* left the presidency of the Royal society vacant. 
Many persons were named as deserving of the honour of succeeding 
Sir Joseph* hut none could stand in competition with Sir ^Humphry 
Davy and Dr Wollaston. The latter* however* declined entering into 
competition* and on the ^Oth of November* 1S20* Sh* . Humphry was 
elected with scarcely jb^ dissentient voice. TJiat Sir Jliunphfy Bavy 
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9 honour does not admit of a. doubt, — that his habits and 
disposition were well adapted Tor it, caaoot, we fear, he said with truth. 
" To assert," says Dr Paris, " that Davy retained his popularity, or to 
deny tliat he retired from the office under the fcowa of a coDsiderable 
party, would be dishonest." We cannot here enter into 3 detail of the 
circumalances which marked the decline and fall of hia popularity; 
these must be sought for in more extended works. 

Though now at tiie head of science in England, Davy did not cease 
(to use his own words) " to act as a private soldier in her raoka." Id 
1819 the discoveries of Professor Oested, of Copenhagen, oil the con- 
nection between magnetism and electricity, being made knowD to the 
world, Davy set about an investigation for the purpose of extending 
these researches. He made several interesting discoveries, and com* 
niunicated them to the Royal society in three memoirs, in the years 
1820-21-23. In 1822 a paper of his on the water and gases found 
in the cavities of crystals, was read before the Royal society. This 
subject was an important one, as it has always been supposed to bear 
upon the relative notions of the Huttonian and Wernerian systems of 
geology. The conclusion of Davy was, that the existence of water ia 
the cavities of crystal is no argument against their having been formed 
by the agency of fire, since it is probable that they were formed under 
a pressure so great as to compensate for the expansive power of water 
when heated. The discovery of Mr Faraday respecting the liquefaction 
of gases under compression, may be mentioned here, as Sir Humphry 
was partly concerned in the experiments by «liich the subject was fur- 
ther elucidated, though the discovery does not belong to him. 

It ia well known that the copper used for sheathing the bottom of 
ships is liable to decay from various causes, and thus becomes a source 
of great expense. Many ineffectual means had been tried for prevent- 
ing this loss, and in 182^ an application was made by government to the 
Royal society for advice on the subject. The investigations were made 
in various ways by Sir Humphry Davy, and an account of them may 
be found in various places in the Philosophical transactions. The 
principle upon which he went was this: that the destruction depends 
on the galvanic relations of the metal and the sea water; that if these 
can be altered, the action must cease. Tiiis was effected by certain 
pieces of zinc or iron, in contact with the copper. The theory was 
correct, but unforeseen disadvantages arose, and to the vexation of 
Davy the plan was pronounced a failure. In 1824 he travelled to 
Norway and Sweden, and returned by the north of Germany in the 
month of August, the same year. On the voyage he was employed in 
the investigation above mentioned ; on land lie devoted himself entirely 
to his favourite amusements of fly-fishing, and the contemplation < ~ 
nature. We anticipate a little, but as it is connected with what we have 
been relating, we cannot help mentioning here, that his Bakerian lec- 
ture of 1826, "On the relations of electrical changes," obtained him iu 
1827 the " Royal medal" awarded by the Royal society. 

In 1826 his health began to fail, and prevented him from giving that 
attention to science and to his duties as president of the Royal society, 
which he had previously done. In the end of this year he suffen 
from an attack of apoplexy, from which, however, he recovered so I 
as to be able in 1827 to travel to Italy. While there his health re- 
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cruited to a certain extent, but remained so uncertain that he was 
obliged to resign the chair of the^ Royal society. Having received his 
resignation, the society on the 6th of November, 1827, appointed Mr 
Davies. Gilbert president jDro tempore, in his stead. In October, 1827, 
he returned to London in very poor health ; and made an attempt, in 
9 visit to the country, to enjoy his field sports, but \Fithout success! 
In the spring of 1828 he published his * Salmonia, or days of Fly-fish- 
ing,' a book which can only be compared to that of Izaak Walton. It 
is full of elegant and exalted sentiments, and cannot be read without 
pleasure. 

On the 2(hh of March, a paper of his was read before the Royal 
society, * On the Phenomena of Volcanos ;* it is ftiU of interest but not 
peculiarly successful. 

Soon after this he' lefl England for the last time. After spending 
some time in Austria, he went to Rome, where he became alarmingly 
ill. He desired, however, to be removed to Geneva, where he arrived 
on the 28th of May, only to die; for though he appeared unusually well, 
he did not survive above 12 hours. In his last moments he was at- 
tended by Lady Davy, hi& brother, and his godson Mr Tobin. Every 
honour was paid to his remains by the authorities and the learned in 
Geneva, where> according to his own desire, he was buried. A tablet, 
which was placed by his widow in Westminster Abbey, is as yet the 
only monument which records his memory. He has left no children 
to inherit his name. 

There remains to us now the difficult task of examining the character 
and merits of Sir Humphry Davy. His genius was of a high order. 
It is seldom that we see in one individual such a versatility of talent as 
he exhibited. Poetry, science, and philosophy were alike familiar to 
him, and sources of refined enjoyment. In the course of the foregoing 
description we have treated upon all his works except one, published 
after his death. This is entitled * Consolations in Travel, or the last 
days of a Philosopher.' As our limits do not admit of an extended 
criticism, we shall be content with saying in the words of Dr Paris, 
*< This is a most extraordinary and* interesting work : extraordinary, 
not only from the wild extent of its fancy, but from the bright light of 
scientific truth which is constantly shining through its metaphorical 
tissue, and irradiating its most shadowy imaginings." 

The mind of Davy was of a most aspiring nature. His imagination 
always went before his powers of investigation, yet he seldom erred. 
His perception of truth seemed almost intuitive, and before another 
could perceive the relations of the premises, he would often arrive at 
the conclusion. Of his ingenuity and industry we have already had 
sufficient evidence. His attachments were strong, but in forming them 
he was sometimes capricious. Perhaps no avenue to his heart was 
more open than that which admitted a brother of the angle. Was this 
love for angling a weakness? It is difficult to say; but when re- 
garded as but a part of that passionate admiration of the beauties of 
nature which characterized him, it becomes important from the noble 
association. It is to be lamented that a want of polish in his manners 
rendered him disagreeable to many, and proved the cause of much of 
his unpopularity. We referred to this subject in speaking of his visid 
to Paris. Adulation soon changed his original simplicity of character^ 
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and (in the words of Dr Paris) " wlicn Davy sighed for patrician dis- 
tinction in the chair of Newton, we can only lament the weakness from 
which the choicest spirits of our nature are not exempt." Yet his love 
inted by a. desire for making it a source of wealth. 
He might have amassed a fortune, but he preferred to be crowned with 
> small part of which was that the services which they re- 
warded were unpaid for. 

The !aat subject which claims our attention is the important ques- 
tion : How much does science owe to Davy ? Perhaps this is super- 
fluous ; for as we have gone along we have shown the relation which his 
discoveries bear to what had gone before, yet a slight sketch of them 
in connection will not be without its advantages. However much 
praise be due to Sir Humphry Davy, it must not be forgotten that the 
honour of being reformer of chemical science is much divided, aod lliat 
the state of tiic science at the period at which he began to take a sjiare 
in it, was such as to afTord to him facilities infinitely above those 
possessed by iiis predecessors. It is impossible for us to form an 
estimate of the comparative value of his discoveries without taking a 
general view of the progress of chemical science. In the seventeenlh 
century chemistry had begun to emerge from the tnunmels of alchemy. 
The iirst attempt at a regular theory was that of Beecber, afterwards 
remodelled by Stahl. This rode system was founded upon the sup- 
position that a substance called phlogiston entered into the composifinn 
of all combustible bodies, tlie elimination of which constituted combus- 
tion, which process was supposed to leave the germ of the body in a pure 
state, in which it was called a cfl-ls. A few careful experiments would 
have overturned this theory, but the espefiments of the day were very 
imperfectly conducted. The modern system of experimental chemistry 
owes its origin to a later period, and to the researches of Schule, Black, 
Cavendish, and Priestley. To them pneumatic chemistry owes much, 
and in general we may say that they discovered new substances, inves- 
tigated combinations which had before not been understood, and ren- 
dered more perfect the art of chemical analysis. It was but a short step 
further that led Lavoisier to make those esperiments by which the esis- 
tence of phlogiston was shown tobemerelyimaginary, and to establish the 
relation of oxygen to acids, combustion, and metallic oxids. Such was 
the state of chemistry wlien the career of Davy began. The science 
was free from the grosser errors, but had fallen into others, by carrying 
refinement and general I zat ion too far, while experiment had not yet 
accumulated a sufficient store of facta. Davy discovered that acids 
might be formed and that combustion might take place without 
oxygen ; and that other substances might enter into combination with 
metals, producing compounds analogous to the oxides. He discovered 
that not only acids, but alcalies might be the result of metallic com- 
binations with oxygen ; he enriched the difiereot branches of tiie 
science with numerous lesser discoveries ; and finally, he was the author 
of the electro- chemical tlicory, of which we have already spoken. 
Taken together he has made more numerous and more brilliant dis- 
coveries than any other chemist, but it must not be forgotten that the 
labours of the illustrious men who preceded htm had accumulated many 
of those &ctaj by reflecting on which his master mind saw the light of 
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a scieotifie systeoiy trbere little ind been seen before but a. chaos of nn« 
eonneeted &ct8. 

In conclutios, we Biitst acknowledge ourselves : indebted^o the work 
of Dr Park for. the greater part of our infoxBiation, other authorities 
have been reftrred io^sn passant JFbr a more extended view of the re- 
lation of the discoveries of Davy to the present state of chemistry re- 
fer^ice.must be made to.Dr Thomson'^ excellent history of ehonistry. 



^ix ^vatfi ^tiiaavtt ^mtt^. 

7B0ENA..D. 1759.— DIED A.D. 1828. 

Sir James :£dwarjd Smith was born in the city of Norwich, 
December Sid^ 1759. He was the eldest of seven children, and for 
almost five years an* only child. His father, Mr James Smith, was a 
dealer in the woollen traide, of respectable eonnexions and easy in hia 
circumstances, and of a naturally strong understanding, much cultivated 
and enlarged by reading, and a habit of thinking for himself on all 
subjects. Sir James's. mother, Frances Kinderly, was the daughter of 
a clergyman of an. ancient and once opulent family in the north of 
England^ remarkable for the sweetness of his temper and his eccentri- 
cities. On account of a constitutional- delicacy of spirits, as well as of 
health, young Smith was never sent to a public school, but was at- 
tended at home by the best masters that his native city afforded, and 
under their tuition he acquired a competent knowledge of the French 
and Ilalian languages, and of the rudiments of Latin. But the best 
part of his education was derived from the society of his well informed 
sensible parents, and from reading and conversation in the domestic 
circle, by which the heart as well as the understanding was instructed 
and enlarged. Under these influences he grew up, and on the basis of 
extreme delicacy and sensitiveness of soul, by the aid of judicious cul- 
ture and religious principle, a moral courage and a noble independence 
of character were reared, by which he became distinguished, in after 
life, almost as much as for his amiable and affectionate disposition. 

Botany, <<the.amiable science," as it has. been called, was the study 
for such a nmid, and his. early predilection for it, and the difficulties 
and encoars^ments he met witb,:are oftenmentioned in his writings. 
In one of his:introduct6ry lectures before the .Royal institution, he ob- 
serves : '< Foom the earliest period of my recdllection, when I can just 
remember. tuning ineffectufdlywith all my infant strength at the tough 
stalks of the wild succory on the chalkyJiillocks about Norwich, I have 
found the study of .nature an increasing source - of .unalloyed pleasure, 
and a eonsolation and refuge .under : every pain. Long destined to 
other pursuits, and directed to other studies, thought more advantageous 
or necessary, I xould o£ten sxmteh but a few moments for this favourite 
object. Unassisted by advice, .unacquainted with books, . I wandei^ed 
long in the dark ; till some of the principal elementary works, the pub- 
lications of Lee, Rose, Stiliingfiee^ and a few ^others, came in my way, 
and were devoured over :and over again. This kind of botanical edu- 
cation has the advantages of the necessary drudgery of .a grammar- 
school; it -trains ;the.mlnd.to labour^ it £xes pruiciple8> and iactSy and 
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lerniB, and names, never to be forgotten. At length, however, I found 
I wanted Eomething more to apply to practice what liait thus been ac- 
quired. I was then furnisfaed with systematic books, and introduced 
to Mr Rose, whose writings had long been my guide, I was slioun 
the works of Linnteus; nor ahalL I ever forget tbe feelings of wonder 
excited by finding his whole system of animals, vegetables, and mine- 
rals, comprised in three octavo volumes. I had seen a fine quarto vol- 
ume of Buffon, on the horse alone. 1 expected to find the systemati- 
cal works of Linnteus constituting a whole library ; but tliey proved 
almost capable of being put, like the Iliad, into a nutshell. Hence a 
new world was opened to me. I found myself, moreover, in the centre 
of a Gcbool of botanists. Ever sioce the Spanish tyranny and folly had 
driven commerce and ingenuity from Flanders, to lake refuge in Britain, 
a taste for flowers had subsisted in my native county along with them. 
Our weavers, like those of SpitalGetds, have from time immemorial 
been floristE, and many of them most excellent cultivators ; their 
necessary occupations and these amusements were peculiarly compati- 
ble. And it is well worlhy of remark, that those elegant and virtuous 
dispositions, which can relish the beauties of nature, are no less strictly 
in unison with that purity of moral and religious taste which drove the 
founders of our worsted manufactory from foul and debasing tyranny 
to the abode of light, and peace, and liberty." 

In the autumn of 1781, he rcjiaired to Edinburgh to finish his edu- 
cation at the university, with a view to the study of medicine. Here 
he passed two years, and found warm and kind friends, as he did every 
where, and in friendship a pure enjoyment. His proficiency in other 
brandies of knowledge appears to have been respectable only, but in 
bis favourite science he soon distanced every competitor, and carried 
oft' all ibe honours. 

From Edinburgh our young naturalist went up to London, still bent 
on pursuing and completing his medical studies, and anxious to avail 
himself, for this purpose, of the advantages to be derived from visiting 
the hospitals and attending the lectures of the celebrated Dr John 
Hunter. Here again he made many valuable acquaintances, and par- 
ticularly, as might have been expected from his favourite tastes aud 
pursuits, that of Sir Joseph Baoks ; to bis connexion with whom, an 
incident is to be referred, which did more perhaps than all other causes 
put together, to shape his course and lay the foundation of his future 
eminence. We give it in the words of his biographer: "Upon the 
demise of young Linnceus, Dr Acrel, professor of medicine at Upsal, 
bad written to Dr Engelhart, who was then in London, offering the 
whole collection of his books, manuscripts, and natural history, to Sir 
Joseph Banks, for the sum of 1000 guineas. 'It happened,' adds Sir 
James, ' that I breakfasted with Sir Joseph upon the day the letter ar- 
rived, which was the 23ii of December, 1783 ; and be told me of tbe 
oH'er he had had. saying be should decline it ; and, handing me the letter 
to read, advised me strongly to make the purchase, as a thing suitable 
to my taste, and which would do me honour.' Being thus en- 
couraged by Sir Joseph, he went immediately to Dr Engelhart, with 
whom he had been intimately acquainted at Edinburgh, and mode his 
desire known to him ; and they both wrote the same day to Professor 
Acrel, Dr Engelhart to recommend his friend, and the other desiring 




B catalogue of the whole collcclion, and telling liim if it answered his 
expectations, he would be the purchaser at the price fixed." A writer 
in ' The Monthly Repository' says : " The sale waa precipitated before 
, the return of the king of Sweden, tlien on his travels, lest he should 
oblige the heira to dispose of the whole, at a cheaper rate, to the uni- 
▼ersity at Upsal. This would actually have been the case, as appears 
from the exertions made by his majesty, who, on lib return, sent a 
courier to the Sound, and a swift sailing vessel to intercept (he ship 
which waa bearing away the prize." Higher oficrs had also been mnUe, 
to tempt the heirs to break off the treaty, and, among the rest, an un- 
limited sum by a Russian nobleman ; and Sir James 'appears to have 
owed it to the scrupulous honour of the negotiator, professor Acrel, 
that he succeeded at last in obtaining the inestimable treasure at the 
stipulated charge. The packages were safely landed at the custom-house 
in October, 1784. "Sir James's first idea," says his lady, "was Xo 
deposit his purchase in some spare rooms in the British museum ; but 
he found some abjections to the scheme, and preferred taking a house, 
that it might be safer, and more accessible to himself and his friends. 
He therefore hired apartments in Paradise-row, Chelsea, whither it was 
tmmediately conveyed ; and often has he recurred with great pleasure 
to the first winter after its arrival, when, with Sir J. Banks and IVIr 
Dryander, they examined the herbarium minutely, and carefully un- 
packed and arranged the whole collection. With no premeditated de- 
sign of relinquishing physic as a profession, yet from this hour he de- 
voted his time and all the powers of iiis mind to the object for which 
he had hazarded so much; nor was there ever a period, in his subse- 
quent life, of misgiving or regret, that he had made a wrong choice ; 
neither was his love of botany pursued to the exclusion of other litera- 
ture or lighter pleasures ; but it was the charm of his existence, always 
at hand ready to take up, always leading the mind forward and filling 
his hours with satisfaction." 

On the 28th of May following. Sir James acquaints his father, that 
« he was admitted a fellow of the Royal society on Tiiursday, without 
a single black ball;" and adds, "I paid my money, £32 lis.; and 
took my scat the same evening : my success was indeed very flattering, 
and, I believe, gave my good friend the president — Sir Joseph Banks — 
great pleasure." 

In the summer of 1786 he visited the continent, his immediate ob- 
ject being to obtain a medical degree at Leyden, Having done this, 
he quitted Holland, and spent the rest of that year, and most of the 
next, in France, Switzerland, and Italy, making the natural history of 
those countries his principal study, but not neglecting other objects of 
attention likely to interest a traveller. His habits of careful observa- 
tion, his taste in the fine arts, his enthusiasm in the description of Al- 
pine scenery, his liberal feelings and opinions, in regard lo national or 
sectarian differences, are as conspicuous in his private letters, written 
home to his friends, as in the sketch of his tour, published some time 
afler his return. 

Soon after his return to England, he removed from Chelsea to Great 
Marlborough street, professedly with a view to begin his medical career 
in London. Natural bistorj', however, and botany in particular, con- 
tinued to occupy his attention almost exclusively ; and one of the next 
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public UDd«rtakbgR, in which ve find him engaged, was the iostitutLoa 
of the Linnxan society, of which he was chosen the first president, an 
honourable appointment, which he held by sueceBBive annual re-e!ectioni 
until hii dealb. Alluding, in itis inaugural discourse, to the Linniean 
collections, he says : " I consider myself as a trustee of the public, and 
hold these trea«ureB only for the purpose of making them. useful to the 
ivorid and natural history in general, and particularly to this society, 
ofnhich I glory in having contributed to lay the foundation, and to 
the service of which 1 shall joytiilly consecrate my labours, bo long aa 
it continues to answer the purposes for which it was designed," From 
this period Sir James gave lectures on botany, first at his own house, 
and afterwards before various public institutions in London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Bristol, and other placea, and with great and increasing 
success and reputation, "When his health was good, the occupation 
was one he enjoyed. He arranged previously the heads of his lecture; 
but for words he always trusted to the ideas which arose in his mind 
while he was delivering it, and in general he exceeded tbe allotted 
time, and had more to say than could be compressed into the space of 
an hour. A printed abstract of the subject he intended to discourse 
upon was not omitted, for the convenience of himself and his auditors; 
and of these sketches he composed a great variety, as the succession o£ 
his courses required. Of one of these Dr Guodenough, in the year 
1795, tells him, ' I am qnite charmed with your syllabus. I would ad- 
vise you, uihiia ycm are a leeCurer~~do not defer it till you have gives 
it up, it will not be half so well done — to draw out all tliat matter at 
full length, and publish it as suits you ; it would be another Pkiloso- 
phia Botanica in a fashionable dress.' " 

In 1796 he married tiie only daughter of Robert Heeve, Etsq. of 
Lowestoft, in Suffolk ; and in the following year he removed to Nor- 
wich, his native place, where he continued to reside, paying occasional 
visits to London, for the remainder of his life. 

Of Sir James's numerous and valuable scientific publications, it docs 
not belong to our present purpose lo speak. All of them are remai-k- 
able, as it has been said, " for accuracy in observing, accuracy in re- 
cording, and unusual accuracy in printing." Yet his biographer in- 
forms us, that lie seldom copied what he wrote, but sent the first 
draught to the printer, sometimes with scarcely an erasure of the pen, 
and perfect in tbe minutest particulars of orthography and punctuation; 
and that, he often wrote the best when pressed lor time, as was com- 
monly the case with his dedications and prelaoes. But what most dis- 
tinguishes his scientific writings is the pure, unconstrained, and aSect- 
ing moral and religious spirit which they breathe, of which it would 
be easy to multiply illustrations. One roust sufiice, the concluding 
paragraphs of the preface to his ' Introduction to Botany.' 

" To those," he observes, " whose minds and understandings are al- 
ready formed the study of nature may be recommended independently, 
of all other considerations, as a rich source of innocent pleasure. S( 
people arc ever inquiring, what ij the use of any particular plant; by 
which they mean, what food or pllysic, or what materials for the painter 
or dyer does it afford? They look on a beautiful flowery meadow 
with admiration, only in proportion as it affords nauseous drugs 
salves. Others consider a botan ist with respect only as he may be able 
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to teach; them sOBiffprofiflJile improvement in fkjmmg^.ardjeing^hy 
which thejrmay qoid^ grow ridi, and be dien- pcdnqn: no longer of 
any use^ to mankind or to tfaemselTeSr These vieiw am' not MinEead>ley 
but they are' not the sde end of human e3dftenc& Is ifr net; deBimble 
to call Uie soul ftcim the feverish agitation of- wortdly pursuit^ tty tjia 
contemplatron of Divcne Wisdom- in tfa& beautiful eeonomy of oalUKp ? 
Is it not a privilege to walk with God in the^ garden* of oreation, and 
hold converse wi& his' providence ? If 9ach< dievated fedings- do not 
lead to the study of natore, it (»nnot be ikr punned without rewarding^ 
the student by exciting them. Rousseau, a ^^at. judge of the humanr 
heart and observer of human manners, has remarked^ that 'when science 
is transplanted from the mountains and woods into cities and worldly 
society, it loses its genuine charmsy and becomes- a souree of envy^ 
jealousy, and'nvalship/ This is still more true, if it be cultivated as 
a mere source of emoiument.' But the man who lovea botmy for ity 
own sake^ knows no 9tteh:leding8, nor is he> dependent for* happiness on* 
situations or scenes that* fkvour their growth* He would find> himself 
neither solitary nor desolate, had he no other companion' than a moun- 
tain daisy, that 'modest crimson-tipped flowerj^so sweetly sung by one 
of nature's own poets. The humblest weeds or moss will ever afford 
him something to examine or to illustrate, and a great deal to admire. 
Introduce him to the magnificence of a tropical forest, the enamelled 
iheadows of the Alps, or llie wonders^ of New Holland, and his thoughts 
will not dwell much upon riches or literary honours ; things that 

' Play ro\md the head, but come not near the heart.' 

In botany aXL is elegance and delight. No painHil, disgustingv- un- 
healOiy experiments or inquiries are to be made. Itr pleasures spring 
up under our feet^ and^ aa we purane them, reward: us with health and 
serene satisfactton* N<me but the most foolish or depravod could derivei 
any thing from it but what is- beautiftd, or pollute its lovely scenery 
with unamiable or unhallawed images; Those who do so, either from 
corrupt taste or mailcious^ design, can be compared only to the fiend 
entering into tiie gardoi of Eden." 

In. July, 1814^ Sir James^ had the honouv of being knighted bytha 
late king, Greorge IV^. At the instance of Professor Martyn, and with 
the countenance and eD^oesragement of manyof the heads of the house^ 
and of several of tiie first dignitarie» of the ehurcb, he. applied in 1816; 
for the botanieal chair at Cambrk^. But a eabd amongst the bigots 
and underlings repulsed the honour and advantage whieh auch-an ap^* 
pointment would have conferred mr the university, oar the gronnd that 
he was a dissenter abd a UmtaFtan* Professor SdiultE, an eminent Bar 
varian naturatist^ in hia raonrative of » Botanieal viHtte^ England in 1824v 
exclaims-^ ^Who would have bdiieved tiiat a university, within the 
walla of which tte iramortad Erasnma Rotonodamus (mce taught^ and 
which had produced such' a man as Milton, idioold everj and evenia 
the twentieth' year of the nineteenth' eentury^ ^nk to such a depth of 
barbarity I It could makeover its Bible and Prayer book monopoly 
to Baskerville, a scoffing atheist ; but Uie moment a dissenter and a 
Unitarian was understood to be approaching the consecrated precincts^ 
though for purposes purely sdentific^ this pious aiid.8elMeByiDg.com* 
munity bristles with horror." 
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Sir James Smitli's health, alwaj-a delicate, and subject to frequent at- 
tacks of an inGammatory nature, was visibly decliniug for the last five or 
six years of bia life. It was amidst interruptions from this cause, and with 
the anxious desire often expressed that he might live to finitih it, that 
he nrote bis last and best work, tlic ' English Flora.' On the very 
day vben he entered Iiis library for (he last time, the packet, contain- 
ing the fourth and last volume, reached bim. It concludes thus : " If 
our bodily powers could keep pace with our mental acquirement*, the 
student of half a century would not shrink from the delightful task of 
being still a teacher; nor does he resign the hope of affording some 
future assistance to his fellow -labourers ; though for the present, ' a 
change of study,' to use the expression of a great French writer, may 
be requisite, 'by way of relaxation and repose.'" 

On Saturday, March 15th, 1828, he walked out as usual, and appar- 
ently widiout fhtigue ; but in the evening be was attacked by such an 
alarming fit of sickness, as almost immcdialely forbade the hope of his 
recovery. He continued siokiug until six o'clock on the Monday morn- 
ing following, when he quietly resigned his breath, and bis spirit returned 
to God who gave it. His remains were interred ta the vault belonging ' 
to Lady Smitli's family at Lowestoft. 



»OBh- A. 0. 1753.— DIED A. D. 1828. 

This ingenious artist was born at Cherrybum in Northumberland. 
At the age of fourteen he was hound apprentice to Mr Ralph Beilby 
of Newcastle, a respectable eopper-plate engraver, who afterwards tOofc 
him into partnership. Mr Bewick was first brought into public notice 
by his wood-cut of the Old Hound, which gained the premium offered 
for the best specimen of wood-engraving by the Society of Arts, in 
1775.' That circumstance was the foundation-stone of bis fortune, and 
from this time his fame gradually increased. In 1790, conjointly with Mr 
Beilby, who was then his partner, he published his 'History of Quad- 
rupeds.' In 1795, he, with his brother John, (who was also eminent 
as an engraver,) embellished an edition of Goldsmith's ' Traveller,' and 
'Deserted Village,' and Pamell's 'Hermit;' it was a royal quarto 
viJume, and attracted much attention front the beauty both of the 
typography and of the embellistiments. In the following year he 
made some beautiful designs for Somerville's 'Chase.' In 1797, he 
published the first volume of 'British Birds;' in 1804, the second 
volume; and in 1818, appeared tlie last of bis published works, ' The 
Fables." He was engaged on a ' History of Fishes' when he died ; and 
lefi in the hands of his relatives a MS. memoir of his family, which is 
aaid to be written with great naivete, and full of anecdote. 

"Mr Bewick's personal appearance was rustic; he was tall, and 
powerfully formed. His manners, too, were somewhat rustic ; but he 
was shrewd, and never wished to ape the gentleman. His countenance 
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was open and expressive, with a capacious forehead, strongly indicating 
intellect; his eyes beamed with the fire of genius. He was a man of 
strong passions, strong in his affections, and equally strong in his dis- 
likes : the latter sometimes exposed him to the charge of illiberality ; 
but the former and kinder feeling greatly predominated. True, he was 
{what most men are) jealous of his fame, and had not much affection 
for rival artists; but they seldom crossed his path, or caused him much 
uneasiness. His resentment, when once excited, was not easily allayed, 
and he seldom spared those who ill-treated him; but there was much 
warmth in his friendship. Strictly honourable in his dealings, to his 
friends there never was a more sincere or kinder-bearted man than 
Thomas Bewick."* 

There is an elegant critique on Bewick's works in * Blackwood's 
Magazine' for 1825, from which we extract the following just and 
spirited remarks : — " Of Bewick's powers, the most extraordinary is the 
perfect accuracy with which he seizes and transfers to paper the natural 
objects which it is his delight to draw. His landscapes are absolute 
faC'Similes; his animals are whole-length portraits. Other books on 
natural history have fine engravings ; but still, neither beast nor bird 
in them have any character; dogs and deer, lark and sparrow, have all 
airs and countenances marvellously insipid, and of a most flat similitude. 
You may buy dear books, but if you want to know what a bird or 
quadruped is, to Bewick you must go at last. It needs only to glance 
atsthe works of Bewick, to convince ourselves with what wonderful 
felicity the very countenance and air of his animals are marked and 
distinguished. There is the grave owl, the silly wavering lapwing, the 
pert jay, the impudent over-fed sparrow, the airy lark, the sleepy- 
headed gourmand duck, the restless titmouse, the insignificant wren, 
the clean harmless gull, the keen rapacious kite — every one has his 
character. 

"His vignettes are just as remarkable. Take his * British Birds,* 
and in the tail-pieces to these volumes you shall find the most touching 
representations of nature in all her forms, animate and inanimate. 
There are the poachers tracking a hare in t^he snow; and the urchins 
who have accomplished the creation of a ' snow-man ;' the disappointed 
beggar leaving the gate open for the pigs and poultry to march over 
the good dame's linen^ which she is laying out to dry; the thief who 
sees devils in every bush— a sketch that Hogarth himself might envy; 
the strayed infant standing at the horse's heels, and pulling his tail, 
while the mother is in an agony flying over the style ; the sportsman 
who has slipped into the torrent ; the blind man and boy, unconscious 
of ' Keep on this side ;' and that beist of burlesques on military pomp, 
the four urchins astride of gravestones for horses, the first blowing a 
glass trumpet, and the others bedizened in tatters, with rush-caps and 
wooden swords. 

** Nor must we pass over his sea-side sketches, all inimitable. The 
cutter chasing the smuggler— is it not evident that they are going at 
the rate of at least ten knots an hour ? The tired gulls sitting on the 
waves, every curled head of which seems big with mischief. What 
pruning of plumage, what stalkings, and flappings, and scratchings of 
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the sand, are depicted in that collection of sea-birda on the shore'I | 
What desolation is IJiere in that sketch of coast after a storm, with the < 
solitary rock, the f^bb-tide, the crab just venturing out, and the mast of 
the smiken resBel standing up through the treacherous waters I What , 
truth and minute nature is in that tide coming in, each wave roiling '. 
liigher than its predecessor, like a line of conquerors, and pouring in 
amidst the rocks with increased aggression ! And, last and best, there 
arc his fishing scenes. What angler's heart but beats whenover the 
pool-fisher, deep in the water, his rod bending almost double with the 
rush of some tremendous trout or heavy salmon ? Who does not 
recognise his boyish days in the fellow with the ' set rods,' theltering 
himself from the soaking rain behind an old tree ? What fisher has 
not seen yon ' old codger,' sitting by the river side, peering over his 
tackle, and putting on a brandling ? 

"Bewick's landscapes, too, arc on the same principle with hia 
aniiOHlB : they arc for the most part portraits, the result of the keen^t 
and most accurate observation. You perceive every stone and bunch 
of grass has had actual existence : his moora arc north-country moors, 
the progeny of Cheviot, Rimside, Slmonside, or Carter. The tail-piece 
of the old man pointing out to bis boy an ancient monnmental stone, 
reminds one of the Millfleld plain, or Flodden Field. Having only 
delineated that in which he himself has taken delight, we may deduce 
bis character from his pictures : hia heartfelt love of his native country, 
its scenery, its manners, its airs, its men and women ; his propensity 



his intense observation of nature and human life ; his satirical and 

somewhat coarse humour ; his fondness for maxims and old saws ; his 
vein of worldly prudence now and then ' cropping out,' as the miners 
call it, into day-light ; his passion for the sea-side, and his delight in 
' the angler's solitary trade :' all this, and more, the admirer of Bewick 
may deduce fcaui his sketches," 
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This very eminent man was the son of Dr Matthew Stewart, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the university of Edinburgh. He was born 
on the 22d of November, 1753. Afier having passed through the 
classes of the high-school, and attended courses of lectures on intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy, by Dr Stevenson and Dr Adam Fer- 
gUBon, in the university of his native city, he removed to the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, chiefly with the view_of attending Dr Reid's lec- 
tures on mental science. In 1774 he was appointed assistant and 
successor to his father in the chair which he held in the university of 
Edinburgh; and in 1778, during Dr Adam Ferguson's absence in 
America, he supplied the chair of moral philosophy also. In both 
these choirs he acquitted himself with great abili^ an<l success. 
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1784 he exchanged hb mathematical professorship, with Dr ^Ferguson^ 
for that of moral philosophy. 

' In 1792 he pubUsbed the first volume of bis * Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Haman Mind,' of which the second vohmie iqppeared 
in 1813. The first volume, says his biographer, in the Ediikbiirgh 
Encyclopesdia, ^' did not excite that notice to which its own merits a^ 
the high ^reputation of its author, unquestionably entitled 4t. Tbe 
philosophy of the mind was then -a subject of comparatively little in- 
terest ; and,' though divested of its usual repulsive aspect, it was not 
considered, as it is now, a necessary branch of poHte educati<H). The 
long interval of twenty-one years, which elapsed between the publica- 
tion of the first and the second volumes, and the publication of his 
volume of * Philosophical Essays' at an intermediate period, may afford 
ns some reason for believing that Mr Stewart had abandoned the pro- 
secution of his plan." 

In 1793 he communicated to the Royal society of Edinburgh, 'An 
Account of the Life and Writings of Dr Adam Smith ;' and, in 1796, 
' An Account of the Life and Writings of Dr Robertson.' These are 
very beautiful and masterly compositions^ and contributed not a little 
to establish and extend his reputation. In 1806, when Lord Lauder- 
dale was deputed to proceed to Paris, to adjust the preliminaries of a 
general peace, he requested Mr Stewart to accompany him, and they 
accordingly spent some time in the French metropolis. Soon after bis 
return, the Fox and Grenville administration revived for his benefit 
the office of gazette-writer for Scotland, in lieu of -a pension. The 
emoluments of this situation were considerable, and it imposed upon him 
no labour that could not be performed by deputy. It also enabled him 
to devote himself more entirely . to philosophical pursuits, for which 
purpose he accepted of the services- of ii joint-professor in Dr Brown : 
on whose death, some years afterwards, he resigned the chair of moral 
philosophy altogether, and removed to: a country-house, about twenty 
miles from Edinburgh, where he spent the remaraing years of his life. 
In January, 1822, he was struck with palsy, but bis bodily faculties 
alone felt the shock ; with the assistance of his daughter, who acted as 
his amanuensis, he was enabled to revise and prepare his works -for 
publication with the same. ardour of mind and vigour 4>f intellect th&t 
he had before displayed. The third and fonrth volumes of his '' Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind,' were: completed by him, successively, in 
1827 and 1628; in the April of t the latter year he had another para- 
lytic attack, and died on the 1 1th of June following. 

The name of Dugald Stewart is one of the few,^w4iich, of late years, 
'«erve to relieve in part the characterof this country from the charge 6f 
a comparative neglect of the great sciences of intellectual and morU 
philosophy. His writings upon these all-important subjects, if not the 
most powerful, are perhaps the most engaging in form, and consequent- 
ly the most Jittractive to the general reader, in the language. In the 
works of the late Dr Parr, we find a complimentary note addressed to> 
Stewart, in which he is described as superior, for the union of fine 
taste and deep thought, to all other writers since the time of BacoDw 
This eulogy partakes of the exaggeration which habitually marked the 
manner of the great Hellenist. Various writers, posterior to Bacon, 
might be menti9n€!d9 who combined with at least an equal command of 
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language a liigher power of original tliinking, — as, for instance, Shafta- 
bury, Berkeley, Hume, Burke, and Adara Smith. But none of these, 
or of the others, who luiglit fairly be considered as belonging to this i 
class, with the exception perhaps uf Flume, have pretended to give uB 
a complete body of intellectual and moral science ; and the remark of 
Parr, if considered as limited to auch as have done this, might be re- 
ceived as substantially true. Locke, with a much superior power of 
thought, and with a plain, manly, and substantially good style, wauCa 
taste and elegance, and is undoubtedly, on the whole, much iGss at- 
tractive. Hume was perhaps superior in taste as well as natural acute- i 
t>ess and sagacity to Stewart ; but such were the strange aberrations of ] 
his intellect, when applied to the study o' 
his works on these subjects have little or no value 
indications of the progress of learning, and of it 
period. Reid, the founder of the Edinburgh school, i 
the graces of manner, which belonged to his pupil, who is, therefore, 
on the whole, at present, and will probably long remain, among Englisb 
authors, the most popular professor of moral science. 

The praise of exhibiting, with taste and elegance, the results of a 
somewhat limited power of thinking, may perhaps appear, at first view, 
to be not very high ; but when we look through the history of learning, . 
and remark with what economy intellectual gifts of the highest order J 
. have been always imparted to our race, we shall not be disposed to I 
■consider it as loo scanty. To strike out new aud entirely original ^ 
ideas on abstract subjects, implies an intense exercise of thought which 
may almost be supposed to preclude the cultivation of the arts and 
graces that belong to manner. Nor is it, in fact, in the communicatioa 
of these original thoughts, as they first present themselves, in their na- 
tive simplicity, to the mind of the discoverer, that the graces of manner 
can be displayed to the greatest advantage. It is chiefly in the illus- 
tration, application, and development of the great discoveries which 
enlarge the sphere of science, that we recognise the peculiar province 
«f the powerful and elegant philosophical writer. Without possessing 
the vigour and persevering activity of mind required for actual inven- 
tion, he is able, by his somewhat limited power, to comprehend the 
.restdls of a. higher one, and spread them out in pleasing forms before 
the eye of the common observer. And it often happens that ii 
doing he appropriates to himself a glory, which belongs much more 
properly to the inventor. In fact, the praise we allow to Stewart is ' 
the same which is usually given to the greatest philosophical v 
ancient and modern times. Aristotle, Xenophon, Plato, and Cicero 
built up their elegant productions in a great measure out of the ma- 
terials supplied by the original mind of Socrates, who himself wrote 
nothing. To comprehend, enter into, appropriate and refine upon the 
inventions of creative genius, implies an intellectual power second only 
to that of creative genius itself; and when this is combined with a 
faculty of happy and luminous eipression, it forms the combination of ' 
talents whicli is best fitted to produce effect upon the public mind, and 
procure for its possessor every sort of compensation and distinction, 
excepting perhaps the barren laurel of remote and posthumous glory, 
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The distinguishing characteristics of the talent and manner of Stew* 
art being thus, as we have described them, of a nature to give his 
works a great popularity, and to enable him to exercise an extensive 
influence upon public opinion^ it is not less fortunate for the world, 
than credible to himself, that they are inspired throughout by the 
purest and most amiable moral feelings. We are acquainted with no 
philosophical writings in any language which leave upon the mind a 
happier impression. This amiable writer has in fact breathed into all 
his works the kind, gentle, social, and benevolent spirit by which he 
was himself animated. He not only teaches us to believe in virtue, 
but brings the celestial vision before us in full loveliness and beauty, 
so as to engage our affections in her favour. He adopts and defe^ids 
all the liberal and philanthropic notions that have ever been advanced 
by the lovers of mankind, while be avoids at the same time the excesses 
by which Injudicious partisans have so often brought, and are still 
bringing, the best of causes into contempt and ridicule. He is pious ' 
without fanaticism,— cheerful and benevolent without an approach to ' 
licentiousness. He is devotedly attached to liberty without deeming 
it necessary to renounce his respect for social order and good govern- 
ment. He believes in the practicability of improvement without in- 
dulging in the idle dream of an earthly millennium. 

It had happened by a sort of fatality that almost all the works on ' 
moral philosophy, at least in modern times, which were written in an 
agreeable and attractive style, had inculcated principles not only false 
in themselves, but completely subversive of the good order of society. 
Helvetius, and the other French sophists of the eighteenth century, 
had presented their detestable doctrines in the dress of the sweetest and 
most seductive language, and had introduced it by this means into the 
brilliant saloons of ^hion and even the boudoirs of the ladies. Hume, 
in like manner, had disguised his still more fatal, because more subtle 
poison, under one of the most chaste, correct, and elegant forms, that 
the English language has ever assumed. Even Darwin, and the other 
writers of the British materialist school of vibrations and vibratiuncles, 
(the most pitiful and contemptible, perhaps, that has yet appeared in 
tlie philosophical world,) tricked themselves out in a gaudy and fan- 
tastic sort of masquerade habit, which was singularly enough mistaken 
at the time for something highly graceful and attractive. Paley, a 
dignitar}' of the church, had lent the charm of a lucid and pleasing^ 
exposition, as well as the authority of his calling and the cloak of reli- 
gion, to a system of absolute selfishness. In the meantime, the better 
opinions, if advanced at all, had been maintained, in a dry and heart- 
less manner, in treatises for the most part devoid alike of depth and 
elegance. Under these circumstances we regard it as a singularly for- 
tunate thing that a writer should have appeared, who, adopting a sys- 
tem of intellectual and moral philosophy in the main judicious, free 
from danger even in its errors, and inspired by a uniformly pure, ami- 
al^e, and elevated moral feeling, should have been able at the same 
time to interest the world and give his notions a general popularity by 
the beauty of his language. The works of such a writer were absolute- 
ly necessary to prepare the way for that complete reformation of the- 
theory of moral science which . is so much needed. They want, it is' 
true^ the strong originality of thought, the rigorous correctness <^ 
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reasoning) the nervous precision of language, wbich would be required 
for affecting this great object, but they possess the qualities that were 
proper for bringing about a favourable change in the state of public 
BeaJtmieAt on these momentous subjects. They are like the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. They prepare the way for the coming 
of a, still greater, teacher, and collect an audience previously well dis- 
posed to listen to and profit by his instructions. At the same time, by 
creating a general interest in favour of the science and thus leading 
many persons to study it with correct prepossessions, they tend to pro- 
duce the reformer whose success they prepare and facilitate. Such 
are the great services which the writings of Stewart have rendered and 
are rendering to the cause of truth and virtue. They are sufficient to 
entitle him for ever to the respect and gratitude of all good men. 
' Mr Stewart's original intention, in coming, before the world as a 
writer, appears to have been to publish successively complete treatises 
on metaphysics, or, as he preferred to say, the philosophy of the mind, 
on ethics and on politics, founded probably on the courses of lectures, 
which, in his capacity of professor, he delivered to his pupils upon 
these subjects. This intention is announced in the preface to the first 
volume of the ^ Elements of the Philosophy of the> Mind ;' but seems to 
have been completely executed only in reference to that particular 
branch. The notes, which formed the test-book of the ethical course, 
were published as early as the year 1793, under the title of ' Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy,' but without much development; and his two 
last volumes, which is another edition of the same matter in a more 
enlarged form, appears nevertheless to be the result of a less thorough 
and careful revision than that which had been given to the metaphysi- 
cal course for the purpose of forming the * Philosophy of the Mind.' 
The ' Dissertations on the History of Moral Philosophy,' prefixed to 
the volumes of the Encyclopaedia, complete the list of our author's 
publications. He is, therefore, one of the least voluminous, although 
he may perhaps be fairly regarded as, on the whole, the most eminent 
and valuable writer of his time. His example seems to corroborate the 
wholesome truth, already demonstrated by a hundred others, that a 
writer gains much more, even on the seore of mere reputation, by 
maturing his works, than by hurrying constantly to ihe press, in the 
vain expectation of securing the public attention by keeping his name 
for ever in the newspapers. 



BORN A. D. 1747.. — DIED A. D. 1829. 

William Coxe was bom in London, in 1747. His father was phy- 
sician to the royal household. His mother was of foreign extraction. 
Young Coxe was educated at Eton, where he had the assistance of 
Sumner, afterwards master of Harrow, as his private tutor. In 1 765, he 
was elected to King's college, Cambridge* He came to the university 
a tolerable Greek and Latin scholar, but his habits, at this period, were 
not such as promised a brilliant career. He shot^ fished, and loitered 
away the first year of Ins rendenee* From 4hk mifaappgr stale of men- 
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tal indolence he was at last rescued by the example and influence of two ' 
or three Peterhouse students of distingubhed abilities and great ap^ica:*^ 
tion. In 1770, he gained the bachelor's prize for Latin prose^ and hm- 
again obtained a similar success in 1771^ in which latter yeajrjie wafti 
admitted to deacon's orders by the bishop of London. 

His first appointment was to the curacy of Denham near Uxbridge» 
but he had not long filled that station when he was appointed tutor to 
th'^. duke of Marlborough's son, the marquess of Blandford, on the recom- 
mendation of the learned Jacob Bryant. Mr Coxe's first attempt in 
authorship was a series of essays in imitation of the Spectator. The 
plan, however, was in time abandoned, and he next undertook a life of 
Petrarch, a. work which he also. left unaccomplished. 

At the end of two years he relinquished his attendance on Lord 
Blandford, on the score of weak health ; but, in 1775, he accepted tho: 
office of tutor to Lord Herbert, son of the earl of Pembroke, with whout 
he made a tour on the continent. In 1778 he published his ^ Travekr 
in Switzerland,' in the form of letters addressed to his friend Melmotb». 
the translator of Pliny's and Cicero's epistles. Lord Herbert extended, 
his tour to the northern kingdoms of Europe, and Coxe availed himselC 
of this opportunity to investigate the social and political condition of the; 
countries through which he passed. Soon after his return to England^ 
he published an.' Account of the Russian discoveries in the seas betweeo: 
Asia and America.' In 1784 he published his ' Travels in Poland^ 
Eussia, Sweden, and Denmark.' His literary reputation was now- 
established, and he enjoyed the acquaintance of Johnson, Person^ 
Robertson, and the leading authors and scholars of the day. Soon aftei^ 
the publication of this latter work, Mr Coxe again undertook the oflicft 
of a travelling tutor, and visited the continent with Mr Whitbread. He 
returned to England in 1786, but revisited the continent two or threeh 
times during the nine following years. In 1788 he was presented to the 
rectory of Bemerton by Lord Pemberton. 

In 1798 appeared his ' Memoirs of the Life and Administration <^ 
Sir Robert Walpole,' one of the most judicious and valuable pieces of 
biography in the English language* Four years afterwards he published^ 
his * Memoirs of Lord Walpole.' In 1803 Mr Coxe married. « Hig- 
babits: of composition were now so confirmed, that they were almost 
essential to his healths No sooner had he completed one great worier 
than he laid the foundation for another* He could not, as he expressed* 
it, rest, lea bras croisis" In 1807 appeared^bis ^ History of the Houte- 
(^Austria;' in 1813, 'Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House o£ 
Bourbon, from 1700 to 1788;' and at the age of sixty-nine, he began 
his ' Memoirs of John, Duke of Mariborough/ While engi^ped on this 
last work his sight began to fail him, and the labour of inspecting about 
thirty thousand manuscript letters, gave a confirmed ascendancy to the' 
disease. It is said, however, by those who assisted him in his literary 
labours, .that '< his memory, originally retei)tive> seemed to improve after 
his loss of sight; and the attention being less withdrawn to external 
objects, could be more uninterruptedly fixed upon whatever was the* 
immediate object of research/' In 1831 he published the ' Correspond-^ 
ence of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury.' The remaining years of^ 
his life were employed upon the ' Memoirs of the Pelham administratioiu* 
A omatitotion originally vigoxousi and uaintaiaed inheaUhuMi activj^ 
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by regular anJ temperate habits, enabled Mr Cose to go through J 
literary labours ivliich woulii have broken down many a healthy framed J 
and to number his eighty-first year before symptoms of approacliingd 
dissolution began to manifest themselves. He died in 16S9. 
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William Shield, ono of the most celebrated English composer*, 
was bom at Swalwell, Durham, in 1749. His father was an eminent I 
singing-master. He was taught by liis father to laoclulate his voice, 
and piactise the violin, when only s\x years old; and, within a year 1 
and a half, he had made so extraordinary a progress as to be able to 
perform Corelli's fifth work. This was the more remarkable, as mucb 
of his time had been occupied by the harpsichord. He could then 
sing at sight, and read every cliff. In his ninth year, William lost his 
parent and tutor, who left: a uidow with four children. He was desir- 
ous of makiug music his profession, but his desire was checked by the 
ridicule with which the calling of a fiddler was constantly treated in a i 
eea-port (own. He had the clioiee given him of becoming a sailor, a 
boat-builder, or a barber. He -decided in favour of boat-building, and ] 
was bound apprentice to Edward Davison, then residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Soutii Shields. He was kept close to his employment; 
yet bis master occasionally indulged bim in the exercise of his favourite 
pursuit, from which, in the third year of his apprenticeship, he some* 
times obtained slight pecuniary advantages. He led the Newcastle 
subscription concerts, where he repeatedly played the solo parts of 
Geminiani's and Giardini's concertos; and having already produced an 
admired specimen of sacred music, when the new church was to be con- 
secrated at Sunderland, he was requested to compose an anthem. 

He uhimately resolved to relinquish boat- building, and to adopt the 
profession of music. From the celebrated theorist, Avison, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, he received lessons in thorough bass ; and, having 
grounded himself in the principles, as well as practice of his art, he 
went upon a musical expedition to Scarborough, whither he was invited ' 
by his intimate friend, Cunningliam, the pastoral poet, several of whose 
songs he had set to music at South Shields. At Scarborough, his 
talents were much noticed ; he acquired the situation of leader of the 
theatrical band, and of the principal concerts; and he obtained the 
intimacy and friendship of many respectable individuals. Soon after 
the death of Mr Avison, the son of that gentleman engaged him as 
leader at the Duriiam theatre and at the Newcastle concerts. Heturning 
next season to Scarborough, he was solicited by Fischer and Borghi to 
accept a vacant seat in the orchestra at the Italian opera house. The 
offer was accepted, and GiardinL placed him in the rank of the second 
Tiolins. In the following season, Cramer removed him to the principal 
viola, at which poet he remained eighteen years; in the course of whicb 
he produced upwards of twenty operas for Colman's theatre, and for- 
Covent-garden. Mr Shield, on account of the ill health gf Mr Bulklcy, 
was, one season, leader of the band at the little theatre in the Hay. 
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market. At that time the Rev. Mr Bate (afterwards the Rev. Sir 
Henry Bate Dudley) wrote the after-piece of the ' Flitch of Bacon/ 
ibr the music of which he applied to Mr Shield. Dr Arnold being the 
regular composer for the theatre, Shield's delicacy induced ■ him to^ 
hesitate ; but, as Mr Bate threatened to withdraw the piece unless it 
was produced with Shield's music, he at length complied. • His success 
was great and decisive. Mr Shield's time was much occupied in assist* 
ing at the great concerts, such as- Bach's, Abel's, and La Motte's, for 
which first-rate performers only were qualified ; when Mr Harris, 
manager of Covent-garden theatre, offered to engage him as regulator 
of the band, and composer to the house. This appointment he accepted, 
and filled with much success, until a difference between him and Mr 
Harris, on a pecuniary point, induced him to resign. He was also 
appointed one of the musicians in ordinary to the king ; and he was 
engaged in the ladies' Friday concerts, the grand Sunday concerts, and 
the Wednesday's concerts of ancient music. Froifi the last of these he 
withdrew, as the necessary attendance at the Monday's rehearsals 
interfered with his theatrical duty. Lord Sandwich, however, who was 
the influential friend of Mr Harris and Joah Bates, commanded his re- 
turn to a task which he always performed with pleasure, and at last 
relinquished with regret. About this time Mr Shield accidentally 
travelled from London to Taplow with the celebrated Haydn ; and he 
considered himself to have gained more important information by four 
days' society with that great founder of a style which has given fame 
to numerous imitators, than he ever acquired by the best directed 
studies in any four years in any portion of his life. 

In the month of August, 1792, after the relinquishment of his engage* 
ment at Covent-garden theatre, he visited Italy, in company with the 
ingenious but eccentric Mr Ritson, to whom the public are indebted 
for the restoration of many valuable productions of the British lyric- 
muse. At Paris, Mr Shield and Mr Ritson were joined by several' 
agreeable foreigners, who also were anxious to improve their taste by 
witnessing the great operatical performances of the continent. Fron» 
Paris they proceeded to Lyons, to Chambery, Turin, Milan, Lodi, 
Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Bologna, Florence, Sienna, and Rome. At 
Rome Mr Shield met with Sir William Hamilton, whose attention to 
him did honour to his regard for genius. Here also he contracted au 
intimate friendship with More, the landscape-painter. After receiving 
lessons every day for two months, and obtaining much instruction, he 
returned to England. On his arrival, he renewed his engagement at 
Covent-garden theatre. However, another misunderstanding took place 
between him and the manager, and he again resigned. Not long after- 
wards, he published his well-known ' Introduction to Harmony.' At: 
the death of Sir W. Parsons, George IV., with whom Mr Shield was^ 
always a great favourite, appointed him master of his musicians Iq' 
ordinary. 

Mr Shield, as a composer, was pure, chaste, and original. His^ 
prominent characteristic was simplicity. Perhaps no composer ever 
wove so few notes into melodies so sweet and impressive; while 
the construction of the bass and harmony is at once graceful,. 
easy, and unaffected* In Rosina, Marian, &c. his airs breathe all 
the freshness and purity, and beauty of rural life ; though the more 
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ornamented and difficult parts are carried &r beyond the connnon style 
of bravura. His songs are strictly national. After Purcelly Shield 
constitutes the finest example of real English composers. It was to his 
compositions that the late Bannister, Incledon, Irish Johnstone, and 
Mrs Billlngton^ were chiefly indebted for their celebrity as English, 
ballad-singers. Of his dramatic pieces, the following is, we believe, a 
complete list : — The Flitch of Bacon ; Rosina ; Lord Mayor s Day ; 
The Poor Soldier; Robin Hood; Friar Bacon; Fontainbleau ; Omai; 
The Choleric Father ; The Magic Cavern ; The Noble Peasant ; Sprigs 
of Laurel ; Travellers in Switzerland ; The Midnight Wanderer ; Netley 
Abbey; The Highland Reel; The Farmer; Love in a Camp; The 
Crusade ; The Woodman ; Marian ; The Picture of Paris ; The En- 
chanted Castle ; The Czar ; Oscar and Malvina ; Hartford Bridge ; 
Arrived at Portsmouth ; Lock and Key ; Abroad and at Home ; and 
the Italian Villagers. Mr Shield also published an Introduction to 
Harmony ; A Cento ; Six Canzonets ; Two Sets of Trios for a violin, 
tenor, and violoncello, &c. Amongst his simple pieces, always in great 
estimation, we find Shakspeares Loadstars; The Thorn; The Bud of 
the Rose; O bring me Wine; The Wolf; The Heaving of the Lead; 
The Post Captain; Old Towler; The Streamlet; The Ploughboy ; 
Let Fame sound her Trumpet ; The Pretty Little Heart ; How shi^l 
we Mortals; Village Maids; Ah, well-a-day my Poor Heart; the 
Battle Song ; I've traversed Judah's Barren Land ; 'Tis no harm to 
know it, ye know; Heigho; Tom Moody; Poor Barbara; the Liter- 
ary Fund Glee ; Down the Bourne and Through the Mead ; the Prince 
and Old England for ever ; Our Laws, Constitution, and King ; and 
Oxfordshire Nancy bewitched. The last of these is said to have been 
composed at the request of Garrick, long after he had retired from the 
stage. Mr Shield was devotedly attached to his wife, and, whilst she 
was living, to his mother. It has been said of him, that he never broke 
his word or lost a friend* He died at his residence in Bemers-street, 
on the 25th of January, 1829. His remains were interred in West- 
minster abbey.^ 



BO&N ▲. P. 1766— DIED A. D. 1829. 

The family of Wollaston has for several generations been eminent in 
the circles of science. Dr WoUaston's great-grandfather, the Rev. 
William Wollaston, was the author of a popular work, entitled ' The 
Religion of Nature Delineated.' His son, Francis Wollaston, Esq. 
F.R.S. had three sons, all likewise fellows of the Royal society. Dr 
Hyde Wollaston was the second son (and one of seventeen children), 
and was born August 6, 1766. He received his academical education 
at Caius college, Cambridge, where he proceeded M. B. 1787, and M. D. 
1793. He first settled at Bury; but, after only a short residence, 
found reason to remove to London. Soon after his arrival In the metro- 
polis, he was a candidate for the office of physician to St George's hos- 

* Tb% Harmopfcrop.— Niw Monthly Msgsiiiw» 
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pital ; but having been saccessfuHy opposed by Dr Pemberton, he ex- 
pressed his determination never again to write a prescription, and henee*- 
forth devoted his tinie almost ^itirely to experimental chemistry. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal society in 179a ; and was elected Second 
Secretary, November 30, 1896. His communications to the ' Philoso- 
phical Transactions' commenced in 1797, and amount to the following 
numerous list :-— 

In 1797, 'On the Gout and Urinary Concretions;' in 1800, *0a 
Double Images caused by Atmospherical Refractions ;' in 1801, 
' Experiments on the Chemical Production and Agency of Electricity ;' 
in 1802, ' A Method of examining Refractive and Dispersive Powers by 
Prismatic Reflection ; and a paper ' On the Oblique Refraction of Ice- 
land crystal;' in 1803, the Bakerian Lecture, consisting of 'Observa- 
tions on the quantity of Horizontal Refraction ; with a method of 
measuring the Dip at Sea;* in 1804, a paper ' On a new Metal found 
in crude plate ;' in 1805, another ' On the discovery of Palladium, with 
observations on other substances found with Platina;' in 1806, the 
Bakerian Lecture, * On the force of Percussion ;' in 1807, an ' Essay 
on Fairy-rings ;' in 1808, three *0n Platina and Native Palladium 
from Brazil ;' * On the identity of Columbium and Tantalum ;' and a 
^ Description of a Reflective Goniometer;' in 1810, the Croonian Lec- 
ture, ^ On Muscular Action, Sea-sickness, and the salutary eflects of 
exercise on gestation ;' and an essay ' On Cystic Oxide, a new species 
of Urinary Calculus ;* in 181 1, * On the non-existence of sugar in the 
blood of persons labouring under Diabetes Mellitus ;' in 1812, two 
papers * On the primitive crystals of Carbonate of Lime, Bitter Spar, 
and Iron Spar ;' and ' On a Periscopic Camera Obscura and Micro- 
scope ;' in 1813, the Bakerian Lecture, ' On the elementary particles of 
certain Crystals ; the explanation of ^ A Method of drawing extremely 
fine Wires; and * A Description of a Single-lens Microscope f in 1820, 
articles ^ On the methods of cutting rock crystal for Micrometers ;' and 
* On sounds inaudible by certain ears.' — Dr Wollaston communicated, 
in 1815, to Thomson's 'Annals of Philosophy,' ' A Deseription of an 
Elementary Galvanic Battery ;' and to the Philosophical Magazine, ia 
1816, 'Observations and iBxperiments on the Mass of Native Iron 
found in Brazil.' Within the session only> in the midst of which his 
decease occurred, five essays by Dr Wollaston were read before the 
Royal ^society. The first was. the Bakerian Lecture, 'On a method of 
rendet'ing Platina malleable; for which, on their last anniversary, 
November 30, 1828, the Royal society awarded to the inventor one of 
the royal medals ; and an : honourable eulogy was delivered by the 
President on the occasion. The subjects of the other four essays were. 
On a micro8co];uc double ; On a diflerential Barometer ; On a method 
of comparing the Light of the Sun with that of the Fixed Stars ; and, 
On the Water of the Mediterranean. 

Thomson^ in his ' History of the Royal society,' when speaking of 
modern British Chemistry, says that " three distinct schools have been 
established by three gentlemen," — Dr Wollaston, Mr (the late Sir Hum- 
phrey) Davy, and Mr Dalton. " Dr Wollaston," he adds, " possesses an 
uncommon neatness of hand, and has invented a very ingenious method 
of determining the properties and constituentsr of very minnte quantities 
of matler* This is attended twith •sevend great advantages ^ it re(piic«s 
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but very little apparatus, and therefore the experiments mtiy be per- 
formed ia almost any siluatioo ; it saves a great deal of time and a great 
deal of expense ; while the numerous discoveries of Dr Wollaston 
demonstrate the precision of which his method is susceptible." It may- 
be added, that the laboratory of Dr Wollaston, small as it v/a$, proved 
more profitable to his purse than has usually been the case with experi- 
mental philosophers. His discovery of the malleability of platinum, it 
has been asserted, alone produced about £30,000. Among the delicate 
iustrument?, which he was accustomed to make in a remarkably neat 
manner, was a sliding rule of chenitcal equivalents, which is exceedingly 
useful to the practical chemist. He aleo constructed a galvanic battery 
of such small dimensions, that it was contained in a thimble. By 
inserting platina wire in silver, and when at a great heat drawing 
out both together, and afterwards separating them by dissolving nway 
the silver with nitrous acid, he produced some wire of platina, of so 
diminutive a diameter as to be very much tincr than any hair, anil almost 
imperceptible to the naked eye. Of the Geological society Dr Wollas- 
ton became a member in 18li ; he was frequently elected on the coun- 
cil, and was for some time one of the Vice-presidents. He made no 
contributions to the publications of that learned body; but he was well 
acquainted with the scope of their inquiries, and always attended to the 
geological phenomena of the countries which he visited in his excursions. 
At the annual meeting of the Society, February 20, lfjS9, Dr Fitton, 
the prctiident, remarked, that " though Dr Wollaston did not publish 
any thing on the more immediate subjects of our pursuit, his success in 
the cultivation of other branches oF knowledge has conduced in no small 
degree to the recent advuncement of geology. The discovery of two 
new metals was but a part of his contributions to chemical science : and 
his application of chemistry to the examination of very minute qunnti- 
liea, by means of the simplest apparatus, divested chemical inquiry of 
much of its practical difficulty, and greatly promoted mineralogy. His 
Camera Lucida is an acquisition of peculiar value to the geologist, as it 
enables those who are unskilled in -drawing to preserve the remembrance 
of what they see, and gives a fid«lity to sketches hardly attainable by 
other means. The adaptation of measurement by reflection to the pur- 
poses of crystallography, by the invention of his goniometer, introduced 
into that department of science a certainty and precision, which the most 
skilful observers were before unable to attain ; and his paper on the dis- 
tinctions of the carbonates of lime, magnesia, and iron, affords one of the 
most remarkable instances that can be mentioned, of the advantage 
arising from the union of crystallography with chemical research. Ho 
was in facta mineralogist of the first order, — if the power of investigat- 
ing accurately the characters and compositions of minerals be considered 
as the standard of skill. Possessing such variety of knowledge, with the 
most inventive quickness and sagacity in its application to new purposes, 
Dr Wollaston was at uU times accessible to those whom he believed to 
be sincerely occupied in useful inquiry : he seemed indeed himself to 
delight in such com municat ions ; and his singular dexterity and neatness 
in experiment rendered com para tively easy to him the multiplied inves- 
tigations arising from them, which to others might have been oppressive 
or impracticable. His penetration and correct judgment, upon subjects 
apparently the most remote from bis own immediate pursuits, made him. 
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during many of the latter years of his life, the universal arbiter on ques- 
tions of scientific difficulty ; and the instruction thus derived from 
communication with a man of his attainments, has had an effect on the 
progress of knowledge In thb country, and on the conduct of various 
public undertakings, the value of which it would be difficult to estimate, 
and the loss of which is at present, and long will be, quite impossible to 
supply. These, gentlemen, are some of the grounds on which the memory 
of Dr Wollaston claims our gratitude and veneration^ as cultivators of 
natural science ; but to those who have known him in private life he has 
left, what is still more precious, the example of his personal character. 
It would be difficult to name a man who so well combined the qualities 
of an English gentleman and a philosopher ; or whose life better deserves 
the eulogium given by the first of our prators to one of our most dis- 
tinguished public characters ; for it was marked by a constant wish and 
endeavour to be * useful to mankind.' " 

Dr Henry, in the last edition of his ' Elements of Experimental Che- 
mistry,' draws the following parallel betwixt Davy and Wollaston : " It 
is impossible to direct our views to the future improvement of this wide 
field of science, without deeply lamenting the privation which we have 
lately sustained of two of its most successful cultivators — Sir Humphrey 
Davy and Dr Wollaston ; — at a period of life, too, when it seemed 
reasonable to have expected from each of them a much longer continu- 
ance of his invaluable labours. To those high gifts of nature which are 
the characteristic of genius, and which constitute its very essence, both 
those eminent men united an unwearied industry, and zeal in research, 
and habits of accurate reasoning, without which even the energies of 
genius are inadequate to the achievement of great scientific designs. 
With these excellencies, common to both, they were nevertheless distin- 
guishable by marked intellectual peculiarities. Bold, ardent, and enthu- 
siastic, Davy soared to greater heights ; he commanded a wider horizon ; 
and his keen vision penetrated to its utmost boundaries. His imagina- 
tion, in the highest degree fertile and inventive, took a rapid and exten- 
sive range in pursuit of conjectural analogies, which he submitted to 
close and patient comparison with known facts, and tried by an appeal 
to ingenious and qonclusive experiments. He was imbued with the 
spirit, and he was a master in the practice, of the inductive logic ; and 
he has left us some of the noblest examples of the efficacy of that great 
Instrument of human reason in the discovery of truth. He applied it, 
not only to connect classes of facts of more limited extent and import- 
ance, but to develop great and comprehensive laws, which embrace 
phenomena that are almost universal to the natural world. In explain* 
ing those laws, he cast upon them the illumination of his own clear and 
vivid conceptions ; — he felt an intense admiration of the beauty, order, 
and harmony, which are conspicuous in the perfect chemistry of nature; 
and he expressed those feelings with a force of eloquence which could 
Issue only from a mind of the highest powers, and of the finest sensibi- 
lities. With much less enthusiasm from temperament, Dr Wollaston 
was endowed with bodily senses of extraordinary acuteness and accuracy, 
and with great general vigour of understanding. Trained in the disci- 
pline of the exact sciences) he had acquired a powerful command over his 
attention, and had habituated himself to the most rigid correctness, both 
of t)ipught and of language. He was sufficiently pjrovided with the 
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resources of the matliematica, to be enabled to pursue wttb succeBs 
profound inquiries in meohanical and optical pbiloaopliy, the results of 
which enabled him to unfold the causes of phenomena not before under- 
stood, and to eurich the arts, connected with those acieaces, by the 
invention of ingenious and valuable inslromenls. In chemistry ]ie was 
distinguiahed by the extreme nicety and delicacy of his observations ; by 
the quickness and precision with which he marked resemblances and 
dbcrimlnated differences ; the sagacity with which he devised experi- 
ments, and anticipated their results ; and the skill with whicii he c:iecuted 
the analysis of fragments of new substances, often so minute as to be 
scarcely perceptible by ordinary eyes. He was remarkable, too, for 
the caution with which he advanced from facts to general conclusions ; a 
cantion which, if it sometimes prevented him from reaching at once to 
the most sublime troths, yet rendered every step of his ascent a secure 
station, from which it was easy to rise to liigher and more enlarged 
inductions. Thus these illustrious men, though differing eBsentially in 
their natural powers and acquired habits, and moving independently of 
each other, in different paths, contributed to accomplish the same great 
ends — the evolving new elements ; the combining matter into new 
forms ; the increase of human happiness by the improvement of the 
arts of civilized life; and the establishment of general laws, that will 
serve to guide other philosophers onwards through vast and unexplored 
regions of scientific discovery." *■ 

A short time before his death, I>t WoUaston presented to the Royal 
society funded stock to the amount of £1000, the interest of which is 
to be annually employed towardj the encouragement of experiments. 
His remains were interred at Chisselhurat, in Kent. The funeral was, 
according to his particular request, exceedingly private, as he had 
desired that it should be attended only by the descendants of his grand' 
father. Dr WoUaston was never married. ^_ 
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This distinguished philosopher and most accomplished scholar, was 
educated partly at Gottingen and partly at Edinburgh. He graduated 
at the latter university, and soon after came to London, where he was 
appointed one of the lecturers at the Royal institution, and subsequently 
physician to St George's hospital. In 1794 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal society, and in 1804 he was appointed Foreign secretary to that 
distinguished body, having already acquired equal reputatwn in science 
and letters. 

Dr Young's fame will chiefly rest upon his discovery of the phonetic 
system of Egyptian hieroglyphics. The following list, however, of his 
publications previously to 1813, when his remarks on the Inscription 
of Rosetta were first given to the public, will best illustrate the extraor- 
dinary fertility and activity of his mind. It is taken from an autograph 
manuscript of the author i — 

1 New Monthly and GgnllamEia'i MogaiinM.— Annml Obituorv, ml. sit. 
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1. A short 'Note on Gtim Ladanum, with a Yerbal Criticisin on 
Longinus, signed with his initials, and inserted in the Monthly Review 
for 1791 9 seems to have been his first appearance before the public. 
The criticism was admitted by Dr Burney to be correct. — 2. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1792/ Observations on the Manufac- 
ture of Iron ; an Attempt to remove some Objections to Dr Crawford's 
theory of Heat, which had been advanced by Dr Beddoes. — 3. Ento- 
mological Remarks ; Gentleman's Magazine, December, 1792: on the 
Habits of Spiders ; on a Passage of Aristotle, with an Illustration of 
the Fabrician System; and a plate of the mouth of an insect. — 4i. 
Observations on Vision: Philosophical Transactions, 1793, p. 169; 
explaining the accommodation of the eye, fi-om a muscular power in 
the crysuliline lens— ^ theory not altogether new, but immediately 
afterwards daimed by John Hunter, as a discovery of his own,— 5. 
Contributions to Hodgkin's Calligraphia Graeca, 4to. London, 1794 ; 
including Lear's Curses in Iambics. — 6. Description of an Opercularia. 
Linnsean Transactions, vol. iii. p. 30. London, 1797 ; read in 1794. 
The Opercularia Aspera of Gsertner, called by Persoon, Cryptosper- 
mum Youngii, from the name here suggested. — 7. Some Notes and aii 
Epigram, in Dalzel's Collectanea Greeca, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1795.— 
8. De Corporis Human! Viribus conservatricibus, Dissertatio, 8vo. 
Gottitagen, 1796 : an Inangural Dissertation, collected from a multi- 
plicity of authors. — 9, Translation of Lichtenstein on the Genus Mantis. 
Linnssan Transactions, vol. vi. p. 1.; read in 1797—10. The Lepto- 
logist. British Magazine, 1800: a series of Essays on Grammar, 
Criticism, Geometry, Paintings, Manners, Riches, Exercises, Medicine, 
and Music; some of them reprinted afterwards* — 11, 12. There is also 
an account of the French Calendar and Measures, and an Essay on the 
Morals of the Germans. — 13. Experiments and Enquiries respecting 
Sound and Light. Philosophical Transactions, 1800, p. 106 : the 
Tibrations of the air observed by means of smoke; those of strings 
xxmnted, and their orbits observed with a microscope ; their harmonics 
suppressed at pleasure.— 14. A Bakerian Lecture on the Mechanism 
^fthe Eye. Philosophical Transactions, 1801, p. 23: describing a 
new Optometer, and showing that the eye retains its power of accom- 
modation under water ; measuring also the dispersive power of the eye. 
(Dr Young remarks, that he ** afterwards found that his own eye lost 
almost the whole of its power of accommodation soon after My, reman- 
ing fixed at its greatest focal distance/') — 15. A Letter respecting 
Sound and Light. Nicholson V Jounial, August, 1801; in Answer to 
Professor Robison, of Edinbui^h. — 16. A Syllabus of a Course of 
Lectures on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 8vo. London, 
1802 : presenting a Mathematical Demonstration of the most important 
Theorems in Mechanics and* in Optics ; and containing the first publi- 
cation of the general law of the Interference of Light, which has been 
considered as the happiest result of all the authors efforts. It was not 
till the year 1827, that the importance of this law could be said to be 
fully admitted in England: it was in that year that the council of the 
Royal society adjudged Count Rumford's Medal to M. Fresnal, for 
having applied it, with some modifications, to the most intricate 
phenomena of polarised light — 17. A Bakerian Lecture on the Theory 
of Light and Colours; Phil. Trans. 1802, p. 12 ; developing the law 
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of inlerference, and entering into all the details of tlie theory to whicli 
it leads; dwelling, at tbe same time, upon the difficult points, with 
Gomewlmt more of candour than miglit have been consistent with his 
object, had he been anxious lo obtain proselytes. — 18. An Account of 
some Cases of the Production of Colours, p. 387; containing a simpler, 
statement of some applications oC the ssme law, intended to exhibit the 
facts in a more concentrated form. — 19. A Reply to Mr Gough's He- 
marks. Nicholson, November, 1802, p. I. This letter, together with 
some subsequent correspondence, relates principally to the coalescence 
or composition of sounds, affording on analogy to the interference of 
light. — 20. Journals of the Hoyal Institution, 8yo. London, 1602-3. 
A first volume, and part of a second were edited, and chiefly written, 
by Dr Young. — 21. Experiments and Calculations relative lo Physical 
Optics. Phil. Trans. 1804, p. 1. Another Bakerian Lecture, con- 
tinuing the demonstration and th-e application of the law of interference. 
— 22. A Reply to the Animadversions of the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
8vo, 1S04 : a defence of the papers printed in the Transactions, against 
t\ro articles supposed to have been written by Mr Brougham.— ^3. To 
an Imperial Review, which was au unsuccessful speculation of some 
booksellers in 1804, he contributed several medical and some other 
miscellaneous articles. The uoiks tliat he reviewed were, Duiuas 
fhisiologie, Darwin's Temple of Nature, Blackburn on Scarlet Fever, 
Percival's Medical Ethics, Fothergill's Tic Douloureux, Crichton'a 
Table, Nisbet's Watering Places, Kowley on Madness, Hutton'a Ozanum, 
Buchan on Sea-Bathiog, Robison's Astronomy, Winterbotlom's Sierra 
Leone, Macgrcgor's Medical Sketches, VN'ilson's Philosophy of Physic, 
Richeraiid's Physiology, and Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, — 24. An 
Essay on the Cohesion of Fluids. Phil. Trans. 1805, p. 71 ; contain- 
ing many of the results which were published as new about a year 
-afterwards by La Place. The mathematiaal reasoning, for want of 
mathematical symbol^ was not understood, even by tolerable mathema- 
ticians ; from a disliLe of the afiectation of algebraical formality, which 
he bad observed in some foreign authors, he was led into something 
like an affectation of simplicity, which was equally inconvenient to 8 
scientific reader. — 29. A Course of Lectures on Naturnl Philosophy 
and the Mechanical Arts; two volumes, 4ito. London, 1607. 'This 
elaborate work was the result of the unremitting application of five 
years ; two, whilst the author was engaged in giving the lectures at the 
Royal institution, and three more in compiling the mass of refL'rencea 
contained in the second volume, and in incorporating their results, 
when requisite, with the text of ibe first. By means of numerous plates, 
Knd by indexes of various kinda, he had endeavoured lo render the 
book Bs convenient for occasional reference, as it was correct for the 
purposes of methodical study. (The failure of the booksellers who 
published this work, at the moment of its appearance, so greatly injured 
its sale at the time, that it did not repay the expenses of the publica- 
tion ; and Dr Young considered that his labours were first generally 
appreciated by the natural philosophers of the continent.) — 26. Remarlu 
on Looming, or Horizontal refraction. Nicholson, July, 1807, p. 153, 
supplying some deficiencies in Dr Wollaston's Theory, parlicalarly with 
regard to the occurrence of actual reflection. — 27. A Table on Chances, 
ivith Remarks on Waves. Nicholson, October, 1807, p. 116.— 28. A 



Theftry of Covered Ways and Archta. Nicholson, December, 1807, 
I p. 24 — 29. Remarks on a Pamphlet of ProfesBor Vince. NiehoUon, 
[ .April, 1808, p. 304; poinUog out the mathematical fallacy of the pro- 
I icssor's supposed refutation of the hypothesis of Newton, respecting the 
[ vcause of gravitation.— 30. Calculation of the Rate of Expansion of a 
JHipposed Lunar Atmosphere. Nicholson, June, 1808, p. 117. — 31. 
.Determination of the Figure of a gravitating Qody.. Nicholson, June, 
i. .1808, p. 208.— 32. Calculation of the Attraction of a Spheroid. 
JJiehoIson, August, 1808, p. 273.-33, A Review of Sinclair on Loa- 
I .givity. British Critic. — 34. Abstracts and Criticisms in the ' Retro- 
, «pect,' about 1808 and 1809. — 35. Hydraulic Investigations. Phil. 
Trans. 1808, p. 164 ; principally subservient to an intendeil Croonian 
l^eeture. — 36. 'A Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on the Elements of 
I the Medical Sciences, 8vo. London, 1809, These lectures were de- 
l.JBvered for two seasons at the Middlesex hospital. (Dr Young remarks, 
I 4bat " they were little irequented, on account of the usual miscalcula- 
I .£on of the lecturer, who gave his audience more information in a given 
l-.time, than it was in their power to follow.'') — 37. Computation of the 
[ ^Depression of Mercury in the Barometer. Nicholson, March, 1809, 
I -]>. 215, A Continuation of the Paper on the Cohesion of Fluids, 
1 ^October, p. 81. — 38. Remarks on the Friction of Wheels, in Buchanan's 
' 3ssay on Wheel-work, 8vo. Glasgow, 1809.— 39. A Croonian Lec- 
I lure on the Heart and Arteries. Phil. Trans. 1809, p. 1: attempting 
' jto demonstrate, on mechanical principles, that the larger arteries can 
bave little or no concern in propelling the blood by their active mus- 
cular powers. — 40. A Numerical Table of Elective Attractions. Phil. 
Trans. 1809, p. 148 : with remarks on the sequences of double decom- 
.|>ositions, showing that if numerical expressions of electric attractions 
I fire possible, their effects in double decompositions may be compen- 
r-^ously expressed by tables of sequences only. — 41. A Memoria 
j.^Tecbnica for Elective Attractions, in a few Latin Hexameters. Niehol- 
:, April, 1809.— 42. Account of the Pharmacopoiia Londinensis, in 

h Cumberland's London Review, 1810 43. To tbe eiirly volumes of 

F.the 'Quarterly Review' he contributed a variety of articles, which 
t ilrequeutly, according to the custom of modern times, contained more 
original research than of immediate criticism. To vol. i. La Place, 
Action vCapillaire. Vol. ii. Haslam, Pinel, Cox, and Arnold, on In- 
danity; La Place, Refraction Extraordinaire, Vol. iii. Herculanensia ; 
Jones on the Gout; Memoires d'Arcuell. Vol. vi. Cuthbert ou the 
Tides; vol. viii. Davy's Chemical Philosophy. Vol. ix. Blackall on 
Dropsies. Vol. s. Adeluog's Mithridates; Gotbe on Colours. Vol. 
xi.. Malus, Biot, Seebeck, and Brewster, on Light ; Bancroft on Dyeing ; 
Davy's Agricultural Chemistry; Adams on Ectropium. Vol. xiii. 
Wells on Dew. Vol. xiv, Jamieson and Townsend on Languages; 
Pym and Fellowes on Yellow Fever, an article printed, but not pub- 
lished in the work. Vol. xix. p. 411. Restoration and Translation of 
the inscription on the Sphynx.^-44. BerzeUus on Definite Proportions, 
from the German, appeared in several Guccessive numbers of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, from January, 1813, to April, 1814'. — 45. A Theory 
of the Tides. Nicholson, July, August, 1613. — 46. An Introduction 
to Medical Literature, including a System of Practical Nosology, 8vo. 
LoDdou, 1613 - a work of considerable labour, though far less arduous 
VIII. 2 Q 
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than the 'Natoral Philosophy.' The Appendis eontaina an abstract of 
Berzelius'a Animal Cfiemistry, from the Swedish. To a second edition, 
published in IB'2S, were added the References to later Journals, and an 
Essay on Palpitations, which first appeared in the fiflh volume of the 
Medical Transactions of the College of London.^-47. Remarks on the 
Employment of Oblique Ridere, and on other Alterations in the Con- 
struction of Ships. Phil. Trans. 1814, p. 303; the substance of a 
Report before presented to the Board of Admiralty, relating to Sir 
Robert Sepping's Improvements, with some additional illustrations. — 
48. An Investigation of the Thrust of soft Substances. Hutton's Mathe- 
matical Dictionary; edition 2., 1815. Article, Pressure. — i9. A 
Practical and Utatorical Treatise on Consumptive Diseases, Bvo, Lon- 
doD, 1815. 

Many learned men had directed their investigations to the hitrogly- 
phic system of the Egyptians : such as Father Kircher the Jesuit, 
whose different works on Egyptian antiquities had been successively 
published in Rome, from 163S to 1652, — Warburton, the highly gilled 
autlior of the 'Divine Legation of Moses,' — the learned Count de 
Gebelin, — the Chevalier Palin, — and others of equal and less name. 
But these had all confessedly failed, and the learned almost gave up the 
subject in despair, so much so, that the only opinion which appeared to 
be well established among them was, "that it was impossible ever to 
acquire that knowledge which had hitherto been sought with great 
labour, and in vain." Warburton, however, had got a glimpse of it, as 
we shall presently see. In the midst of these discouragements, a cir- 
cumstance occurred, familiar probably to our readers, hut to which we 
allude merely to observe, that it seemed at once to open a new era of 
investigation, and is among the many evidences of the fact, that events 
of apparently the most inconsiderable description, are connected with 
results whose magnitude cannot be estimated. At the close of the last 
century, while the Prench troops were engaged in the prosecution of 
the war in Egypt, it is well known that a number of learned men were 
associated with the expedition, for the prosecution of purposes far more 
honourable than those of human conquest, — ive mean the exploration 
of a hitherto sealed country, with the express design of advancijig the 
arts and sciences. One division of the army occupied the village of 
Rasohid, otherwise called lloeetta; and, while they were employed in 
digging tiie foundation for a fort, they found a block of black basalt, in 
a. mutilated condition, bearing a portion of three inscriptions, one ot 
which waa in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The fate of the mililajy 
expedition, lost to the French the possession of this stone, as it fell into 
the hands of the British by the capitulation of Alexandria ; it was 
afterwards conveyed to London, and placed iu the British museum in 
1802. 

" Tlie Rosetta stone. No. 32 in the British museum, is a piece of black 
basalt. In its present state it is much mutilated, chiefly at tiie top and 
at the right side. Its greatest length, in its present condition, is about 
three feet, measured on the Sat face which contains the writing : its 
breadth, which in some parts is entire, is about two feet five inches. 
The under part of the stone, which is not written upon, is lell rough 
in thickness the stone varies from ten to twelve inches. The discovery 
of this tripl« luaeriptiou excited a very livefy interMt among all who 
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liad devoted themielfes to Egyptian archosology, since it gore iiopes 
that we should at last be able by means ef it to decipher tho numerous 
inscriptions of ancient Egypt. The. Rosetta stone contains parts of 
three distinct inscriptions; the highest on the stone is in what we gene- 
rally oali hieroglyphics ; the second is in tiMt chafacter commonly 
called the ^-en^orial/ or * the characters of the Cfmntiy ;' and the thirdly 
which is in Greek, dedares at the end that the decree which this stone 
contains was cut in three different characters, the ^sacred 'charaet^v,' 
^ those of the country/ or the * enchorial/ and ' the Greek.' A large 
part of the hieroglyphic inscription isiNroken off; the beginning of the 
first fifteen lines of the enchorial or second inscription is also wanting ; 
and the end of the <jreek inscription is mutilated/'^ 

This is a brief history of the Rosetta stone, as it is called, but still it 
baffled the investigations of the learned. They had gone upon the 
supposition, that the hieroglyphic method of writing must, of ^neceSsttyy 
be ideographic, i. e. figurative or s3rmbolieal, and tliat each of these 
signs was the expression of an idea. Here appears to have been the 
great root of all their mistakes on the subject— mistakes naturally fallen 
into by the modems, inasmuch as the few incidental passages left on 
the subject in the writings of the ancients, all recognised this as a lact. 
Except Clement of Alexandria, one of the iathers of the church, not a 
solitary writer 'had left on record any other opinion; and the passage 
of Clement had itself never been understood. It Is as follows : — ^' Those 
who are educated among the Egyptians,*' says this author, 'Meam first 
of all that arrangement of the Egyptian letters called the «pistolographic> 
then the hieratic which is used by the hierograoEunates, and lastly the 
hieroglyphic, which is, 1st, according to its first elements (}m -rm le^rm 
wretx*t»n) kyrioiogic, or, 2diy, symbolic. But t^ symbolic intern is 
either, first, kyrioiogic, by means of resemblances, or secondly, it repre* 
sents the olgects tropically (figuratively,) or thirdly, it allegorizes by 
certain enigmas. Thus, in the first, or kyrioiogic method, if they wish 
to represent the sun, they make a circle, and if the moon, a creseent. 
For the tropical method, they proceed by analogies, and thus first, they 
represent objects circuitously, or secondly, change them slightly, or 
thirdly, transform them into various ways. Thus, wishing to record 
the praises of sovereigns under theological expresuonsy they preserve 
them by means of anaglyphs. As to the third mode, or that by means . 
of enigmas, here b an esample. They represent the other stars, on. 
account of the obliqpity of their courses, by aserpenty but the sun by 
a beeUe." 

^' A cursory inspection of the pillar of Rosetta," says one of the ablest 
writers on the disputed claim to the discovery, ^ was sufficient to estab- 
lish, as incontrovertible. Bishop Warborton% profound observation^ 
already noticed, that the hieroglyphics ^constituted a real written la»< 
guage. Of the three inscriptions sculptured on its sides, a considerable 
part of the first is unfortunately wanting; the b^inning of the second,, 
and the end of the third are also mutikted ; but the last, which is in^ 
Greek, terminates with the important information, that the decree which^ 
it contains (in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes,) had been ordered to be 
engraved in three different characters— 4;he sacred or hieroglyphic, the 
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enchorial or lettera of the country (synonymous willi the demotic,) and 
the Oreek : so that here was an authentic specimen of hieroglyphic 
'jcharacters — esprcssly accompanied by a translation. 
- " Now, the first step to be taken evidently was, to obtain an exact 
translation of this translation. Accordingly, the Socii^ty of Antiquaries 
having caused a correct copy of the triple inscription to be engraved 
and circulated, Porson and Heyn6, the two best scholars of Ihi; age, 
^ployed themselves in completing and illustrating the Gr^ek t<:xt 
which constituted the third part of the inscription ; — a task, we may 
I observe, in the performance of which the superior industry and vigilance 
, of the German gave him a decided advantage over tlie more active 
i genius of the English professor. This, as we have said, was the first 
■ step: hut the next was far more arduous. No data had been yet ob- 
Ktained by means of which a comparison might be instituted belwceti 
^t^e Greek, which the labours of Porson and Heyne had restored, and 
Uhe hieroglyphical and enchorial texts, of which not a single character 
iwas known. In these circumstances there was but one course to be 
[■adopted; and that was, to adjust the inscriptions, so that they might 
s nearly as possible correspond, and, from the situation of the proper 
araes in the Greek inscription, endeavour to ascertain their places in 
ne or both of the other inscriptions. If characters merely plioiietic 
• entered into the composition of the hieroglyphic and enchorial texts, it 
■was evident that, by this means, the value of some of them would be 
-ascertained. It was, therefore, a matter of indifference whether the 
comparison was first made between ihe Greek and hieroglyphic, or 
between the Greek and enchorial inscriptions ; but a notion happening 
' to prevail that the enchorial was altogether alphabetical, the first attempt 
was made upon it. Accordingly, M. Silvestre de Saey having examined 
the parts of this text, corresponding, by llieir relative situatiou, to two 
^ passages of the Greek inscription in which the proper names Alexauder 
rand Alexandria occur, soon recognised (wo well marked groups of 
POharacters nearly resembling each other, and which he, thereiore, coii- 
K tidered as representing these names. He also made out, very satisfac- 
f-torily, the locus of the name of Ptolemy ; but beyond this he found it 
b Impossible to advance a singk step, and ultimately abandoned the pur- 
Dfuit as hopeless. He had done something, however; and, above all, he 
Ifiiad shown that the investigation, which he gave up in despair, was not 
I' <o impracticable as he had imagined. M. Akerblad, a diplomatic gcn- 
P'tiemau then at Paris, and afterwards Swedish resident at Home, resumed 
pthe inquiry at the point where it had been abandoned, and completely 
onstrated the truth of what De Sacy had done little more than 
■conjecture, vis. that the enchorial text contained Greek proper names 
"written in Egyptian characteR- From these he subsequently attempted 
'' -to construct an alphabet, and to extend his readings to the other parts 
of the tcjit : but in this he completely failed ; partly because, like his 
predecessor, he had imbibed the notion, that the whole inscription was 
'ftiphabeiical ; and partly, too, from his expecting to find in the Egyp- 
tian writing all the vowels which the same words contain in the Coptic 
texts still extant ; — while he ought to have considered that the greater 
part of them would probably be suppressed, according to the practice 
which obtains in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and other written 
Oriental languages. Excepting the detached observation respecting 
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t1ie numerals at the end, M. AkerblatI made little or no effort Co under' 
I stand llie first, or hjeroglypliic, inscription on the pillar; and tie wa» 
la disposed to acquiesce in the correctness of M, Palin's interpreta- 
' tion, whicli proceeds on the supposition that parts of the first lines of 
^ the hieroglyphics are still remaining on the stone. 
I '^' " Matters were in this state when Dr Young commenced his labours. 
[■little or nothing had been done to interpret the hieroglyphics ; but the 
7 'germ of all the succeeding discoveries may be said to have been found, 
Vhen the idea of (ixing the places of proper names had once been sug- 
gested, and of considering the corresponding groups of figures as repre- 
senting their sounds. Having been induced, ns he states, ' by motives 
both of private friendship and of professional obligation,' to offer to the 
editors of a periodica] publication an article containing an abstract of 
the ' Mithridntes of Adelung,' b work then lately received from the 
continent, the doctor's curiosity had been very forcibly excited by a 
note of the editor, Professor Vater, in which the latter asserted, that 
the unknown language of tlie Rosetta stone, and of the bandages oflen 
found with the mummies, was capable of being analysed into an alphabet 
consisting of little more than thirty letters : but having merely retained 
a general impression of this original and striking remark, he thought no 
more of these inscriptions till, early in 1814, they were recalled to bis 
attention by the examination of some fragments of papyrus which had 
been recently brought to England by Sir W< R. Boughton, and on 
which, after a hasty inspection of M. Akerblad's pamphlet, he commu- 
nicated a few anonymous remarks to the Society of Antiquarians. In 
the summer of the same year, he applied himself vigorously, first to the 
enchorial, and afterwards to the hieroglyphic inscription ; and, by an 
nltentive and methodical comparison of the different parts with each 
otiier, he was able, in the course of a few months, to send to the Arch«&- 
ologia a 'conjectural translation' of each of the Egyptian inseriptionf, 
distinguishing the contents of the different lines with as much precision 
as his materials nould then admit of. He was obliged, however, to 
leave many important passages still subject to doubt ; but he hoped to 
acquire additional information before he attempted to determine their 
signification with accuracy; and having made the first great step, he 
concluded that many others might be added with facility and rapidity. 
''Meanwhile, in order to facilitate the inquiry, he endeavoured to make 
himself familiar with the remains of the old Egyptian language, as these 
are preserved in the Coptic and Thebaic versions of the scriptures, — < 
hoping, with the aid of this knowledge, to discover an alphabet which 
would enable him to read the enchorial inscription at least, into a kin- 
dred dialect; and, though he felt himself compelled gradually to aban- 
don this expectation, he soon aller published anew (in the Museuu^ 
Criticum of Cambridge) his conjectural translation with considerabte- 
additions and corrections. Finally, in the article Egypt, in the fburtli. 
volume of the ' Supplement to the Encyclopffidia Britannica,' publisheiJ' 
in December, 1819, he digested and arranged in a methodical form the 
result of his researches, and, in particular, gave a vocabulary, compris-- 
ing upwards of 200 names or words, which he had succeeded ia 
deciphering in the hieroglyphic and enchorial texts and in the Egyptian 
manuscripts. We do not hesitate fo pronounce this article the greatest 
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effort of soholarahip and iDgenuit^ of which modern literature en* | 
boast."* 

Dr Young'a claim to the diacovcTj of the tiBture and meaning oftbe 
phonetic hieroglyphics was contested by M. ChampoUion, a learned 
Frenchman, The question is, we think, Tery satisfactorily determined 
in favour of our countryman by lite learned writer last quoted, who 
goes on to say : " Dr Yoang is entitled to the exclusive merit of having 
solved an euigma which had, for centuries, baffled all the resources of 
the learned. The method adopted by him for deciphering the enchorial 
and hieroglyphic texts of the Hosetta inscription is a masterpiece of 
ingenious contrivance ; and he has the honour of having been the first 
to demonstrate, that in the latter as well as in the Ibrmer, certain 
characters, whatever may have been their original import, were em- 
ployed to represent Bounds. He was no doubt of opinion that the 
characters eniploj'cd by the Egyptians were essentially ideographic, 
and were only used piionetically in representing foreign combinations 
of sound; but this unlucky notion, which prevented the prosecution of 
his own discovery, did not hinder him from laying the foundations of a 
hieroglyphic, and exhibiting aa enchorial alphabet comparatively so 
extensive that few additions of any moment have as yet been made ta 
it. In short, (to use the words of Mr Salt, with which we most cor- 
dially agree,) ' Dr Young seems to us to stand alone with regard to the 
progress he has made in the enchorial, as well as for having led the way 
to the true knowledge of hieroglyphics.' 

" We have no means of ascertaining the precise time at witich iM. 
Champollion commenced his researches on the subject of hieroglyphics ; 
Dor is the point, of any importance, except for the purpose of settling 
the question of priority between him and Dr Youog ; — a question, be 
it observed, which has been stirred by himself alone, and about which 
no other human being can entertain a particle of doubt. Afler giving 
a short summary, in the shape of distinct propositions, of the doctrines 
maintained in the article li^gypt, M. Champollion adds, ' Je dois dire 
qu' a mSme cpoque, et sans avoir aucune connaissance des opinions de 
M. Ic Docteur Young, je croyais glre parvenu, d'une maniere assez 
sure, a des resultats a-peu-pr^ sembiables.' But there are several 
considerations which render it utterly impossible to credit this state- 
ment. In the first place, wb have the direct testimony of Dr Young'i 
in disproof of it, — a testimony which M. Champollion has not ven- ' 
tured to contradict. 'At the beginning of my Egyptian researches^ 
(that is, as we have seen, in 1814 and 1815,) I had accidentally,' says 
the doctor, ' received a letter from IVf ■ Champollion, which accompanied 
a copy of his work on the state of Egypt under the Pharaohs, sent as a 
present to the Royal society ; and as he requested some particular 
information respecting several parts of the enchorial inscription of 
Rosetta, which were imperfectly represented in the engraved copies, I 
readily answered liis inquiries from a reference to the original monu- 
ment in the British museum ; and, a short time afterwards, 1 sent him 
a copy of my conjectural translation of the inscriptions, as it was int 
serted in the Arcbaeologia.' Tlie doctor adds, tliat 'with regard to tha 
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iription, M, ChampoUion appeared to liim to have done Kt 
I that time but little ;' and that the few references he mode to it ' seemedi 
I to depend entirely on M. Alierblad's investigations,' tvhich he had tacitly- 
l' adopted. How then, can M. ChampoUion pretend to say, that he oom- 
I saenced his hieroglyptiical researches at the same period with Dr Young-, 
I Mud without having any knowledge of Dr Young's opinions 7 But, in the 
f Kcond place, it appears from the respective dates of M. ChampoUion 'a 
I publications, that nearly six years elapsed from the period of the above 
I communication until that when the first of these was given to the world ; 
whereas Dr Young's 'conjectural translation' had been published in 
1815, long before so much as a hint had escaped that M. ChampoUion 
was engaged in similar investigations. The priority of publication, 
therefore, is quite indisputable. But as M. ChampoUion has not ven- 
tured to contradict the statement of Dr Young in regard to the com- 
munication above referred Co, and as he admits having seen the article 
Egypt in the Supplement, nearly two years before the publication of 
his ' Lettre a M. Dacier,' which contains his first aperfUi touching 
hieroglyphics ; it is evident that he was in the knowledge of X)r Young's 
opinions at almost every stage of his progress, and that the question of 
originality may be as easily settled as that of priority of publication. 
Lastly, even if there were no weight in the considerations which havo 
now been stated, the habitual disingenuity and want of candour mani- 
fested by M. ChampoUion in every case where Englishmen are con- 
cerned, would be aullicient to discredit his allegation in a matter where 
his personal vanity and national pride sre both deeply interested. We 
have no inclination to say any thing unnecessarily severe; but while 
we are ready to admit that M. ChampoUion 'has accomplished too 
much to stand in need of assuming to liimself the merits of another/ 
the fact, we think, is undoubted that be has done so; and, by the 
instances which we shall have occasion to produce, it will be proved 
from his own mouth, that Dr Young is not the only individual who has 
reason to complain of him, and that, his sense of literary justice is 
extremely dull when the claims of Englishmen are in question. 

" M. ChampoUion appears to have commenced his hieroglyph! cal 
studies by a very close examination of the remarkable text of Clemens 
above quoted, and to have imbibed from it a strong conviction, that 
phonetic signs entered as an integral element into the system of writing 
in use among the ancient Egyptians. Indeed, the right interpretation 
of the passage in question inevitably led to this conclusion ; which, in 
its turn, evidently led to another, viz. that if an alphabet of phonetic 
characters could be constructed, it would probably furnish a key to 
bieroglyphical writing in general, and produce new and unexpected, 
results of the utmost importance to history. This, accordingly, waa 
the principle upon which M. ChampoUion proceeded ; and he is entitled 
to the undivided merit of having foreseen the consequences to which it 
might ultimately lead, 

" The firet and great point, therefore was, if possible, to obtain such an 
alphabet ; and to this M, ChampoUion directed his attention. But the 
task which he had to perform was comparatively an easy one : for Dc 
Young, as we have already seen, had not only demonstrated the practica- 
bility of constructing such an alphabet, but, by an analysis of the nameai 
Ptolemy, Berenice, and others, had assigned phonetic values to nine 
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distinct characters, a conBiderable portion of which have since 
found to be correct. Facile est invenlis addere. The firet great 
had been made; and it only reciuired perseverance and good tbrlune to 
insure aoccesa. We say good fortune; because Dr Young had alrpady 
donR almost all that was possible with his materials. If the hieroglyphic 
inscription of Ro^^etta had come to Europe entire, a tolerably complete 
alphabet of phonetic hieroglyphics would, in all probability, have been 
formed, before M. ChampoUion was heard of aa a labourer in tiiitt 
interesting 6eld of inquiry. But, unfortunately, the atone contains only' 
the last fourteen liucs of the hieroglyphic text, and these much muti-' 
lated; while the hieroglyphic name of Ptolemy, enclosed in an oval or 
elliptical ring, is the only one of 'all those mentioned in the Greek text 
which has escaped total destruction. Thia name is represented by eight 
hieroglyphic characters, one of tbem (the feather) being repeated ; and 
as the Greek name dtoaemaioi consists of ten letters, it was of course 
impossible, without further materials, to fix, with absolute certainty, 
the relation between the seven or eight hieroglyphic signs and the tea 
Greek letters. But the discovery of a new monument (and in this 
consisted M. ChanipoUion's good fortune) at length removed all uncer- 
tainty in this respect, and led directly and easily to the formation of 
the alphabet required." 

Dr Young's subsequent publications were as follows: — 1. Estract* 
of Letters and Papers relating to the Egj-ptian Inscription of Rosetta, 
in the Museum Criticum of Cambridge, Part VI. 8vo. 1815; a Cor- 
respondence with MM. Silvestre de Sacy and Akerblad, — 2. An Inves- 
tigation of the Pressure sustained by the fixed supports of flexible 
Substances. Phil- Mag. September, 1813, applied to the Hoops of 
Casks, and to Dock Gates. — 3. An Algebraical Expression of the 
Value of Lives. Phil. Mag. January, 1816, with a Diagram. — 4. Ac- 
count of some Thebaic Manuscripts, written on Leather. Legb's Nar- 
rative, 4to. London, 1816 — 5. Additional Letters relating to tire 
Inscription of Rosetta; the first addressed to the Archduke John, who 
had lately been in England ; the second to M. Akerblad, Museum Cri- 
ticum VIL The letters were printed and distributed in 18IG; the 
Journal was not published till 1821. They announce the discovery of 
the relation between the different kinds of Egyptian Letters or Charac- 
ters; the basis on which the system of M. ChampoUion was afterward* 
erected. — 6. Letter of Canova, aiid two Memoirs of Visconti, translated ' 
from the French and Italian. 8vo. London, 1816. A volume of 200' 
pages, which was completed in twelve daya; together with remarks on ' 
an error of Delambre, which was afterwards confuted more at large by 
Mr Cadell. — 7. In 1S16 Dr Young complied with an application made 
to him by Mr Macvey Napier, to write some articles for a Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, conducted under the superintendence 
of that gentleman, and completed in 1825. He wrote sixty-three 
ttrticles in all. — 8. Remarks on some Theorema relating to the Pendu- 
lum. Phil. Trans. 1818, p. 9.5, in a Letter to Captain Kater — ^9. 
Translation of some Greek Inscriptions- Light's Travels, 4to. London, 
1818—10. Specimen of a Greek Manuscript in the possession of the 
earl of Mountuorris, 1819. Archajologia, vol. xii. This may possibly 
have been a pawnbroker's account: another piece nearly resembling it 
was sent by Mr Salt to the British Museum.— U. Remarks on thft 
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Frobabilities of Error in Physical Ejcperiinents, and on the Density of 
the Eartli, coDsidered especially with regard to the Reduction of Expe- 
liraenta on the Pendulum. Phil. Trans. 1819, p, 70, computing the 
density of the earth, upou the supposition of the compression of a homo- 
geneous elastic suhstance only. — 12. Dr Young edited the Nautical 

Almanac, from the year 1819, for the remainder of his life 13. 

Remarks on La Place's latest Computation of the Density and Figure of 
the Earth. Drande's Journal, April, 1620 ; determining the Ellipticity, 
on the supposition of a. compressed elastic substance. — 14. Dr Young 
furnished quarterly, for many years, lo Brando's Philosophical Journal, 
about twenty pages of Astronomical and Nautical Collections, beginning 
ia 1620 ; the greater part either original or translated by himself. — 15. 
Appendix to the second edition of Belzoni's Travels, 4to. London, 
msi. — 16. Elementary Illustration of the Celestial Mechanics of La 
Place, 8vo. London, 1821 ; with some additions relating to the motions 
of Waves, and of Sound, and to the cohesion of Fluids. (This volume, 
and the article ' Tides,' in the Supplement to the Encycloptedia Britan- 
nica, Dr Young considered as together containing the most fortunate 
of the results of his mathematical labours.) — 17. An Account of some- 
recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphical Literature and Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties, including the Author's original Alphabet, as extended by M. 
Champollion, 8vo. London, 1828; with a Translation of some Greek 
Manuscripts on Papyrus, the most remarkable of which was Mr .Grey's- 
' Antigraph' of an Egyptian original then lying on his table ; the dis- 
covery of which singular coincidence was the immediate cause of the 
publication of the volume. — 18. Hieroglyphics collected by the Egyp- 
tian Society, folio. London, 1823: a collection of Plates of Egyptian. 
Antiquities, subservient to the study of Hieroglyphical Literature, 
lithographised at the expense of about fifty subscribers, but not at that 
time publicly sold. The second nun:iber, plates 16 to 40, contains 
nearly all that was knoivn of the interpretation of llie Hieroglyphics,. 
the evidence for each word being exhibited in a comparative Index. — 
(Tiiis work was entirely carried on by Dr Young ; but the subscriptions 
not being adequate to the expenses, it was afterwards made over to the 
Royal Society of Literature, he undertaking to continue the supervisioo- 
as before.) — 19. A finite and exact Expression (or the Refraction of bq> 
Atmosphere nearly resembling that of the Earth. Phil. Trans. 1624, 
p. 159 ; a computation derived from an optical hypothesis not exactly 
agreeing with the probable height of tlie physical atmosphere, but 
affording correct results. — 20. .Remarks on Spohn and Seyfi'arth. 
Brande's Phil. Journal, October, 1826, in a Letter addressed to the- 
Baron William von Humboldt. — 21. A Formula for Expressing the 
Decrement of Human Life ; in a Lette r addressed to Sir Edward Hyde' 
East, Bart. Phil. Trans. 1826 ; intended to render the Interpolatiom 
from the best observations more regular: it is followed by a corrcction- 
of Dr Price's mistake, respecting the periodical payments of annuities. — 
22. Practical Application of the Doctrine of Chances, as it regards the 
Subdivision of Risks. Brande's Phd. Journ. October, 1826 ; showing- 
the Limitations under which Speculations on Probabilities may be con- 
ducted with Prudence. — 23. Remarks on Mr Peyron's Account of the' 
Egyptian Papyrus. Brande's FhiL Journal, January, 1S27— the great 
Greek Papyrus of Turia ; ia which M r Grey's three contracts ace cited 
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and explained, — not two of them oulj-, as had been supposed by S 
Peyron. 

Dr Young's industrious and useful life was terminated by death on thei 
lOthof May, 1829. 



This admired actor was a native of Bath, in which city lie received. 
liis education. He was apprenticed to an architect, but immediately on 
the close or his indentures joioed Mac ready's company at ShefSeld, from 
which, however, lie soon transferred his services to that of Stephen 
Eemble. In 1806 he obtained an engagement at Liverpool, where he 
became a great fevourite with the public. His next engagement was 
with the Edinburgh company. Wliilst in the northern metropolis he 
made the acquaintance and friendship of Sir Walter Scott, and many- 
other eminent literary characters, who admired his talents, and wrote 
very gratifying criticisms on his theatrical appearances. In 1812 he 
accepted an engagement at the Haymarket theatre in London, where 
he was very favourably received, and played an entire season with great 
success. In 1813 he was engaged for Covent Garden ; and remained on 
that establishment till 1822, when, on some disagreement with the mana- 
gers, be transferred his services to Drury Lane. His death, which took 
place in 1829, was to appearance accelerated by the unfortunate issue of 
certain speculations in which he engaged connected with the purchase 
of the Adelphi theatre. 

The ' Annual Register' fur 1809 contains the following critique on 
Terry's style of acting, from the pen of Scott; "At the head of the 
performers who appeared on our stage for the first time must undoubtedly 
be placed Mr Terry, an actor of very comprehensive and very eminent' 
talents. He has successfully exbibited his powers in tragedy, comedy, 
pantomime, and farce; and, with the exception of lovers, tine gentle- 
men, and vocal heroes, there is scarcely a character in the range of the 
drama, some one of which he does not till with excellence. His flgura 
is not striking, though muscular and active ; but he has a powerful voice) 
an expressive countenance, and an intellect eminently clear, vjgoroui, 
and discriminating. In tragedy, his merit is alike in those characters 
which exhibit the strong workings of a powerful mind, and the deepest 
tortures of an agonized heart. But his grief is best when it is required 
to he vehement : the tone of his feelings is ardent and impassioned ; and 
we do not see the full effect of his powers, unless when his grief is exaii 
perated to frenxy, or combined with the darker shades of guilt, remorse, 
or despair. In the display of tender emotion, we should think he would 
iail ; but he carefully abstains from those characters in which it ii 
required. He has performed King John, Lear, and Macbeth, all of 
them with approbation, the two first with distinguished applause, 
the celebrated scene with Hubert, he excited a sensation of horror which 
thrilled the whole audience; and in Lear he marked with equal power 
the shades of incipient insanity creeping over the mind, and obscuring. 
ere they altogether eclipsed the light of reason. In comedy he 
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cHiefly m old men ; equally in those of oataral erery-day life» as in tbe 
tottering caricatures of Centlivre, Vanbiii^h, and Gibber. His Sir Peter 
Teazle^ Sir Bashful Cont^n^ and Sir Anthony Absoiute, are extremely 
good ; and in Lord Ogleby we are inclined to think he has no rival on 
the stage. He has also essayed the arduous character of FalstafT; and, 
notwithstanding- the disadranti^es of a thin face and figure, he has, by 
the power of Ida penetrating and accurate intellect^ raised it to an ecfomr 
lity with any one he performs. In characters of amorous dotage and 
fretful peerkhnesa he is not less successful ; of which his Sir Francis 
Gripe, Don Manuel^ and Sir Adam Contest, are excellent instaneesL 

** The chief fiuult of this excellent actor is want of ease. In tragedyv 
he is oflen iwpressiTey a&cting, and eren sublime ; in comedy, humor^ 
ons, satirieal, and droU : in both he is classically correct; but he i& never 
simple or flowing;. His conceptions are just and original ; but we some* 
times perceive the working of the springs, when we should only he 
impressed by tbe felicity of the effect. There are certain, characters in 
which this exhibition of the machinery does well;, but it ought in gene- 
nd to be avoidedi This error in Mr Terry we hold to have had its 
origin in the peculiar distinctness of his perceptions, the accuracy with 
which he ia accustomed to analyse his characters, and a laudable anxiety 
to present them to his audience with unerring deamess and effect. 
This has imparted to his delivery an air of weighty precision and orar> 
eular strength, which, though always rigorous and effective, is^ not, 
always pleasing or appropriate. It has led also to a Tiolence and fre- 
quency of emphasis, that aggravates the defects of a voice at all times 
rather powerful than melodious, and demands, for strong passion, an 
exaggeration and vehemence of tone .and action, which not only injures 
the expression^ but exhausts the performer. Yet Mr Terry never rants ; 
ke sometimes gives needless or hurtful force to a just fbeling, but he 
never exhibits^ & &lse one. Were this fault corrected — and being still 
in the eariy vigour of life, there ift nothing to prevent him from correct- 
ing itr— <we scarcely see an eminence to which Mr Terry may not hope 
one day to attain. We entertain this expectation with the more confi- 
dence, because the rank which he has already reached depends, as we 
have said, less upon mere personal qualifications than on the constant 
and uniform exertions of a mind, acute, intelligent, well-informed, and, 
we believe, demdedly bent upon the attainment of professional excellence. 
His soul. appcMs to us to be devoted to his profession, and that with aa 
enlarged: aad cflanprehensiTe y'lew of his object. Tbe exertions of each 
evening seem a part of one general system. We never observe those 
starts of caprice or B^igence, too of^n- indulged by performos, who^ 
having acquired the public firvour, they themselves know not why, 
endanger the loss of it they know not wherefore. It is a corresponding 
part of Mr Terry's merit, that on the stage he is uniformly attentive to 
the general business of the drama, and to the support of his dramatic 
character. He never marks by his manner of playing that he is> address- 
ing an audience^ or even that he is conscious of their presence. And as 
he is attei^ve to the maintenance of his own character, be akis, as fiur 
as possible^ the scenic illusion, by acting as if those on the stage along 
with him were actually the persons they represent. This is a point 
much neglected by some perfbrmers, iriio, eonscbus of real merit then»' 
uhmf can— in it^es tiwaaA right tadeyia their iafttiof breihm» 
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forgetting, that if Hamlet marks by liU contemptuous conduct tliat his 

bosom confidant, Horatio, la only Mr , lie inevitably forces upon 

the audience the conviction, that the Prince of Denmark himself is but 

a shadow. To receive as genuine the base coin which a manager must 

occasionally put into circulation, may sometimes be a trial of patience ; 

but the more a performer of merit aids the theatrical delusion, by 

appearing to act with real persons, and under the influence of real 

motives, the more he will frame the audience to that state of mind on 

which his higher and solitary efforts are calculated to produce the most 

favourable effect. It is upon our conviction that Mr Terry acts from a 

happy mixture of genius, good taste, and mature reflection, that we 

venture to augur boldly of his future fortunes, though not to presa|;e 

the extent of his success. The extent of the triumph of personal quali- 

' £cations, even the most brilliant, can be readily estimated ; but there is 

f no placing bounds to the march of mental enei^y, where there arc no 

' physical obstructions to its career." 

An able and impartial writer in ' The Spectator,' thus follows up the 
remarks of Walter Scott : " The towering elevation to which this com- 
petent critic conceived it in the power and in the destiny of Terry to 
I Bttain, it is well known he never reached. But this single-minded actor 
I of a school that closes with him knew and practised none but the old 
' and meritorious way to eminence ; and seeking it by desert, found not 
what the ignorant mob which now fills our Dom-daniels of vice and 
ennui awards only to clinquant and vulgarity. Terry disdained the 
artitices on which alone now is a theatrical reputation to be built ; and 
could not believe that the great art of Garrick and Kemble was com- 
prised in a growl or a grimace — a quaint gesture, a laugh, or sneer — a 
new reading — a pause — a trick — as empty-pated as Puff's Lord Bur- 
leigh's oracular shake of (he head, and as deserving of laughter from all 
beings pretending to intellect. Terry had another peculiarity, consist- 
ent with the simple and primitive turn of his genius, but which mainly 
contributed to keep the big ILottdon pit in partial ignorance of the merits 
of the performer: he never affected the honours of a 'star,' twinkling 
through clouds in solitary brilliancy, and coveting a stage everywhere 
else black and dark whereon to manifest his splendour. He was well 
known to managers as a something more extraordinary even than a 
great actor — who, in proportion to his presumed greatness, is generally 
a petted one ; Terry was a manageable actor; the ' most useful actor, 
in the words of Ihe present proprietor and manager of one of the sum- 
mer theatres, ' that ever trod the boards — who never refused a part, 
never objected to a part as beneath him — gave himself no airs — did his 
best for the most insignificant, and did every thing well.* In the eyes, 
therefore, of the well-judging pit, he could not possibly be a great per- 
former, who has haply condescended ere now to be the Horatio or the 
Polonius of another's Hamlet. But Terry, besides his noble spirit of 
accommodation, looked on the characters of a play as children of the 
same father, by the just representation of the meanest of which just fame 
was to be acquired ; and that, for example, he who could personate well 
the friend of Hamlet was the fittest to stand in the shoes of Hamlet. 
So thought Mrs Siddons at least; who, we have heard, on her leave- 
taking visit to Edinburgh, selected Terry to support her in her brother's 
parto, at the best Bubstitute for John Kemble. Thus, with all inteUi* 
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gent lovers of the stage, did Terry set himself practically, and at his 
own cost,- against a system which has planted the stage with sticks, that 
it might be left vacant for some little great actor to play tricks on before 
high heaven, which makes the spirits of Garrick and Kemble to grieve. 
It arose from this temper of a truly great mind, that Terry was one of 
the most versatile actors that ever trod the stage; not meaning by ver- 
satile that he was in the habit of filling merely the widest range of parts, 
but that he sustained more characters with more success . than any per- 
former of whom the present age can speak. As an instance of this, it 
may be observed, that he whom Sir Walter Scott has pronounced to 
have followed the first Lord. Ogleby (King) with not unequal steps — a 
part in which he has himself been worthily succeeded by Farren — has 
been found, on the same night in which he gave to view the veritable 
battered old beau of Colman and Garrick, animating in the afterpiece 
the shaggy carcass of Orson." 



BORN A. D. 1784. — DIED A. D. 1830. 

Robert Gooch, M.D., was born in June, 1784, at Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk. His father was the master of a vessel in the merchant service, 
and had formerly served in the royal navy. His early educatipn was 
limited, as his parents were not in good circumstances, and during the 
first years of his school education he was not distinguished in any 
degree above other boys. About the age of fifteen he began the 
study of Latin, and exerted himself so much that he became a tolerable 
scholar without any assistance from others. He was now an apprentice 
with a Mr Borrett, a surgeon and apothecary in Yarmouth, aud.studied 
with much attention the elementary branches of his profession. At this 
time he became acquainted with a Mr Harley, a gentleman of Yarmouth, 
who had the misfortune to be nearly blind. He was extremely fond of 
literary and scientific studies, and Gooch was accustomed to read to and 
converse with him on various subjects. This exercise of his mental 
energies was of essential advantage to the young student, who was wont, 
in after life, to look back with great pleasure on the period of his asso- 
ciation with Mr Hariey. Many years afterwards he went to see him^ 
and as a mark of respect and gratitude left him by. will the sum of £100. 
During his residence with Mr Borrett, Gooch frequently visited the 
naval hospital at Yarmouth, where he became acquainted' with a Mr 
Tupper, who was of essential service to him, being much further 
advanced in his medical studies. Among the friends whom he made at 
this time was the benevolent Mr William Taylor of. Norwich, with whom 
he formed a close intimacy. Many difficulties were now in the. way of 
the further progress of Gooch. His father had been captured by the 
French, and was detained in prison. Of course his circunistances, for- 
merly limited, were now rendered more so. By considerable exertion, 
on the part of his family, however, he was enabled to prosecute his 
studies at Edinburgh, whither he went in October, 1804. He appears 
to have distinguished himself there by uncommon diligence, and became 
an active member of the medical and speculative societies. It is a 
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remarkable circumstance that in these societies he Eoon got over the ' 
difficulties of public speaking, wliile in private he was long before he 
could shake oS a reserve and awkwardness that were natural to him. 
His acquaintances in Edinburgh during the first session were very few ; 
his intimate friends were Mr Lockyn, afterwards a physician in Ply- 
mouth ; Mr Fearon, who had been an army surgeon and suffered in 
Egypt from the ophthalmia ; and Mr Henry Southey, Only one of 
these now survives, and looks back on the days when they used to meet 
as among the most happy and interesting periods of his life. After the 
academical session was finislied, Gooch returned to Yarmouth. He 
spent some time in the company of Mr Taylor at Norwich, and 
employed himself in the study of German. In the same summer he 
became acquainted with a lady, who atlerwards became bis wife. This 
was Misa Emily Bolinbroke, who appears to have been in every respect 
worthy of that tender affection which she soon inspired in the miod of 
Gooch. The attachment was mutual ; but, from its very strength, its 
occuiTence was perhaps unfortunate. In the words of hb biographer : 
" To a man of Gooch's temperament, always disposed Co take a gloomy 
view of his own affairs, an engagement the accomplishment of which 
depended upon his professional success, did not contribute to immediate 
happiness." In the course of this summer he went to Cambridge in the 
hope of obtaining a medical fellowship, but being disappointed, he 
returned to Edinburgh in autumn. He now lived with his friends, 
Fearon and Southey, and became acquainted with a gentleman who 
afterwards proved a valuable friend, Dr, now Sir William Knighton. In 
the summer of 1806 he returned to Norfolk, and spent his time very 
much in the society of Miss Bolinbroke. Returning to Edinburgh in 
order to complete his medical education, he became acquainted with 
Mr Travers and Dr Holland, and in June, 1807, he graduated in 
medicine. He now made a tour through the Highlands of Scotland, and, 
returning to England, went to pass the winter in London. He was there 
a pupil of Sir Astley Cooper, and prosecuted with diligence the study 
of anatomy 

In 1808 he began practice in Croydon, having entered into partner- 
ship with a Mr James, a gcutleman who had for some time been 
established there. Besides the occupations of general practice, he 
employed himself frequently in contributing to the medical journals, 
especially the 'London Medical Review.' Like most young critics he 
was sometimes too severe, and is said to have atlerwards expressed some 
regret for it. 

About this time his professional prospects were such as to encourage 
Gooch to marry, and his long constancy was rewarded with the hand of 
the lady already mentioned. In this marriage he was singularly unfor- 
tunate. The health of his wife was uncertain when he married her, and 
in 1811 she died after a lingering consumption. She had one child, 
which survived her but six months. Gooch was now left alone, and to 
a man of his strong feelings the affliction must have been a heavj- ( 
He received strong encouragement to give up his country practice i 
remove to London ; which he did, and before the end of 181 1, was a 
licentiate of the college of physicians. The department which he pro- 
posed to cultivate was that of physician accoucheur — perhaps an unfor- 
tunate choice, when we consider that his health was fiir from beio^' t 
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decided, but certainly much the reverse, if we refer merely to his pro- 
fessional fitness and his future success. In the following year he was 
elected physician to the Wjeslminster Lying-in hospital ; which added 
greatly to his chances of success, and we find that in consequence his 
practice increased **vi a way and with a rapidity," to use his own words, 
''which surprised" him. Very shortly afler he became lecturer on 
midwifery at St Bartholamew's .'hospital, along with Dr Thynne, and 
in the following ^ear he entered on the sole enjoyment < of the emolo- 
ments of that situation, in consequence of the death of 'his aged partnev. 
He was a timid 'but a very successful lecturer, and in a few yeans was 
'Considered one ^of the best in London ; having acquired a surprising 
facility in communicating his ideas, and along with the power of being 
aUe to dispense 'With the use of notes. 

In Januaiy, 1614, Dr'.Gooch married for the second iime. The lady 
k sister to Mr Trevors, .and the choice was a remarkably happy one. 
The practioe of Gooch continued to morease, but his health was not 
«equal.to his continual exertions. For a long time he had been Bubjeot 
'to occasional attacks* of asthma, and his stomach was beginning to give 
liim considerable uneasiness. In the early part of 1815 he had a dan- 
gerous inflammation in his lungs, which was happily soon recovered 
from. In April of the same year his eldest son was born. He removed 
in 1616 -to the west end of the town, where his practice was rapidly 
-extending. When on a visit to the marquess of Wellesley at Ramsgate, 
>the fint symptoms of an alarming affection of his stomach appeared. 
He could retain no food, and suffered for some days from almost inces- 
sant vomiting, but returned as soon as possible to London, where in the 
course of « few weeks he was sufiiciently recovered to be able to resume 
ills professional duties. In 1820 he lost his eldest son, a calamiQr which 
affected him very deeply. His health was now so delicate that he was 
firequently obliged to -resign, for a few weeks at a time, his professional 
duties. In 1822 he travelled on the continent, and visited Paris. The 
state of his mind and body prevented him from receiving much enjoy- 
ment from this, or indeed firom any source. In a tour through part of 
England the same year he met with Dr Parr, and has described his 
interviews with him in a humorous paper published in ■* Blackwood's 
Magazine^' entitled < Two days with Dr Pbit.* For some time afterwards 
his time was partly divided between his practice in London and excuF- 
'sions into various parte- of the eountry . In December, 1 825, he inserted 
a paper 'cn the ^Contagious nature of the Plague,' in the 'Quarterly 
Review.* In the same year his health was extremely bad, and he 
visited the continent, tmvelltng in France and Flanders ; but returned 
without receiving any benefit. He suffered firom hsBmorrhege from the 
lungs, but recovered so far as to be able to spend a part of 1826 and 
18!^ in town, attending to his practice, and pursuing his literary laboura. 
In 1826 he was chosen librarian to the king, through the influence of 
SirlVilliam Ejiighton. In 1829 he completed his excellent work on 
the diseases of children, and lived to see his reward in his established 
reputation. It is said to^ an extremely valuable book. Aflter this his 
jpowers of body ^gradually ^lunk ; so that b^re his death he was reduced 
to a state of great debility ; bot the powers of his mind, with the except 
tion of a few transient attacks of delirium, remained unchanged to the 
last He died on the 16th February, 1830. 
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This eminent artist was bom in London, on the 8tlj of Februnry, 
1781. In his fourteenth year lie published two plates in inezzotiiitii, 
which didptayed to advantage his talents in engraving, but he rclitiqui^betJ 
that line of art altogether on his coming ol' age. The last eugraving 
published by him was Bacon's Monumental Groupe, to the memory ot 
tlie Marquess Corn wall is. 

Mr Dawe commenced portrait-painter about the year IB02, but it 
tvaa in the historical department of the art that he gained liis chief fame. 
The first work of this class which he is known to liave painted — Achilles 
frantic for the lass of Fatroclua — obtained the gold medal, and was 
pronounced by Fuaeli to be the best ever offered to tlie Academy on a 
Elniilar occasion. The next important picture which he exhibited at the 
Academy was Naomi and her two daughters-in-law. - Of a sceue from 
Cymbeline, his succeeding performance, the British Institution thought 
so highly, that they presented him with a prcDiium of two hundred 
guineaa. In 1811 he painted the Infant Hrrcules strangling the Ser- 
pent, and a picture from Coleridge's ' Genevieve.' His last great work, 
exhibited at Somerset house, was, the Mother rescuing her Child froia 
-the Eagle's Nest. 

Mr Dawe was one of the most successful portrait-painters of his day. 
His celebrated picture of Miss O'Neill, in the character of Juliet looking 
■over the balcony, is well-known to the public by the engraving. Among 
the illustrioDs patrons of Dawe were Prince Leopold and the Priocess 
Charlotte, of whom he painted several portraits. 'The Duke and Duchess 
-of Kent also employed him ; he went in the suite of the former to Bru&- 
eels, Cambray, and Ais-la-Cbapelle, wiiere he painted the portraits of 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Hill, General Alava, and several of the 
most distinguished Russian officers. The manner in which lie executed 
these induced tlie Emperor Alexander to engage him to paint the por- 
traits of all the superior Russian officers who had been engaged in the 
war with Napoleon. He accordingly lell England for St Petersburg in 
January, 1819, and in his way thitlier painted, at Brussels, portraits of 
the Prince and Princess of Orange ; at Coboui^, of the reigning duke ; 
and at Weimar, of the Grand Duke of Meinengen, and the celebrated 
Goethe. His arduous undertaking at St Petersburg occupied him nine 
years, in the course of which perioil he painted, besides nearly four 
hundred portraits of Russian ofHcers, three whole lengths of the field- 
marshals Wellington, Kutusoff, and Barclay de Tolly, and a portrait of 
the Emperor Alexander on horseback, twenty-one feet in height. 

A cold, which he had caught during his last journey to St Peters- 
burg, now began to show its effects on his health in a very serious 
and he was recommended to try the sulphur-baths at Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle. Receiving, however, no benefit from them, he determined on 
returning to London ; but he was too far gone for recoveiy 
on the 15th of October, IS29. 
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BORN A. D. 1769. — DIED A. D. 1831. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was born at Bristol in the year 1769. At 
an early age he gave indications of more than ordinary genius. His 
father probably designed him for the stage. He taught him to repeat 
long passages, in a theatrical manner, from Shakspeare and Milton ; 
and used to exhibit him, with a pardonable vanity, to his guests. This 
gave the boy a facility in reading and reciting, which he never lost. 
His own bent was, however, for the pencil, and he displayed it at a very 
early age. When he was but six years old, it happened that Lord 
Kenyon, with his lady, arrived late in the evening at the inn at Devizes, 
which was then kept by Lawrence the father. They were on their way 
to Bath, and had felt the inconveniences of the heavy style of travelling 
in those " good old times ;" and, as they confessed, they were not in 
the best possible humour, when Mr Lawrence, senior, entered their vsjt- 
ting-room, and proposed to show them his wonderful child. " The 
boy," he saidj " was only five years old, but he could take their like- 
nesses, or repeat to them any speech in Milton's Pandaemonium." To 
that place the offended guests were on the eve of commending their 
host to go, and the lawyer's lips were just opened to pronounce the 
sentence, when the child rushed in ; and, as Mrs Kenyon used to re- 
late, her vexation and anger were suddenly changed into admiration. 
He was riding on a stick, and went round and round the room, in the 
height of infantile joyousness. Mrs Kenyon, as soon as she could get 
him to stand, asked him if he could take the likeness of that gentleman, 
pointing to her husband. '* That I can," said the little Lawrence, 
** and very like too." A high chair was placed at the table, pencils 
and paper were brought, and the infant artist soon produced an aston- 
ishingly striking likeness. Mr Kenyon now coaxed the child, who had 
got tired by the half- hour's labour, and asked him if he could take the 
likeness of the lady ? ** Yes, that I can," was the reply once more, " if 
she will turn her side to me, for her face is not straight." The speech 
of the child indicated much less of his future character, than the pro- 
duction of his pencil. Few persons became more easy and polished in 
manner, and less likely to mortify the self-complacency of a fair lady. 

He found a more illustrious judge of his rhetorical powers in Garricky 
who was in the habit of stopping at bis father's inn on his way to Bath. 
" Tommy, Sir, has learned one or two speeches since you were here, 
was the usual address with which the good natured tragedian was re- 
ceived. He would then retire to a summer-house in the garden, and 
amuse himself for some time with the recitations of the lively boy, in 
whom he seemed to take pride and interest. In this way his education 
became very desultory. • He went but little to any regular school, and 
does not appear to have been taught even the rudiments of the classical 
languages. There are on record very few instances of a genius for 
painting, which displayed itself, and was so far matured, at such an 
early age. Many of his drawings, done at the age of eight, are yet ex- 
tant, and they exhibit, strongly, indications of that freedom, grace, and 
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poetic character, which distinguished his mature productions. At ten 
years old, we find him turning from mere portraits to original composi- 
tions of the highest dass. By painting historical svilyects, requiring in- 
vention and design, he gave evidence of a talent far beyond that of 
merely taking a likeness, or even copying a landscape. He painted 
two pictures, choosing as his subjects, * Christ reproving Peter,' and 
* Reuben's application to his father that Benjamin might accompany his 
brethren into Egypt.* The former of these is mentioned by Barrington 
as ** amazingly successful ;" they both contributed greatly to extend his 
reputation ; and, his Either removing about this time from Devizes to 
Bath, he became an object of notoriety among the numerous persons of 
wik and distinction,*: who then frequented that place. It was the 
feshion to sit to him fbr his oval crayon likenesses. At first the price 
Dras a guinea, and it was soon raised to a guinea and a half. When be 
uras twelve years old, his painting room was the resort of the rich ani 
gay : of the real and pretended judges and patrons of art. His time 
became so much occupied, that he could devote himself to no other 
pursuit ; and he received sums of money for his pictures, much greater 
than were ever before paid to a young artist. When a Derbyshire 
baronet, struck with the beauty and genius of the lad, offered to send 
bim to Rome, at the expense of £1000, his father told him '^ that bis 
son's talents required no cultivation." We particularly dwell upon 
these facts, as they render more surprising his having avoided the sins 
against taste and science, which might naturally be expected in a per« 
son entirely self-taught, and who had lived aloof from the society of 
artists, and without even the advantage of a reference to many of the 
standard works of the old masters. But his taste was excellent and intui- 
tive. What little time he could snatch from his regular em ploy men t» 
be did devote to the study of such works of the ancient masters as he 
could obtain a sight of^ and such subjects as afforded more scope to his 
genius. 

In 1787 we find young Lawrence established in London, and admit* 
ted as a student of the Royal academy. His talents were of a nature 
peculiarly adapted to work their own way into celebrity ; and his very 
graceful person and appearance, and his easy but unobtrusive manners^ 
placed him on an agreeable and honourable footing with persons of in* 
telligence, as well as of rank, fashion, and wealth. Sir Joshua Rey» 
Holds, then the fkther of English art, received the young aspirant to his 
own fame with peculiar kindness. Soon after his arrival in London> 
Xiawrence determined to seek bis favourable notice. ** He had no one 
to introduce him to Sir Joshua, though he was bis near neighbour. 
But Sir Joshua was of easy access to persons of decided talents ; and^ 
upon an applieation from Mr Lawrence, with a reference to the early 
"irorks of his son, the president of the academy willingly appointed aa 
interview. The father and our young artist repaired to the house of the 
afifluent head and origin 'of the English school, and they were received 
irith kindness. Young Lawrence took with him his oil portrait of him- 
velf, as a specimen of what he could do. There have been disputes 
about the exact period at which this portrait was drawn ; but I have 
inserted the letter, which determines the point. He found the atten- 
tion of the president bestowed upon another juvenile aspirant, who had 
'evidently come upon a similar errand, and who stood in trembling ex*> 
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pectation of the decision of the oracle, which was to determine his fu« 
ture course ; Sir Joshua having examined the specimen of his art, dis* 
missed this other visitant with the negative encouragement of, ' Well, 
well I go on — go on.' The anhelation of young Lawrence during this 
scene, may be easily inu^ined. Sir Joshua now inspected the portrait 
of our youth. He was evidently much struck with it, and discerned 
those marks of genius which foretold the future fame of the juvenile 
artist. He bestowed upon the painting a very long scrutiny, in a man- 
ner which young Lawrence thought, an alarming contrast to the more 
hasty glance with which he had dismissed the other. At last, turning 
to the boy with an air of seriousness, he addressed him — ^ Stop, young 
man» I must have some talk with you. Weii, I suppose now, you think 
this is very fine, and this colouring very natural; hey ! hey V He then 
placed the painting before the astonished and trembling youth, and 
began to analyse it, and to point out its numerous imperfectiMis. Pre- 
sently, he took it out with him from the gallery to his own painting- 
room, and young Lawrence knew not how to interpret this ; but Sir 
Joshua soon returning, addressed him kindly, and concluded by saying, 
* It is clear you have been looking at the old masters ; but my advice 
to you is, to study nature; apply your talents to nature,* — He then dis- 
missed him with marked kindness, assuring him that he would be wel- 
come, whenever he chose to call. Of an invitation so flattering and 
useful, our young artist availed himself with a frequency that would 
have put it to too severe a test, had it been meant in the ordinary sense 
of compliment ; but Mr Lawrence was always received with a kindness 
which indicated that Sir Joshua was highly pleased with his society, 
and desirous to promote his interests. 

None of the obstacles which so often impede the path of genius, 
arose in the way of Lawrence. As he became known, his reputation 
increased^ and he found himself an object of patronage among the 
noble and the wealthy. At the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
occurred in 1792, he received an unexpected honour, of which eminent 
and older artists would have been justly proud. He was unanimously 
elected Sir Joshuas successor, as painter to the Dilettanti society. His 
majesty also appointed him to succeed Sir Joshua, as4iis portrait-paint- 
er in ordinary, and in the month of July following, he painted, by the 
royal command, two elaborate whole-length portraits of the king and 
queen. The royal patronage increased, though it did not create, that 
of others. The occupations of Lawrence became incessant, and hi» 
works were subjects of general celebrity. He exhibited every year^ 
at the Royal academy, a number of his productions, and the periodical 
publications of the day abound with remarks upon them. He did not 
always meet with &vourable critics. Among others^ a writer of con- 
siderable notoriety, under the signature of Anthony Pasquin, treated 
his works with great severity. 

In 1797 Lawrence exhibited a work which aspired to the highest 
rank in the school of art. It .was a historical painting of Satan calling 
his legions* This was received with much approbation, and, as a paint- 
ing, it was undoubtedly full of beautiful details. The figure of Satan 
had all the ferocious energy and violent dignity suited to the character, 
and was finely contrasted with the dejection and despondence of some 
of the other fali^i aogels* But the colouring, though clear and £»rci- 
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bic, was not natural or pleasing; and the drawing oF tlie principal ligu) 
nas not altogether correct. On tiie whole, however, as a picture, it 
is acknowledged to be among the very grandest, and in many respects, 
most euccessful attempts at the sublime, of which English art can boast. 
His own feelings Bt the time may be seen in the following letter to 
intimate friend: — "The first thing I shall tell you ia, that I iiave gain- 
ed iu fame — not more than nny Tvishea I — you do not desire 
bounded — but more than my expectations. To hear the voice of praise, 
nor feel it ignorance or flattery, is sweet and soothing. The work I 
have undertaken has answered oiy secret motive in beginning it. My 
success in portraits will no longer be thought accident and fortune; and 
if I have trud the second path with honour, it is because my litnbs are 
strong to reach the higher nalks. My claims are acknowledged by the 
circle of taste, (our little world !) and arc undisputed by competitors 
and rivals. But believe not thnt I am inflated with a triumph, whicli, 
however great when compared with contemporary merit, did never yet 
satisfy the soul that thirsted for fame. (You, at least, will not laugh 
at these rhapsodies.) What cold mind ever reached to greatness ? 
And who would not cherish that ardency in man, which, however clog- 
ged by weakness and imbecility, ia evidence of Deity itself, and stamps 
his soaring nature? When 1 think of, 'What shall I do to be for ever 
known?' I feel myself a sluggard in the race. Dear friend, let tne 
guard against 3'our laugh by giving it you. Think of the country 
mayor, who, taking on him the olfice, told his friends that 'for all that, 
be was but mortal uiau !' I shall write to-morrow. I invited Faoii Id 
the dinner. I know it will please you that I am grateful in little things 
■ — at first at least, for the novelty ; destroy this. Pray read it alone, I 
am ashamed of its egotism ; yet these are my thoughts," 

Among the most intimate of the friends of Lawrence, at this period, 
were the Kerable farailj-, and he has recorded the evidence of his regard 
by several pictures of ihera. He painted John Kemble successively in 
tlie characters of Coriolanus, Kolla, and Hamlet; and those producticna 
are entitled to a rank far above that assigned to mere portraits. 

With each succeeding year, he became more popular ; and by the. 
death of Hop|)ner, an artist of much merit, who had enjoyed the parti* 
cular patronage of the prince of Wales, he was left without a rival. In 
the year 1812 he gained increased reputation by another painting of Mr 
Kemble, Less a portrait than a picture of the stern and lofty Cuto, 
he endeavoured to give it the character of an historical production; and 
as such it will long remain a brilliant effort of his genius. He lias not 
endeavoured to portray the ' atrocera animum Catonis," but has de- 
scribed the great philosopher, in a mood of contemplative serenity. 
The body relaxed, but without loss of dignity, the large, the brilliant, 
yet thoughtful eye, the whole aspect of repose, gave uo evidence of the 
elegant, the diffident, the refined taste, which usually recommended, and. 
was supposed to characterize, the pictures of Lawrence; but displayed 
a bold, new, original conception, with full power of execution. 

In the year 1814 the success of the coalition against France opened 
its capital to English visitors. Lawrence was among the first that re- 
paired there, anxious to obtain a view of the gallery of the Louvre, be- 
fore the works of art were removed to the countries whence they had 
been brought by Napoleon. His stay at Paris was short. He was 
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called by the prince regent, who was anxious that the portraits of the 
princes, statesmen, and celebrated generals, who visited London after 
the peace, should be painted by him. He accordingly took several 
likenesses of these distinguished personages, and received from the prince 
the order of knighthood. What proved however a more congenial 
task, was to paint the portrait of Canova, who, also, about that time, 
came to London. Similarity of taste and of feeling excited a reciprocal 
attachment between the two artists, which continued uninterruptedly 
till the death of Canova, six years afterwards. There was much re* 
semblance in their individual characters. They were both of humane 
dispositions, sensitive to the sympathies of life, and full of all its chari- 
ties, and yet they scarcely attempted any work that may be called 
pathetic. It would be difficult to name two men of equal fame, whose 
works were addressed so much to the imaginatioui and so little to what 
is termed pathos. 

In the year 1816 Sir Thomas Lawrence exerted himself to induce 
the government to purchase the Elgin marbles, as the foundation of a 
national gallery of sculpture. He united with other eminent artists in 
assigning to those productions a high rank among the relics of ancient 
art ; and was examined by a committee of the house of commons, al- 
though the opinions of no other painters were required. Fortunately 
he concurred in the sentiment with the government, and those surpris* 
ing. specimens of genius have been saved from the destruction which 
would undoubtedly have been their fate, had they not been removed 
from Greece. The dispersion of them could only be prevented by their 
becoming the property of a nation. 

We have seen that, in the year 1814, the prince regent of England 
Lad conferred on Sir Thomas Lawrence the commission of taking the 
likenesses of the royal personages then in that country, and of those 
who composed their retinues. The congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, foui 
years afterwards, offered an opportunity to complete the plan thus com<f 
menced, which was at once improved. In November, 1818, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle. The magistrates of th& 
city granted him the use of part of the large gallery of the Hotel de 
Yille, which was immediately fitted up as his painting-room ; and there 
the emperors of Russia and Austria, and the king of Prussia, gave hint 
numerous sittings. In these pictures he succeeded in giving general 
satisfaction ; the family, attendants, and subjects of each sovereign de* 
daring, that the portraits he drew were the most faithful resemblances 
that had ever been painted. He was treated too, personally, with great 
attention and respect. From Aix-la-Chapelle he proceeded to Vienna; 
where he resided with his friend Lord Stewart, now marquess of Lon- 
donderry, the British ambassador at the Austrian court In that aris- 
tocratic place. Sir Thomas Lawrence says that he guided his conduct 
with reference to the mission he held from his own sovereign, and ik 
seems the exclusive laws of society were waved in his favour, and that, 
he was admitted into the first circles : — a fact, sufiiciently humbling^ 
one would suppose, to human nature, which shows that the absurd re- 
gulations of society can place a host of silly personages, remarkable for 
no one quality but their unpronounceable names, in a position to look 
down on a favoured child of genius, and an eminent labourer in the 
elevated regions of art. Sir Thomas, however, fortunately for himself 
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viewed tbe condescension as tt was intended, and felt in its fiiU force the 
honoar which was extended Co him. He had seen and painted princes 
and lords enough, to view them with becomiDg deference. WliJle on 
the continent, he received the comniHods of the prince regent to extend 
his tour, and as a completion of the general plan, to proceed to Rome 
in order to paint for hira the pope and Cardinal Gonsalvi. 

To visit Rome was one of the dreams in which he had long indulged 7 
and the circumstances under which he was now enabled to gratify hia 
wishes, were aa favourable as could be imagined ; yet, at first, he seems 
to have had less pleasure in thus extending his journey, than he might 
be supposed to feel. He desired rather to return home, and to go to 
Italy at another time. His wishes, however, on this head, conld not 
be gratified. The commission of hia royal master was to be executed^ 
After setting out on hia journey, his soul evidently became excited, and 
thoughts of Rome kindled in his mind all tjje enthufiiasm so natural to 
his profession. It is curious to reflect upon the fact, that a person, so 
high as an artist, should be visiting Italy for the first time at the age of 
fifty. If any prejudice, however, existed, against one so distinguished, 
who had not drunk at the Pierian spring, it was overcome by his snb- 
Gtantial merits, for we hear of no competition, of no damning with faint 
praise. The honours paid to him at Rome were flattering to the individ- 
ual, and gratifying to his countrymen. 

His first impressions of Rome, (he arrived on the 10th of May, 1819,} 
and of its architecture, were very unfavourable ; but he bad soon occa- 
sion to alter his sentiments. Alen of strong imaginations can always 
create ideas of objects more grand and beautiful than the objects them* 
■elves, and they anticipate more ardent feelings, than, at first, they are 
likely to experience. It is reflection, and a just association of ideas, 
that afterwards raise the objects to their real value, and the feelings be- 
come wanned upon every new examination. Sir Thomas says, that lie 
first caught the distant view of the dome of St Peter's on a very fine 
morning, between six and seven o'clock, and that his pleasure at ap- 
proaching the city increased every fifty yards, until he entered at the 
Porto del PopoIo,when his delusion vanished, and he found Rome small. 
He shortly afterwards confesses that he was subsequently overpowered 
with its immensity and grandeur. At Rome, itself, the longer he re- 
mained, the more deeply was he impressed with the charms it has to 
impart to a person of his character and genius. Its past greatness, the 
magnificent edifices of its more recent power, its treasures of art, and 
the climate, the sweet pure hues of atmosphere tliat seemed to MTap 
every thing in their own harmony, had the deepest influence on his 
feelings: — " Have you ever seen Rome," he writes to one of liis friends, 
" from the top of the Villa Pampliili, in the evening sun of a fine day ? 
You see grouped together, in small compass, three objects of great 
interest and beauty — Monte Mario, St Peter's, and, in ftirthest distance, 
Soracte rears itself between them. Then, on the other side, you have 
all that tlie Alban hills command, with Tivoli, and its mountainnoi 
scenery, uniting the fine and various lines of horizon, till they are stop- 
ped by tbe masses of the Vatica.n, 1 have this evening driven there 
alone, (having determined to be to myself this whole day,) and ielt the 
exceeding beauty of the scene, with that undefined loneliness of delight 
which amounts almost to pain, formed, as it is, of many causes— 
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thoughts of the past— <-of youth— *aiid friends, and absence, which I 
thin]^ when alone, the close of evening in the country always brings 
before me. I passed my morning for some hours in the Sestini Chapel 
and the Vatican ; and having the finest light, I sent up, and procured 
an order to admit me to go round the top of the chapel in the narrow- 
gallery, which possibly you may remember, over the cornice. I thus 
saw the noble wx)rk with closer inspection, and therefore more advan- 
tage. With all your love of Raphael, my dear ladies, you must and 
shall believe in the superiority of that greater being, of whom, in grate* 
ful, viituous sincerity, your painter himself said, ^ I bless God that I 
live in the time of Michael Angelo.' Admired and popular as he was^ 
it was fine, yet only just in him to say so ; and from frequent compari- 
son of their noble works, I am the more convinced of the entire ver* 
acity of Sir Joshua Reynold's decision in favour of Michael Angelo* I 
am not used, I hope, to be presumptuous in my opinions about art, bul^ 
in my own mind,. I think I know that Sir Joshua Reynolds could not 
have had another opinion on the subject." 

From Rome, Sir Thomas Lawrence proceeded to Naples, where he 
made a short stay. He speaks of the excursion as very pleasant. The 
scenery was magnificent and enchanting, and the city as gay as Paris^ 
He visited all the objects of interest, and amongst the rest Vesuvius, 
on a night, fortunate for the view of it, as the volcano was in unusual 
activity and splendour. Hs says, that " a few hours before he ascend- 
ed the mountain, he went to Pompeii, and lingered till the close of twi«- 
light in that city of the dead ; having on the right a sweet moon rising 
in its pure brightness; and on the left, its old, still living,, and threaten- 
ing foe, whose lava then appeared rolling out in colour of the purest 
gold ; not the dull ced, in which, in full day,, and in its sluggish mood» 
it generally appears." From Naples, Sir Thomas returned to Rome, 
and thence proceeded to the north of Italy. He was exceedingly im- 
pressed wiUi the works of Domenichino, as well as of the other masters^ 
and travelled from place to place, filled with all the enthusiasm of a great 
painter. 

When Sir Thomas reached London, on the dOth of March, 1820, h^ 
found that Mr West, the venerable president of the Royal academji^ 
was just dead» He was at once selected, both by the general voice^ 
and by the opinion of artists, as the person most worthy to succeed hiuu 
He was elected the very day of his arrival, and the king conforced upoa 
him a gold chain and medal, as a mark of his approbation. He now 
resumed in England the laborious and diligent exercise of his profes*^ 
sion, which he continued with unabated zesd and increasing celebrity 
till his death* He exerted himself much during this interval, in pro*- 
moting the foundation of a aational gallery of paintings, and he aiatk 
collected some pictures of great excellence for a private g^lery of his own^ 
The addresses which he delivered annually before the Royal academy^ 
gave evidence of a refined taste, a most liberal feeling, and a deep d^ 
votion to extend and patronise the arts in his own country. No mast 
was ever more firee firom every sentiment of envy, or more ready to pay 
every tribute to the genius and labours of other artists. Though occar 
sionally suffering firom the great confinement and fatigue to which the 
number of his paintings compelled him to submit, he gave no appeieat 
evidence of any dangerous diseasci until a few days befoi:e his deaths. 
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When attacked, however, he Beems, from the first, to have apprehendEd 
that his illne.°s would be fatal. One of his frienda endeavoured to re< 
itiovo these apprehensions, and mentioned to him many of his acquaint- 
ances who had sufiered long, but had recovered their health, and pur- 
sued arduous professions. He said, " You and I view thia subject in 
very diflereot lights; you are trying to prove to me how long people 
may suffer and drug on a miserable existence, while I consider that a 
sharper and a shorter struggle is more to be desired ; yet," he added, " I 
am the last who ought to murmur, blessed as I have been with almost un- 
interrupted health." He then made an effort to rouse himself to exer- 
tion, and painted nearly an hour, on his majesty's portrait. He did not, 
however, survive many days. On the seventh of January, 1830, he ex- 
pired, being then sisly-one years of age. His funeral was conducted with 
much splendour, and, in addition to the members of his own profession, 
who followed him to the grave, there were seen in the train, many no- 
blemen and gentlemen of rank and political distinction. He was buried 
in St Paul's cathedral, near the spot where Sir Christopher Wreu, Sie 
Joshua Reynolds, and Mr West, are entombed. 

The personal appearance of Sir Thomas Lawrence was very hand- 
some; the expression of his countenance was full of intelligence, and hi» 
features were uncommonly fine. In his manners he was eminently pol- 
ished- He attracted, in all the circles of fashion and splendour among 
which he moved, peculiar notice, from the<a8e and grace by which he 
was marked. He had cultivated a taste for letters, tar beyond what hjs 
early education promised, and the extracts we have selected from his 
letters, will show the fiuency and liveliness, as well as general purity of 
his style. He frequently amused himself with the composition of verses, 
which if not an evidence of high poetic genius, e%ince much imagina- 
tion, a happy humour, and uniform benevolence and sensibility. With 
a very large income, he suffered much pecuniary embarrassment ; not, 
as has been asserted, from an inilulgcnce in gambling or dissipation, — 
from these be seems to have been entirely free, — but from an extensive, 
incessant, and munificent, though secret relief of the wants of others. Of 
this, the most remote branches of his family telt the benefits. At the 
very outset of his life, while yet a mere youth, he actually involved 
himself, by positive obligations for the aid and support of his parents, 
to a degree which long entailed serious difficulties upon him, and tu the 
last he displayed the same liberal and disinterested spirit. He says, 
writing to a friend, " I have neither been extravagant nor profligate 
in the use of it; neither gaming, horses, curricle, expensive entertain- 
ments, nor secret sources of ruin from vulgar licentiousness, have swept 
it from me. I am, in every thing, but the effects of utter carelessness 
about money, the same being I was at Bath. The same delight in pure 
and simple pleasures — the same disdain of low enjoyments — the same 
relish for whatever is grand, however above me — the same admiration 
of what is beautiful in character — the same enthusiasm for what is ex- 
quisite in the productions, or generous in the passions, of tlie mind. I 
have met with duplicity, which I never practised, (for this is far re- 
moved from inconstancy of purpose,) and it has not changed my con- 
fidence in humun nature, or my f^rm belief that the good of it infinitely 
overbalances the bad. In moments of irritation, 1 may have held other 
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language, but it has been the errata of my heart, and this is the perfect 
book which I could offer, were my being now to end/' 

The reputation of Sir Thomas Lawrence is a sufficient proof of his 
merit as a painter. " We may be permitted, however, to doubt,** says 
an able American critic, ** whether the English do not place him too 
high, when they rank him as the first artist of the age. In his own line 
he was certainly the first, but that line is not entitled to an equal rank 
with those branches of the art which require a far wider scope of im- 
agination and invention. Indeed, he seems himself truly to have esti- 
mated the extent of his own powers. Undoubtedly he aspired to his- 
torical composition ; he attempted it himself, and his admiration of the 
great historical painters was enthusiastic. Yet with all this, he confined 
himself to portraits. It is true, he threw into these the variety, the 
spirit, the genius, of historical compositions ; but still they were and 
will be considered as portraits. This was certainly an evidence of great 
judgment It has given to his portraits a character far beyond those of 
other contemporary masters. It has imbued them with an historical 
spirit, if we may be allowed the expression ; and instead of being an 
historical painter below the greatest, he has made himself a portrait 
painter equal, and perhaps, taken altogether, superior to the best. 
Though some of the Italian critics found fault with his drawing, there 
seems to be little ground for their censure. It arose, perhaps, from his 
style of finish, which is less hard than that now usually seen in the 
works of the continental artists. At least he has displayed a perfect know- 
ledge of the human figure, in its various classes, and his back grounds 
usually indicate a fine and luxuriant taste. It is, however, in the intel- 
lectual character which he has given to his pictures, that his great ex- 
cellence consists. He produced a surprising variety of happy and ori- 
ginal combinations : he seized always the most interesting expression 
of countenance : and certainly, in painting beauty, he yielded to no 
artist. There was sometimes, perhaps, a love of dramatic effect toa 
easily perceptible, but in general his attitudes were graceful and easy. 
In his colouring, he followed nature rather than the style of other 
painters, and though this has deprived his pictures oflen of the depth 
and richness to be found in the works of the best Italian colourists, it 
gives them a striking air of fidelity and truth. He bestowed on his 
pictures excessive labour, and finished them with uncommon care. 
This inck*eased rather than diminished with his reputation. In the lat- 
ter part of his life, when his great practice might have been expected to 
make him more rapid in the completion of his works, the increased pains 
he took, arising no doubt from hb improved perceptions, and his anxiety 
to maintain or add to his excellence, acquired for him the character of 
slowness, with which he could not be, in the slightest degree, truly 
charged. On one occasion, he is known to have painted thirty-eight 
hours together, without reposing, or taking any sustenance but cofiee. 
In painting children he was remarkably happy. He caught, perhaps be- 
yond any other painter, the innocence, the artless simplicity, the easy, 
unafiected attitudes of childhood, and he has left several compositions of 
this kind, that will pass down to posterity, not as portraits, but as the 
sweetest productions of the art The same may be said of several pic- 
tures of female beauty. He has combined all the vivacity of youih and 
intellecty with the freshness of gaiety and fashion." 
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William liiufcor. 

SOBN A.D. 175S. — SIEO A.D. 1881. 

William Roscoe was bom in Liverpool on the 8th of March, 1753. 
His father kept a public-house, and cultivated a market-garden, and was 
fond of field sports and other amusements,— a taste for which did not 
descend to his son, who was formed in a gentler and nobler moulcL 
His remoter ancestors do not seem to have been of any higher rank in 
the world than his father ; a circumstance which was so far from trou- 
bling him, that he made it a matter of good-natured pleasantry, telling 
Garter king-at-arms, when he met him in London, that as nothing was 
known of his humble forefathers, and as he himself had six sons, he 
thought he was an unobjectionable person to stand at the head of a 
family. 

Of the childhood and early youth of Mr Roscoe, he has himself given 
a short account in an epistle to a friend, which is preserved by his bio^* 
grapher. One of the first things which he remembers, is ^^ a deeided 
aversion to compulsion and restraintJ' This, to be sure, is not uncom- 
mon in children ; but in him it was the dawning of that love of virtuous 
.liberty, which afterwards enlightened his whole character. From first 
to last it may be said of him, that his aouU 



tt 



Though touched with human sympathies, 



ReTolted at oppression.*' 

At the age of six he was put under the tuition of a Mr Martin, wJio 
kept a school for boys in LiverpooL ''To his care^" he says, ^ and 
the instructions of a kind and afiectionate mother, I believe I may 
safely attribute any good principles which may have j^peared in my 
conduct during my future life. It is to her I owe the inculcation of 
those sentiments of humanity, which became a principle in my mind. 
Nor did she neglect to supply me with such books as she thought would 
contribute to my literary improvement.'' Here is another instance added 
to the many which history records, of the power which maternal infla- 
ence has exerted in forming great and good men. Elizabeth Roscoe, 
the inn-keeper's wife at the ' Bowling Green/ had little reason to envy 
the equipages which rolled past her door, or to sigh for a more extend- 
ed sphere of duty or display, while she was guiding the mind and 
guarding the heart of a beloved boy, which was by and bye to take his 
place among the most distinguished writere and eminent philanthropists 
of his age. After remaining about two yearsh with Mr Martin, young 
Roscoe was removed to another school, where he continued till he was 
twelve years of age. The germs of a poetical temperament and a hu- 
mane disposition were now ^ist unfolding. '' According to my best re- 
collection," he says, '' I was at this period of my life of a wild, ram- 
Uing, and unsocial disposition ; passing many of my hours in strolling 
along the shore of the river Mersey, or in fishing, or in taking long 
walls alone. On one occasion I determined to become a sportsman; 
and, having procured a gun, and found an unfortunate thrush perched 
on the branch of a tree* I brought him to the ground with dial tim; 
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foot I was fo horrified and disgusted with the agonies I saw faim endure 
in death, that I have never since repeated the experiment" 

He now hegan to be of service to his father in the garden; and often 
carried potatoes to Liverpool market for sale, on his head, in a large 
basket, and was intmsted with the disposal of them. Being called 
upon in his fifteenth year to make choice of a profession, his attachment 
to reading induced faim to prefer that of a bookseller, but, on being ap- 
prenticed, he soon grew tired of it. In the following year, 1769, he 
was articled for six years to an attorney and solicitor, and thus entered 
•on the study of the law, but still devoted what time he could spare to 
the perusal of poets and other authors who fell in his way, among whom 
^henstone and Groldsmith were bis ^vourites. About -this time he had 
the misfortune to lose his excellent mother. 

In the year 1773 Mr Eoscoe became one of the founders of a society 
for the encoun^ement of the arts of painting and design, in Liverpool, 
and commemorated the event by an ode which was his first published 
piece. The following comparison between the great masters of poetry 
and painting is well imagined, and shows the early taste of the author 
for both those arts : 

** Majestic, nervous, bold, and strong, 

Let Angelo with Milton vie ; 
Opposed to Waller*s amorous song, 

His art let wanton Titian try ; 
Let great Romano's free design 
Contend with Dryden's pompous line ; 
And chaste Corregio's graceful air 
With Pope*s unblemished page compare ; 
Lorraine may rival Thomson's name ; 
And Hogarth equal Butler*s fame ; 
And still, where'er the aspiring muse 
Her wide unbounded flight pursues. 
Her sister soars on kindred wings sublime, 
And gives her favourite names to grace the rolls of time.*' 

Before he had attained his twentieth year he published a longer poem, 
entitled, ^ Mount Pleasant,' which was the name of an eminence over- 
looking the town of LiverpooL This poem obtained the prabe of Dr 
Enfield, the poet Mason, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is remark- 
able as containing the author's first public protest against the slave 
trade. He also composed a tract in prose about the same period, to 
which he gave the title of ^Christian Morality, as contained in the 
Precepts of the New Testament, in the language of Jesus Christ' 

Having completed his clerkship, Mr Roscoe was admitted, in 1774, 
an attorney of the court of king's bench, and commenced the practice 
of his profession at LiverpooL On the 22d of February, 1781, he was 
married to Miss Jane Griffics, a lady to whom he had been attached 
for several years, and whose literary taste, good sense, amiable disposi- 
tions, and eorrect principles harmonized with his own character and 
pursuits, and made her a help meet for him. In the spring of the year 
1782 Mr Roscoe visited London on professional business, where he 
took the opportunity of adding, as far as prudence permitted, to his 
small collection of books and prints, and where he became acquainted 
with several distinguished men. In the years 1787 and 1788, he pub- 
Vak^A the fint «nd second parts oi his * Wrongs of Africa,' a|K)era in 
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which he manfully continued his opposition to that traffic which abov'e 
all others has been branded with the epithet ** accursed." His high 
and true heroism in being so active in this cause may be in some mea- 
sure estimated from the following remarks from his son : " The African 
slave-trade constituted, at this period, a great part of the commerce of 
Liverpool. A numerous body of merchants and ship-owners, and a still 
more formidable array of masters of vessels and sailors, looked to the 
continuance of that traffic for their emolument or their support. The 
wealth and prosperity of the town were supposed to depend chiefly upon 
this branch of commerce, and there were few persons whose interests 
were not, directly or indirectly, connected with the prosecution of it. 
Even those whose employments had no reference to commercial objects, 
found their opinions and feelings with regard to the traffic neceissarily 
aifected by the tone of the society in which they mingled. Under these 
circumstances it was hardly to be expected that Liverpool should be the 
place from which a voice should be heard appealing to the world on 
behalf of the captive African. Fortunately, however, the mind of Mr 
Hoscoe remained unshackled by the prejudices or the interests of those 
around him, nor did any motives of a personal nature operate to pre- 
vent the expression of his opinions. He had been gifted with those 
strong feelings of abhorrence to injustice, and resistance to oppression, 
which are the great moral engines bestowed by God upon man for the 
maintenance of his virtue and his freedom. The aversion to compul- 
sion, recorded by Mr Roscoe as one of his earliest characteristics, led 
him in his youth to form very decided opinions upon this question, 
which, in afler life, occupied much of his attention, and in which he had 
ultimately the gratification of knowing that he had laboured not unsuc- 
cessfully." 

At the same period he published a pamphlet on the same important 
subject, entitled, * A General View of the African Slave Trade, demon- 
strating its Injustice and Impolicy ; with Hints towards a Bill for its 
Abolition.' This excited great attention, and was much commended 
by the friends of the cause of freedom ; and yet more praise was elicited 
by an answer which he published a few months afterwards, to a work 
called < Scriptural Researches on the Licitness of the Slave-trade,' writ- 
ten by a Rev. Raymond Harris, a clergyman of the church of England, 
who had been educated for the catholic priesthood. It immediately 
attracted the attention of the London Abolition committee, who took 
all the remaining copies, and ordered another edition to be printed. 
** It is the work of a master," says his friend, Mr Barton, " and by 
much the best answer Harris has received." 

Mr Roscoe now began to engage himself pretty actively in politics ; 
from no interested motives, however, but because he found it impossible 
to remain a quiet spectator of the excitement produced in England by 
the accounts of the commencement and progress of the French revolu- 
tion. It is hardly worth while to state which side he espoused, it is so 
evident from what has already been exhibited of his principles, that he 
must have joined the friends of rational freedom, and enemies of arro- 
gant despotism. He went into the controversy heart and hand, and, 
as usual, brought his pen to the contest in poetry and prose. At a 
meeting held in Liverpool to celebrate the taking of the Bastile, on the 
14th of July, 1790, be produced a song which became quite popular^ 
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beginning, " Unfold, Father Time I thy long records unfold ;" and on 
a similar occasion, the next year, he brought forward his more success- 
ful and better remembered song, * O er the vine-covered hiil and gay 
regions of France/ At this period he engaged in correspondence with 
some of the most distinguished men of the liberal party, among whom 
was the marquess of Lansdowne. As the French revolution went on, 
he, with all other good men, was shocked and even dismayed by the ex- 
cesses and atrocities which were every day committed ; but he did not 
on that account conceive it necessary that he should forsake his prin- 
ciples, as many did, and go over to the favourers of arbitrary govern- 
ment. Mr Burke's * Two Letters to a Member of Parliament * were 
answered by Mr Roscoe, in a pamphlet containing * Strictures ' on those 
letters ; and as he was aware that ridicule is oflen as formidable a wea- 
pon as argument, he assailed his great antagonist in a ballad, entitled, 
*■ The Life, Death, and Wonderful Achievements of Edmund Burke.' 

Amidst the storms of politics, however, Mr Roscoe did not lose his 
taste for the calm pursuits of literature, or for the pleasures of the coun- 
try and agricultural occupations. About the year 1792 he formed the 
design of reclaiming and cultivating an extensive tract of moss-land in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester; and, in order to obtain a lease of it, 
he visited London in the winter of that year, in company with his 
friend, Mr Thomas Wakefield, who had joined him in the enterprise. 
Two years before this he had removed from Liverpool, and taken a 
house pleasantly situated at Foxteth park, about two miles from the 
town. He was attracted to this place of residence by a beautiful dingle 
which stretched on to the shores of the Mersey, and which he has cele- 
brated by an ^ Inscription,' beginning, "Stranger I that with careless 
feet" In 1793 he left tliis situation, and removed to Birchfield, also 
in the vicinity of Liverpool, where he erected a house for himself. 
Previously to the last named removal, Mr Roscoe had applied himself 
seriously and diligently to the execution of his long cherished design of 
writing the life of Lorenzo de Medici. The obstacles in his way, aris- 
ing from the great quantity of necessary materials, published and un- 
published, and the difficulty of procuring them, were many and great. 
Many books he had obtained by busy search into all the book-stalls and 
shops of London ; and the Crcvenna and Pinelli libraries, being on sale 
at this time, supplied him with many more ; but the rich stores con- 
tained in the literary repositories of Italy were still inaccessible, and his 
engagements at home prevented his taking a journey to the continent 
for the purpose of personal examination. Perhaps he might have been 
discouraged at this, had it not been that an intimate friend of his, Mr 
William Clarke, was residing for the winte^r at Florence, for the sake of 
his health, who became of the greatest service to him, by sending him 
the titles of such books as he supposed he might require, and by caus- 
ing extracts to be taken from many valuable manuscripts which existed 
in the great Florentine libraries, relating to the history of the Medici 
family. Among the unpublished pieces thus transmitted to him were 
many original poems of Lorenzo de Medici, a small collection of which 
be sent to the press in 1791, as a sort of avant-courier to his life, limit- 
ing the number of copies to twelve, to be distributed among his literary 
friends. This volume was appropriately dedicated, in the Italian lan- 
guage^ to his frieud Mr Clarke* The first sheets of the life of Lorenzo 
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were committed to the press in the antumn of the year 1793, and ia 
February, 1796, it was published by Mr Edwards of Pall-mall, who 
soon wrote the author word that the whole of the parcel sent from 
Liverpool had gone off in three days, and that he was " most cruelly 
teased for more." Compliments and encomiums poured in upon the 
historian from all quarters ; notes of thanks and gratulation were re- 
ceived from old Lord Orfbrd, the earl of Bristol, the marquess of Lans- 
downe, Dr P^rr, Sir Samuel Romilly, Dr Aikin, and others ; in short,, 
the success of the work was brilliant and complete. Mr Roscoe pub* 
lished the first edition of his work on his own account. Soon after its* 
appearance Messrs Cadell and Davies offered him twelve hundred 
pounds for the copy -right, which offer was accepted. Those gentle* 
men speedily put a second edition to the press, which was followed bj: 
another in 1799. 

On the continent the success of the life was answerable to its recep- 
tion at home. A translation of it was made in Italy by the Cavaliero 
Gaetano Mecherini, and was published in 1799. In Germany it was 
translated into the language of that country by Kurt Sprengel, a cele- 
brated medical professor at Halle. The work appeared in 1797. Two 
years afterwards a French translation by M. Fran9ois Thurot waa 
published in Paris. In America an edition of the life was printed at 
Philadelphia in the year 1803, and was quickly disposed of. 

It is not to be wondered at that a man of Mr Roscoe's taste should 
grow tired of his profession, though it was the one which he had chosen 
for a support. The two following extracts from letters to his friend8> 
Mr Ralph Eddowes of Philadelphia, and Mr Ratfabone of Liverpool^ 
give the reasons for his leaving it, and also ftirnish pleasant specimens 
of his epistolary style. The first is addressed to Mr Eddowes : 

*^ Since I last addressed you I have made a very important change,, 
though not a local one, and have entirely relinquished my profession ; 
having, however, first made an arrangement with my late partner, Mr 
Lace, productive of some advantage to me. This I have been induced 
to do rather from a concurrence of many reasonsi than from any one 
predominant circumstance ; but I must, in truth, confess that a con* 
sciousness that I was not suited for the profession, nor the profession for 
me, has long hung about me, and that I have taken the first opportunity 
which has been allowed me of divesting myself of it altogether. Add 
to this, that my undertaking in the draining of Chat and Trafford 
mosses bears a favourable aspect ; and that I shall be under the neces- 
sity of being so frequently absent firom Liverpool, as would render it 
impossible for me to carry on the business of the law with satisfaction 
either to my clients or myself.'* A note to -Mr Rathbone, written about 
the same time as the preceding letter, manifests very clearly the tone 
of Mr Roscoe's mind at the period of this change : " I am much obliged 
by the tail-piece to your letter of to-day, though, to say the truth, it 
amounts to nothing more than calling me, in very friendly terms, an 
idle and extravagant fellow, who is playing off the artful trick of getting 
hold of the conveniences and pleasures of life without performing any 
of its duties. This I relish the worse, as I am not sure that there is 
not some degree of truth in it ; but I am much surer, that to toil and 
labour for the sake of labouring and toiling is a much more foolish part; 
and that it is the curse of God upon avarice, that he who has given 
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falmsdif np too long'to its dominion shall never be able to extricate him« 
self from its chains* Surely man is the most foolish of all animals, and 
oiviliaed man the most foolish of all men« Anticipation is his . curse ; 
and to prevent the contingency of evil, health, wisdom, peace of mind» 
conscience, are all sacrificed to the absurd purpose of heaping up for 
the use of life, more than life can employ, under the flimsy pretext of 
providing for his children, till practice becomes habit, and we labour 
on till we are obliged to take our departure, as tired of this world as we 
are unprepared for the rational happiness of the next. I have much 
more to say to you on this subject, but this is not the place for it. I 
shaU therefore leave you to your 

* Double, double. 
Toil and trouble, 
Tire burn, and caldron bubble,' 

whilst I go to the arrangement of the flflh class of my plants,* and 
take my chance of a few years in a work-house, some flfty years hence^ 
which I shall think well-compensated by having had the lot to live so 
long." 

The relinquishment of his profession by Mr Roscoe took place in 
1796. He had some idea of resuming it, on making a visit to London 
the next year, and even went so far as to be entered at Gray's inn, but 
he soon gave up the design altogether. 

Not long after Mr Roscoe had relinquished his profession, in which 
he had been laboriously engaged for upwards of twenty years, he was 
enabled to purchase Allerton hall, a beautiful old manor about six mile» 
from Liverpool. And here hie thought he should be able to spend the 
rest of his life in the pursuit of his literary, botanical, and agricultural 
tastes. But he soon felt himself obliged by the claims of friendship, to 
become an active partner in the extensive banking-establishment of the 
Clarkes, whose siffairs he had been instrumental in adjusting when they 
were in a state of considerable embarrassment. He was thrown again 
into the midst of aflairs, and for a short time the engagements of his 
new situation ^'almost put a complete stop to his literary labours." By 
and by, however, as this pressure was gradually alleviated, he returned 
in corresponding degrees to his cherished pursuits. He resumed hi» 
labours on the ' Life of Leo X ;' the design of writing which he had 
for some time entertained, and he prosecuted afresh his botanical 
studies. There being at this period considerable attention paid to bo* 
tany in Liverpool, he joined with several of his friends in the establish- 
ment of a botanic-garden, which was opened in the summer of 1802 ; 
and which soon became celebrated for its scientific value, as well as for 
its beauty. His connection with this institution led him into a corres- 
pondence with Sir Edward Smith, who, in 1803, paid a visit to Aller-' 
ton, when a firiendship was commenced between these two accomplished 
and excellent men, which was strengthened every year, and continued 
uninterrupted till the death of the latter. 

The * Life of Leo X.,' which had been in the press upwards of two 
years, appeared before the public in the summer of 1805, in four quarto 
volumes; and the whole edition, consisting of a thousand copies, was 
soon disposed of. Generally it was received with the same favour 
which had greeted the publication of * Lorenzo ;* but some complained 
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that it was prolix. Against the charge of prolixity Mr Roscoe de- 
fended himself by stating, that he had collected many original facts 
and documents of importance, and that it was impossible to do justice 
to these, and to the great variety of subjects necessarily involved in his 
task, without seeming tedious to many readers. As was the case with 
* Lorenzo,' ^ Leo X.,' was translated into the German, Italian, and French 
languages ; and was republished in Philadelphia. 

We next see Mr Roscoe again and more prominently on the stage of 
politics. He was requested by his friends in Liverpool, just before the 
general election of 1806, to stand as candidate for parliament, and he 
consented. His opponents were the old members, Generals Gascoigne 
and Tarleton, and at the end of a severe contest of seven days, he beat 
the military gentlemen by a good majority. His career at St Stephen s 
was an useful, though a short and not a brilliant one. He particularly 
discharged his conscience and gratified his feelings, by speaking against 
the slave«trade> and voting for its abolition ; a measure which was ac- 
complished by that parliament of which he was a member. Parliament 
was dissolved in the spring of 1807 ; various political circumstances 
contributed to his defeat at the next election, and he returned without 
regret to private life. But though no longer in a public station, Mr 
Roscoe could not so far withdraw himself from politics as not to feel 
deeply interested in the stirring events of the times, and not to express 
his opinions with openness and force. Through the whole of Pitfs 
warlike administration he was the steady opponent of that minister; un- 
dazzled by successes abroad, and un intimidated by the popular voice at 
home, which is in all countries secured J>y military glory, he remained 
the unflinching advocate of peace ; peace for his own country, and peace^ 
on general principles, for the world. His pamphlets were among the 
best which the times called forth. On the subject of parliamentary re- 
form, Mr Roscoe bad an opportunity of laying his sentiments before 
the public, in a letter addressed to Mr Brougham, in the year 1811. 
This letter was called forth by one from Mr Brougham, in which that 
gentleman had explained his own views, and requested those of his 
correspondent. Although there was not an exact harmony between 
the opinions of the writers, Mr Brougham at that time believing that 
xeform should be introduced, or rather insinuated, by slow degrees and 
small beginnings ; yet he thought so highly of the general argument of 
Mr Roscoe*s letter, that he urgently requested him to publish it, and 
with this request its author complied. The main point enforced in the 
letter, with regard to the elective franchise, was, that " the right of vot« 
ing should be extended to all who, as householders, are heads of 
families, and contribute to the exigencies of the state, as well as to 
some other descriptions of the community." The advocates for small 
and cautious reforms are told plainly, that ** the time for intermediate 
measures is past. Those who are in the possession of the emoluments 
of ofRce, and rely upon borough-influence, have taken their stand ; 
they will either retain all or lose all ; and would consider the smallest 
concession towards reform as a Hollander would the cutting through 
an embankment, which would let in the ocean which roust sweep hiin 
away." And to the same purpose is the following picturesque passage i 
" He who attempts to restore a mouldering brick, or to replace a rotten 
timber, is as obnoxious to them as he who would pull down the build- 
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-ing. It is in the holes, and chinks, sod corners, which time and 
decay have produced, that they live, and feed, and fatten ; and the first 
a^nnptom of improvement is to them the signal of alarm. ** 

On the success of these opinions, Us son and biographer, writing in 
1833, says: '< At the close of his lib Mr Roscoe had the happiness of 
seeing a scheme of reform introduced, founded upon the principles which 
he himself had thus earnestly supported. He witnessed an attempt 
made to abolish the various and capricious qualifications of voters, and 
to substitute, in place of them, a franchise at once just, simple, and 
rational, in those * who as householders are heads of families, and con- 
tribute to the exigencies of the state.' He saw a system proposed 
which realized, in almost every particular, the plan recommended by 
himself. He did not, indeed, live to see the completion of this great 
measure, or to witness the confirmation which it afforded of the many 
important truths contained in his letter to Mr Brougham : to mark the 
accuracy of his assertion, that 'the feeling of the people, when once 
warmed and excited, will not stop short of an ultimate and substantial 
reform,' and that < idterations or reforms in government are more to be 
dreaded from the opposition they meet with, than from the effects they 
are likely to produce.' It was the happy fortune of his distinguished 
correspondent, not only to see these important changes effected, but 
also to be one of the principal instruments of their accomplishment." 
* The year following the publication of the above mentioned letter, 
Mr Roscoe was strongly solicited by his Liverpool friends to offer 
himself once more to represent his native city ; and he was also re- 
quested to stand for Westminster. But he had made up his mind not 
to quit private life ; and he probably wanted those showy and pushing 
qualities in action, which are almost necessary in political life, to gain 
for a man a conspicuous place, or a shining name. He exerted him- 
self, however, as the head of the liberal party in Liverpool, to procure 
for his friends the best candidates, and Mr Brougham and Mr Crewey 
were prevailed upon to offer themselves. The anti-reformers were 
roused to exert themselves, and procured Mr Canning as their candi- 
date. After a sharp contest they carried the day, and Mr Canning 
and General Gascoyne were returned. 

From 1812 to 1815 Mr Roscoe occupied himself chiefly with lite- 
rary pursuits. During this period he became acquainted with Mr 
Owen of Lanark ; and his correspondence with him shows, that though 
Jhe regarded some of his benevolent plans with approbation and plea- 
sure, he seriously expostulated with him on those crazy and pernicious 
notions, which have completely vitiated all the good which that mis- 
guided individual has ever done, or probably can ever do. 

We now come to the period when the strength of Mr Roscoe*s mind, 
and the depth and value of its resources were doomed to be tried by a 
•total reverse of worldly fortune ; when the elegant competence, if not 
wealth, which he had acquired by professional labour, by his literary 
works, and by honourable business, was to be all taken away ; when 
the choice collections which his taste had gathered, under the warrant 
of his means, were to be surrendered, divided, and scattered abroad. 
.Toward the close of the year 1815 the banking-house in, which Mr 
Roscoe was a partner had laboured under considerable difficulty, owing 
to several adverse circumstances. In addition to this, the opemng of 
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tie Americaa trade, in coDsequenee of tlie peace, created a great de- 
mand of cash, and large balances were withdrawn from the bank. 
Ai^er struggling Tor a lew days to eustain themselves, the partners 
vere obliged to suspend their payments on the 25tii of January, 1816. 
At a meeting of creditors a committee of seven was appointed to m- 
Tjuire into the coocenis of the house, and their report declaring the 
house to be solvent, was adopted at another meeting. Under this 
aspect of aliairs, Mr Roscoe believed himself justifled in retaining the 
management of the business, and drew up a plan by which he pro- 
posed to dischai^e all the debts of the bank, with interest, in six years. 
To tills end he laboured with all his energies, early and late, and large 
payments were made ; but owing to the fall of landed and other pro- 
perty, and vnrions cireumstaoces of a like unpropilious nature, he was 
at last obliged to relinquish what he had undertaken. Tlie private 
property of the partners was surrendered at the first. Mr Roscoe 
promptly yielded his own to the necessity of the case, and it was only 
parting with his library and literary collections that cost him much re- 
gret. But he had resolved to part with every volume and every prin^ 
excepting those only which had been presented to him by their authors ; 
and, in the midst of his engagements and anxieties, he prepared the 
catalogue of his library with his own hands. His benevolence and 
deep sense of duty were highly manifested in the midst of this dark 
change of condition. During the four years in which he was struggling 
to maintain the credit of his bank, and living with the most careful 
economy, he continued to correspond with hia friends, and with emi- 
nent men at home and abroad, on the subjects which interested his 
heart. In the year 1819, particularly, he exerted himself in many 
ways to soften the horrors of priBona, and of the criminal laws of Eng- 
land, and published his three parts of ' Observations on the Penal Juris- 
prudence, and the Reformation of Offenders,' — tracts which are in- 
formed by the spirit of enlightened humanity, and whicii, as we have 
before observed, contributed to bring about that system of prison dis- 
cipline, which has already produced the most salutary effects in our 
own country. 

Mr Roscoe devoted the remnant of his years and energies to literary 
undertakings. In the course of the year IS21 he published his ' Illus- 
trations, Historical and Critical, of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 
called the Magnificent,' which was intended to vindicate the character 
of his favourite, and his own fidelity and accuracy as his biographer ; 
and, nearly at the same time, he produced a little volume, entitled, B 
* Memoir of Richard Roberts Jones, of Aberderon, in the county of 
Carnarvon, North Wales, exhibiting a remarkable instance of a partial 
power and cultivation of intellect.' This person was one of those sin- 
gular individuals of our race who sometimes appear among us, exciting 
our wonder by great intellectual capacity of a certain sort, and an al- 
most idiotic deficiency in every thing beside. Mr Roscoe took this 
learned and forlorn being under his protection, but though he was never 
disappointed in bis moral character, he never could teach him to apply 
his head or his hands to any thing useful, for that seemed to be totally 
beyond poor Richard's sphere. That his Icaniiug was really profound 
appears from the following amusing anecdote of a conversation which 
iu\ had with Dr Parr, while the latter was on a vi^it to Allerton, in 
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1815« ^* it ^as'on a^previoas day, daring the same visit,' timt Richard 
had an interview with Br Parr^ who immediately |ditDged into the 
darkest recesses of ancient learning. The refiaements of the Greek 
langaage, and the iporks of the crkios who iaad dUastcated It were^^eQ- 
terod iatOy «k1 giadaaQythe conversation chained to the Hebrew, its 
peculiar ocmstmetion, and its ^anakigous itongaes, .Heiie Richard liad 
evidently the advantage ; and, after an attempted inroad into the Chal- 
dee, the doctor rather precipitately 'retreated, leaving a iokeo xsf Ms 
liberality in the hands of the poor scholar. Richard beiqg afterwards 
asked what he thought of the 'learned person "with whom he had been 
conversing, replied, 'HeisJess ignorant than mostmen.**^ 

During the spring and summer of 1823 Mr Roscoe was engaged in 
preparing a new edition of the works of Pope. In the same year he 
was chosen president of a society which some gendemen of Liverpool 
had formed for proDsoting the abolition of slavery, and drew up for 
them a declaration of the objects of the society, which was printed. 
In September, IS^^, he lost his wife, with whom he had lived " up- 
wards of forty years in uninterrupted confidence ^andiiarmony," and the 
shock was so great that for a space of time <his studies <we^e laid aside. 

In 1825 the edition of Pope's works with anew fife appeared; and 
the editor liad the manliness and the high principle to omit some im- 
delicate pieces which had been included in former editions. His- 
views on this subject are thus stated: ^Mn performing the difficult task 
which has devolved upon the present editor, of determining what 
pieces ought to be .admitted into this edition, as constituting ^The 
Works of Pope,' he has endeavoured to keep dn view what he conceives 
to be the chief duty of an editor, viz., to execute an office which the 
author can no longer .perform for himself, in the same manner as he 
would have performed it If living; admitting nothing that he would 
himself have rejected,^ and rejecting nothing that hewould have admitted; 
not, however,' disregarding the additional considerations suggested by 
the change which has taken place, so greatly for the better, .in the senti- 
ments and manners of the present times, ^ and by which it is probable 
that the author himself would have been equally influenced. On the 
whole, he has reason to believe that the differences which would have 
arisen between the author and himself on this .head, would have been 
trivial, if any ; and that the great variation' in this respect will appear 
between the two last editions of Dr Wharton .and Mr Bowles, and; the 
present." About a year afterwards Mr Rosooe ^published new editions, 
of ' Lorenzo '^and * Leo £»,''in which he availed ihimself of the valuable 
notes which Jiad '.been -appended to lihose works by foreign translators. 

And now he felt that^ life must.be drawing near to its close, and 
resolved, Hkeia wise OEoan, to engage in jiothing new, but to complete 
those undertakings which were yet unfinished. These were, a manu- 
script catalogue of Mr .Coke's library At Holkam, — ^his correspondence 
with Amerioaas on the subject of penitentiaries,— ^and a work on the. 
Monandrian ^nts, which was issued in numbers, and which *had al- 
ready gained for him .a high botanical reputation. His labours were 
interrupted^ toward the close of the year ld27>l>y an attack of^asaIysi$f^ 

' <*Pope himself :aatad upon .tbis.*prixicip]e-wUh regard to his friend Gay. 'Our 
poor friend's papers are in my hands; and for as much as is so, I will take care to sup- 
press things uawonhy of binu' "—Life of Pope, p, S6d» 
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a tendency fo wbicb had existed Tor a long time before. From tbis be 
gradually recovered, however, and lived to enjoy a ffw yenra more of 
domestic happiness, and to see bis wisbes as an author all fulfilled. 
The IJfleeDth and last number of tbe splendid work on Monandrian 
plants was printed in 1830, and the volume, being tbe closing labours 
of its author's powers, and treating of perhaps the most char 
partment of natural history, was filly inscribed, not to any earthly 
Iriend, but to bia and nature's God. 
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■ There la nothing in the above lines to remind us, that nearly eighty 
years had passed over tbe writer's head, and that he had suffered 
from a disorder, which, above all others, is wont to impair tbe intellect- 
ual capacity. 

" Mr Roscoe," says his biographer, " might now almost be said to be 
ultimus suorum. He had survived not only the companions of bis 
youth, but most of the friends of his maturer years. " Holdcn and 
Rigby, Currie and Clarke, had long since been gone. Rathhono, Parr, 
Aikin, Fuseli, and more lately Sir J. E. Smith, had followed them. He 
himself did not sit waiting long alter tbe departure of tbe last-named friend. 
'" Towards the conclusion of the month of June, 1831, he suffered from 
a severe attack of the prevailing influenza, from which he appeared to 
have partially recovered, when, on the evening of Monday the 27th of 
June, while listening to a letter which one of his sons was reading to 
him, containing an account of the progress of the Reform bill, he wna 
suddenly seized with a violent fit of shivering, accompanied by an al- 
most total prostration of strength. He was with difficulty conveyed 
to bis bed, from which he never again rose. At this trying hour, that 
eonGdence in the goodness of God, and that submission to his will, 
which had supported him in every vicissitude of his life, did not desert 
' bim, and he resigned himself, without one murmur, to the change which 
:lie well-knew was near at hand. While yet able with difficulty to make 
himself understood, he said to Dr Traill, — ' Some people suffer much 
in dying; I do not suffer.' On the morning of Wednesday he indis- 
tinctly inquired from his highly valuable medical attendant, Mr Bicker- 
•leth, his opinion with regard to his situation ; and on receiving bis re- 
ply, be took leave of him with affectionate composure, by extending to 
faim his hand. Soon afterwards he became unable from weakness to ar- 
ticulate, though be retained his senses till within an hour of his death, 
which took place at eleven o'clock on Thursday morning, the 30th of 
June. Tbe immediate cause of his death was an effusion of water into 
the chest.' " 
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BOEN A. D. 1755. — DIED A. D. 1831. 

This unrivalled tragic actress was bom at Brecon, on the 5th of 
July, 1755. She was the sister of that great master of the histrionic 
art, John Kemble. " I remember," says Mr Campbell, " having seen 
the parents of the great actress in their old age. They were both of 
them tall and comely personages. The mother had a somewhat aastere 
stateliness of manner, but it seems to have been from her that the family 
inherited their genius and force of character. Her voice had much of 
the emphasis of her daughter's; and her portrait, which long graced 
Mrs Siddons's drawing-room, had an intellectual expression of the 
strongest power; she gave you the idea of a Roman matron. The 
father had all the suavity of the old school of gentlemen. Persons who 
cannot for a moment disjoin the idea of human dignity from that of 
station, will perhaps be surprised that I should speak of the dignified 
manners of a pair who lived by the humble vocation which I have 
mentioned. It is nevertheless true, that the presence and demeanour 
of this couple might have graced a court ; and though their relationship 
to Mrs Siddons and John Kemble of course enhanced the interest which 
their venerable appearance commanded, yet I have . been assured by 
those who knew them long before their children became, illustrious, that 
in their humblest circumstances they always sustained an entire respect- 
ability. There are some individuals whom no circumstances can render 
vulgar, and Mr and Mrs Kemble were of this description. Besides, in 
spite of all our prejudices against the players' vocation, irreproachable 
personal character will always find its level in the general esteem.'? 
Mr Roger Kemble being, like his ancestors, a catholic, whilst his wife 
was a protestant, it was arranged that their sons should be bred in the 
catholic faith, and the daughters in that of their mother. They had 
twelve children, of whom four died young ; but three sons and five 
daughters arrived at adult years, — and they almost all chose the pro- 
fession of their parents, though Mr Campbell says, *' I have no doubt 
that Mr and Mrs Roger Kemble were anxious to prevent their children 
from becoming actors, and that they sought out other means of provid- 
ing for them; but they made this attempt too late, that is, after their 
offspring hftd been accustomed to theatrical joyoosness. For parents 
who are players themselves, it is hardly possible to keep their children 
from following the same life. The conversations,— the readings, — the 
books of the family, — the learning of the parts,— the rehearsals at 
home,-^the gaiety diffused by the getting up of comic characters before 
they are acted, — and the imposing dignity of tragic characters, — ^the 
compiany, — every thing, indeed, which Uie children of play-acting 
parents hear Und see, has a tendency to make them more prone to the 
stage than to any other such plodding and drudging occupations as the 
most of them would be otherwise destined to pursue."^ 

Like her brother, Sarah Kemble was led upon the boards at a very 
tender age ; so young indeed was she, that the rustic audience, offended 

• ■ 

1 < life of Mii Siddontr ^jr ThoMM GsmpbeU.' LondoB: 1834. - 
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at lier infantile appearance, began lo hoot and iiiss her off, when her 
mother led her to the front of the stage, aad made her repeat the fable 
of the Boys and the Frogs, which she did in sucb a manner as appeased 
the critics, and insured a favourable reception tor her ever afler. In 
her eighteentb year she married Mr Siddons, an actor in her father's 
company ; and the young couple soon after took an engagement to act 
at Cheitenham: " At that time," says Mr Campbell, " the honourable 
Mifls Boyle, the only daughter of Lord Dungarvon, a most accomplished 
woman, and autfaoresa <rf" several pleasing poems, one of which, ' An 
Ode to the Poppy,' was published by Charlotte Smith, happened to be 
at Cheltenhaai. She had come, accompanied by ber mother, and her 
mother's second husband, the earl of Aylesbury. One morning that 
she and some other fashionables went to the box-keeper's office, they 
were told that the tragedy to be performed that evening was ' Venice 
Preserved.' They all laughed heartily, and promised themselves a treat 
of the ludicrous, in the misrepresentation of the piece. Some one who 
overheard their mirth kindly reported it to Mrs Siddons. Site bad the 
part of Belvidera allotted to her, and prepared for the performance of 
it with no very oiviable feelings. It may be doubled, indeed, whether 
Otuay had imaghied in Behidera a personage more to be pitied than 
her representative now thought herself. The rabUe. in * Venice Pre- 
served,' showed compassion for the heroine, and, when they saw her 
feather-bed put up to auction, ' governed their roaring throats, and 
grumbled pity.' But our actress anticipated refined acorners, more 
pitiless tban the rabble; and the prospect was certainly calculated lo 
prepare ber more for the madness than the dignity of her part. In spite 
of much agitation, however, she got tlirough it. About the middle of 
tlie piece she heard some unnsual and apparently suppressed noiaea, 
and therefore concluded that the fashionables were in the full enjoy- 
ment of their anticipated amus«ment, tittering and laughing, as she 
thought, with unmerciful derision. She went home ailer the play, 
grievously mortified. Nest day, however, Mr Siddons met in the 
street with Lord Aylesbury, who inquired after Mrs Siddons's health, 
and expressed not only bis own admiration of her last night's exquisite 
acting, but related its effects on the ladies of bis party. They had 
wept, he said, so excessively, that they were unpresentaUe in the 
morning, and were confined to their rooms with lieadachs. Mr Siddons 
hastened home to gladden his fair spouse witb this intelligence. Miss 
Boyle soon afterwards visited Mrs Siddons at her lodgings, took the 
deepest interest in her fortunes, and continued her ardent friend tilt her 
death. She married Lord O'Neil, of Shane's castle, in Ireland. It is 
no wonder that Mrs Siddons dwells with tenderness in her Memoranda 
on the name of this earliest encourager of her genius. Miss Bo^de waa 
a beauty of the first order, and gifled with a similar mind, aa her poetry, 
and her patronage of the bitherW unnoticed actress, evince; though 
patronage i« too cold a word for tlie- irieodship which she bestowed on 
so iUeresting an abject. Though the powers of the latter were by 
her own confession still erode, yet her noble young friend consoled and 
cheered her; and, witb the prophetic eye of taste, foresaw her glory. 
iSia» Boyle took upon her the direction of her wardrobe, enriched it 
from her own, and made many of her dresses with her own hands." 
A rumour of the newly discovered genius having reached Garrick, 
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Mrs SiddoBs was soon hofnoured with nn invitation to London^ though 
still ^'tipoD my Idw. terms/' Her, feelings on this oocasion, and the 
situation in which she* found herself after • her arrival in London» are 
affectitigly^ desurtbed in her ^ Autograph. ReoolleGtioD»': ** Happy»" she 
says, ** to be* placed where I^iresumptuoasljraiigured .that I should do 
all that I:have since achieved, Jf I «oald but once gain the opportunity^ 
I instandy paid my -respects to the; great mam I was, at, that time> 
good-looking; and : certainly^ all things considered, an actress well 
worth mypoorffrveipounds a*weck. His praises were most liberally 
conferred upon tne; but ihb attentions, great land unremitting as theyv 
w«re^ endedln worse, than* nothing.^-*-Hew was, all this admiration < to be 
accounted for, - consistently with hissubsequent conduct .? Why, thus»: 
I believe ':^^He was retiring from the management of Drury-^lane, and^ 
I suppose, at that time, wished to wash his hands of all its concerns and 
details. I, moreover, had served what I believe was his chief object ioi 
the exaltation of poor me, — and that was, the. mortification and irrtta* 
lion of Mrs Yatss and Misa Younge> whose consequence and trouble* 
some airs, were, it must be confessed, enough to try hia patience. Am 
he had now almost . withdrawn from it, the; interests, of the theatfe^ 
grew, I suppose, rather indifferent to him. However that may havei 
been, he. always objected to my> appearance; in, any very prominent 
character; telling me that the foreuamed ladiea wouki . poison me, if L 
did.' I, of course, thought him, not only an oracle, but my friend ; 
and in consequence of his advice, Portia,, in the- Merchant of Venieev 
was fixed for my d6bui; a. character in which it was not likely that. I. 
should excite any great sensation. I was, therefore, merely tolerated.^ 
The fulsome adulation that courted. Garrick^ in the theatre, cannot be^ 
imagined.; and whosoever was theiluchlese wight who should be hoa* 
eured by his distinguished, end envied smile, of course became an object 
of spite and malevolence. Little did I imagine; that I myself was nair 
tiiat wretched victim^ He would sometimes hand me from my oviv 
seat, in the green room^ to place me. next to his own* He also selected 
meto personate- Venus, at the revivsLof The, Jubilee* This gained m* 
the malicious appellation- of Qacrick'S Venus; and thcf ladies, .who eei 
kindly bestowed it on me, rushed before -me in. the last scene, so thatt 
if '■ he^ (Mr Garriok) had not breught ua forward with him with>i)is ovar 
hands, my little. Cupid and: imysd^ whose^ appointed situationa were ini 
^e very front :of the stage, jnoghtiaa well) hare been: in. the- island of 
Riphos at thatonoment*. Mr Qarrickfwould abo^ flatter me>. by sendang 
me into*one»^of.l^s>own boxes, when ihe acted any of his great charaet* 
tere^ In short, his atlentioiiB were enough^e tuni an older and wiseK 

1 The following is the critique of some scribbler of that day on Mrs SiddOns's Portia :•*» 
** On before u» tottered ratiier iban walked, a Yvry-preitgF, delioate, fragile»lookiiig 
creature, dres sed in a-moBtunbeeomiiDgmaiiiier^ iQ,AjGiid«d.saliiio&»cokmred saek: and 
ooai, anduoAertaia whereahouts to fix .either iier,eye8. or her feet. She spoke in a 
broken tremulous tone ; and at the close of a sentence her words generally lapsed into 
a horrid whisper that was absolutely ^inaudible 1 AftAr her first exit, the bnazing com* 
ment went round the pit generally^ < 6h» certainly ia very pretty \ bBt» then, how awk^ 
.wtardl and wlMit:a.8hoeking>,dpaaMri*! Toward* ^the famous trial^eeBe she became 4iwi» 
collected, and delivered the great speech to Shylock with the most critical, proprie^^ 
but still with a faintness of utterance which seemed the result rather of intemai 
physical weakness than of n deficiency of spirit or fading. Altogether the impretiio^ 
uMde^vpoB ihe^ Midiee iS ' byL 4kir^4is|itiite« "was ettheinsst lugsliie Aataa. ' 
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head. He promised Mr Siddons to procure me a good engagemeat 
uiih the new managers, and desired him to give himaelf uo trouble 
nbout the matter, but to put my cause entirely into his handa. He let 
nie down, however, after all these protestations, in the most humiliating 
niai>Der ; and instead of doing me common justice with those gentle- 
men, rather depreciated my talents. This, Mr Sheridan anernarda 
told me ; and said, that when Mrs Abington heard of my impeniling 
dismissal, she told them tbey were all acting like fools. When the 
London season was over, I made an engagement at Birmingham for the 
ensuing summer, little doubling of my return lo Drury-lane, for the 
next winter ; but whilst I was fulfilling my engagement at Birmingliatn, 
to my utter dismay and astonishment, 1 received an official letter from 
the prompter of Drury-lane, acquainting me that my services would no 
longer be required. It was a stunning cruel blow, overwhelming all 
my ambitious hopes, and involving peril, even to the subsistence of my 
helpless babes. It was very near destroying me. My blighted pros- 
pects, indeed, induced a slate of mind that preyed upon my health; 
and for a year and a half I was supposed (o be hastening to a decline. 
Far the sake of my poor children, however, I roused myself to shake 
off this despondency, and my endeavours were blessed with success, in . 
spile of the degradation 1 had suffered in being banished from Drury- 
lane, as a worthless candidate for lame and fortune." 

AAer her failure — for so it may be called — in Portia, she played la 
Mrs Cowley's comedy of ' The Kuuaway,' and in a farce by Vaugban, 
called 'Love's Metamorphoses.' At length Garrick trusted her with 
the part of Mrs Strickland, in the ' Suspicious Husband,' himself perform- 
ing Hanger ; this character she repeated, and with such success, that 
her name, in large type, now appeared in the play-bills> Still, how- 
ever, she did not draw ; and though she added to her other performances 
that of Queen Anne in 'Richard the Third,' with tolerable success, 
Garrick did not engage her for the ensuing season. According to Mr 
BoadeB, Mrs Siddons was aware of her failure i not, aa she observed, 
because she had not a proper conception of the parts assigned to her ; 
but from timidity, and a want of artificial tact in the expression of her 
feelings. Mr Campbell, on this subject, says, " altogether, though Ibis 
first failure of the greatest of actresses evinces nothing like positive or 
acute discernment in the public taste, and though the criticism which I 
have quoled was most heartlessly uncandid, yet I am not prepared to 
blame her audiences implicitly lor wilful blindness to ber merit. On 
ber own confession she was infirm in her health, and fearfully nervous. 
It is true she wns the identical Mrs Siddons who, a year aflerwards, 
electrified the provincial theatres, and who, in 1782, eclipsed all rival- 
ship whatsoever; but it does not follow that she was the identical 
actress. Her case adds but one to the many instances in the history 
of great actors and orators, of timidity obscuring the brightest powers 
at their outset, like chilling vapours awhile retarding the beauty of a 
day in spring. But the day of her fame, when it rose, well repaid her 
for the lateness of its rising, and its splendour more than atoned for its 
morning shade ; indeed, il renders her history more interesting by the 
contrast." 

From London, Mrs Siddons proceeded to Birmingham, where she 
acted in the summer of 1776, with Henderson, who declared she was 
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" an actreis wbo never had an equal, nor would ever have a superior/' 
In 1777 she was the heroine of the Manchester stage. She subse- 
quently played at York ; where, to use the words of Tate Wilkinson, 
*< all lifted up their eyes with astonishment, that such a voice, such a 
judgment, and such acting, should have been neglected by a London 
audience, and by the first actor in the world." ' 

Her next engagement was at Bath. ** There," she says in her Me- 
moranda, *' my talents and industry were encouraged by the greatest 
indulgence, and I may say, with some admiration. Tragedies, which 
had been almost banished, again resumed their proper interest ; but 
still I had the mortification of being obliged to personate many subor- 
dinate characters in comedy ; the first being, by contract, in the pos- 
session of another lady. To this I was obliged to submit, or to forfeit 
a part of my salary, which was only three pounds a-week. Tragedies- 
were now becoming more and more fashionable. This was favourable 
to my cast of powers ; and whilst I laboured hard, I began to earn a. 
distinct and flattering reputation. Hard labour, indeed, it was; for^ 
after the rehearsal at Bath, and on a Monday morning, I had to go and. 
act at Bristol on the evening of the same day ; and reaching Bath again» 
after a drive of twelve miles, I was obliged to represent some fatiguing 
part there on the Tuesday evening. Meantime I was gaining private 
friends, as well as public favour ; and my industry and perseverance 
were indefatigable. When I recollect all this labour of mind and body, 
I wonder that I had strength and courage to support it, interrupted as 
I was by the cares of a mother, and by the childish sports of my little 
ones, who were often most unwillingly hushed to silence, for interrupt- 
ing their mother's studies.'* 

In the summer of 1782, she received a second invitation to Drury- 
lane. The recollection of her former reception rendered her fearful of 
accepting it; and, but for the sake of her children, she would, probably,, 
have remained at Bath, to which city she had become much attached* 
Her farewell address on this occasion is too characteristic both of the^ 
actress and the woman, to be omitted even in this brief notice of her~ 
life. It was written as well as spoken by herself: — 

" HaTe I not raised some expectation here ? 
Wrote by herself? — What 1 authoress and player ? 
True, we have heard her, — thus I guessed you'd say, 
With decency recite another's lay ; 
But never heard, nor ever could we dream, 
Herself had sipped the Heliconian stream. 
Perhaps you farther said — excuse me, pray. 
For thus supposing all that you might say— 
What will she treat of in this same address ? . 
Is it to show her learning? — Can you guess? 
Here let me answer — No : far different views 
Possessed my soul, and fired my virgin muse ; 
'Twaa honest gratitude, at whose request 
Shamed be the heart that will not do its best 

_ . « 

The time draws nigh, when I must bid adieu 
To this delightful spot — nay, even to you.«— 
To yott who^ fost'ring kindness reared my name, 
O'erlookedmy faults, but magnified my fame. 
How shall I bear the parting? well I know 
Anticipation here is daily wo. 
Oh I could kind Fortune, where I next am thrown. 
Bestow but halC Um tandour yoa havo shown, 
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Envy) o*ercoBe, will hurl her pointleas dart, .■ 
And critic gall be shed without its smart ; 
Tlie numerous doubts and fears I entertain. 
Be idle all — as all possess'd in Taia— 
But to my pronne. If I thus am blest*dy 
In frlend^ip link'd, b^pnd my worth carass'df— 
Why don't I here, you'll say, content remain? 
Nor seek uncertainties for certain gain ? 
What can compensate for the ritilu yov nm ? 
And what your reasons? Surely, you have nont^ 
To argue here would but your. time abuse: 
I keep my word — ^my reasons I produee,— 

[Here were discovered her three children. 
Those ere-.tbe moles that bear me ftom your tide. 
Where I wml rooted*— where I could haTe.died4: 
Stand foctk^ ye elres^ and [dead your mother's caiM%i. 
Ye little magoets, whose soft influence draw 
Me from a point where every gentle breeze 
Wafted my barit to happiness- and ease,~' 
Sends me, adremturoua, on a larger main. 
In hopes that you ma^ profit by my gain. 
Have I been hasty, — am I, then,, to blakne? 
Answer all ye who own a parent's name. 
Thus have I tired yoir with as untaegbt'mae^ 
Who for your favour still moat himUy.meaf 
Thatyou^ for clasuc learnings will- receive 
My soul's best wishes, which I freely giv»<ii- 
For polished periods, sound, and touched with art^— 
The fervent o^ering of my grstefti hearts** ' 

It wa& on the 10th of October, 1782,. that Mrs.SiddoDt made her 
second appearance on the boards of Dnirj-lane, in the character of 
Isabella in Southeme*s tragedy. She was in her twenty-eighth year, 
and in the vigour of her physical powers, aad the maturi^ of her per- 
sonal beauty; but she had now to struggle with. the most oppressive 
fears of a second failure before a London Audieiice& .^^ Fov a. whole fort- 
night^" she says, " before this to me memorable dayi I suffered from 
nervous agitation more than can be imagined*. No. wonder I . for ray 
own fate, and that of my little family, hung upon. iU I had quitted 
Bath, where all my efforts had been successful, , and. I feared lest a 
second failure in London might influence the public .mind greatly to 
ray prejudice, in the. event of my return from. JDrui)y4ane, disgraced as 
1 formerly had been. In due tirne^ I was summoned to the rehearsal of 
* Isabella/ Who can imagine my terror ? 1 feared to utter a sound 
above an audible whisper; but by degrees enthusiasm xheered me into 
a forgetfulness of my fears, and 1 uooonieiously threw out my voice, 
which failed not to be heard in 'the* remotest part of the house, by a 
friend who kindly undertook to ascertain the happy circumstance* 
The countenances, no less.than.teasiand. flattering^encouragements of 
my companions, emboldened me mooe aiuL. more ; and the second 
rehearsal was even more 'afieoting than the BnL Mr King, who was 
then manager, was loud in his applausesw This, second rehearsal took 
place on the 8th of October, .1782, and on,.the eveningtof that day I 
was seized with a nervous r hoarseness^ which., made me extremely 
wretched ; for I dreaded being obliged 4;o dder my appearance on the 
10th, longing, as I most earnestly did, at least to know- the worst. I 
went to bed, therefore, in a^atate. of .dreadful. sospiBOie*,' Awaking the 
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nest mon&aagv however, . though cut of restless, uarefreshlog sleep, I 
foandy opoii sjieakiiig^ to ray husband, tliat my v^ice was very mudi 
cleaiser; 'Dii6,:.of oonrs^.was a.great comfiH't to me; and,. moreover, 
the suB^ , which < had beeo\ completely obscured, for many days, shone 
brightly tiirongh my eui^aiiis* I hailed it, though tearfully, yet thank- 
liiUy» aa a- happy omox; and even now I am not ashamed, of this — as it 
may perhaps be ealledr— childish superstition. On the morning of the 
lOdiv my voice was, most happily, perfectly restored; and again * the 
blessed sasshime brightly on me.' On this- event&l day my father 
anivedr to coorfbrt me, and to be a witness of my triaL He accoia- 
panied me to my dreasing-Toom at the theatre. There he left me ; and 
I, is one of what IcaiL my desperate* tranquiUitiesi which usnaUy im- 
presa nw under terrific drcomstances^ there completed my^dress, to the 
JBBtOBishmentof my attendants^ without uttering one word, though often 
4n^iflg most profoQndijn At length I was caUed to my fiery trial. I 
ibond my venersUe &ther behind the seenes,. little less agitated than 
nyaelf^ The awfiii consciousness that i one is the sole object of atten- 
tion to that immense space^ Imed as.it were with human intellect from 
top ta bottom^ and sdlaiound, may perhapa be imagined, but can never 
be described,, aaid by me can never be forgotten. Of the general effect 
«f thiv night's performance I need not speak: it haa already been pub- 
licly recorded* I reached my own quiet fireside, on retiring from the 
scene of reiterated shonta and plaudits^ I was half dead ; . and my joy 
and tbankfulaess: were (^. too solemn and ov^powering a nature to 
admit of words^ or even tears. My father^ my husband, and myself, 
sat down ta a frugal neat supper^ in a silence uninterrupted,- except by 
exclan^iona of ^adness. from Mr. Siddons. My father enjoyed his 
refreshments'; but occasionally stepped short, and, laying, down his 
knife and fork, lifiii^ up his ■ venerabie face, and throwing back his 
silver hanv ^ve way to tears of happiness. We soon parted for the 
night; a»df> r> worn out with continually broken rest and laborious 
exerti^], after aa hour's retrospection, — who can conceive the intense^ 
Bess of that reverie ?-»fell into a sweet smd profound sleeps which lasted 
to the middle of the next day. I arose alert in mind: and body. I 
shomldbe afraid to say/' she continues, ** how many times * Isabella' was 
repeated successive^, with still ina»asing fovour. I was now highly 
gratified by a removal from my very inoUlerent and inconvenient dress^ 
ing^roons to <Hie tm the stage-floor, instead ofclnnbin^a longstaurcase*; 
«i»d this roon»-— ob^ unexpected happiness I — had beea Garrick's dressy 
ing-room* It » 'impossible to conceive' my gratification, when I saw 
my own figtire in the sdfi'same glass wliich bad so often reflected the 
Ikee^ and fonn of that uneqnaMed' genius t not perhaps without some 
vagae fospeiful hope' of' a litde degreo of inspkatioa from, it« About 
Ah tiase I was honovred by> tiie whole body oi the law with a present 
of ar parser of oBer hundred guineas." 

Her next cbaaaeters were^-Euphi'asia'in the -^Gredan .Daughter,' Jane 
Shores Calista, B^videra, aiid Zara. To these she afterwturds« added^ 
I#ady Maebstb^ CoBstanoe^ and Katharine of Arragon, het dtf^ceuvres, 
^ I caBBOti new: remember/* she naySi ^ the regnlar succession; of my 
^Farioos cfaaractefs^ chiriag this my firnt^ season,. I7S3-d. I think Belvi- 
dera came^soov afte* Isabella^ whorialonst prcdodcd the appearance of 
stt atbsia^ftfr^ai ipwy k^g- timas;.; hnti hmMi rsmemhar; mgr&an and 
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ready tears on each subsequent effort, lest I should fall from my higb ' 
exaltation. The crowds collected about my carriage, at toy outgoinga 
and incomings, and the gratifying and sctuetimes comical remarks I 
lieard on thoiie occasions, were extremely diverting. The royal family 
very frequently honoured me with their presence. The king was often 
moved to tears, and the queen at one time told me, in her gracioiu 
manner and broken English, that lier only refuge was actually turning 
her back upon the stage, at the same time protesting that my acting 
was ' indeed too disagreeable.' In short, all went on most prosperously ; 
and, to complete my triumph, I had ibe honour to receive the com- 
mands of their majesties to go and read to them, which I frequently 
did, both at Buckingham-house and at Windsor. Their majestien 
were the most gratifying of auditors, because the most unremittingly 
attentive. The king was a most judicious and tasteful critic both in 
acting and dramatic composition. He told me he had endeavoured, 
vainly, to detect me in a false emphasis, and very humorously repeated 
many of Mr Smith's, who was then a principal actor. He graciously 
recommended the propriety of my action, particularly my total repose 
in certain situations. This, he said, is a quality in which Garrick 
&iled. ' He never could stand still, — he was a great fidget.' I do not 
exactly remember the time," she continues, " that 1 was favoured with art 
invitation from Dr Johnson, but 1 think it was during the first year of 
my celebrity. The doctor was then a wretched invalid, and bad 
requested my friend, Mr Windham, to persuade me to favour him by 
drinking tea with him, in Bolt-court. • « * • The doctor spoke 
highly of Garrick's various powers of acting. When Mr Wiudhara and 
myself were discussing some poin t respecting Garrick, he said, ' Madam, 
do not trouble yourself to conviace Windham ; he is the very bull-dog 
of argument, and wilt never lose his hold.' Dr Johnson's favourite 
female character in Shakspeare was Katharine, in 'Henry VIH,' He 
was most desirous of seeing me In that play, but said, ' I am too deaf 
and too blind to see or hear at a greater distance than the etage-box, 
and have little taste for making myself a public gaze in so distinguished 
a situation.' I assured bim that nothing would gratify me ao much as 
to have him for an auditor, and that I could procure for him an easy 
chair at the stage door, where he would both see and hear, and be per- 
fectly concealed. He appeared greatly pleased with this arrangement, 
but, unhappily for me, he did not live to fulfil our mutual wishes. 
Some weeks before he died 1 made him some morning visits. He WU 
extremely, though formally polits ; always apologized for being unable 
to attend me to my carriage ; conducted me to the head of the stain, 
kissed my hand, and bowing, said, ' dear Madam, 1 am your most 
humble servant ;' and these were always repeated without the smallest 
variation. I was, as I have confessed, an ambitious candidate for fame, 
and ujy professional avocations alone, independently of domestic arrange- 
incnts, were of course incompatible with habitual observance of partiea 
and concert)!, &c. I therefore often declined the honour of such invita- 
tiona. As much of time as could now be stolen from impirative affaira 
was employed in sitting for various pictures. I bad frequently the 
honour of dining with Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Leicester-square. At 
his house were asseubled all the good, the wise, the talented, the rank 
lud fashion of the s^e. About thia time be produced hii picture of me 
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ill the character of the Tragic Muse. In justice to his genius, I cannot 
but remark his instantaneous decision of the attitude and expression of 
the picture. It was, in fact, decided within the twinkling of an eye. 
When I attended him, for the first sitting, after more gratifying enco- 
miums than I can now repeat, he took me by the hand, saying, * Ascend 
your undisputed throne, and graciously bestow upon me some good 
idea of the Tragic Muse.' I walked up the steps, and instantly seated 
myself in the attitude in which the Tragic Muse now appears. This 
idea satisfied him so well, that without one moment's hesitation he 
determined not to alter it. When I attended him, for the last sitting, 
he seemed to be afraid of touching the picture ; and, after pausingly 
contemplating his work, he said, ' no, I will merely add a little more 
colour to the face.' I then begged him to pardon my presumption ia 
hoping that he would not heighten that tone of complexion so deeply 
accordant with the chilly and concentrated musings of pale melancholy. 
He most graciously complied with my petition ; and, some time after- 
wards, when he invited me to go and see the picture finished, and ia 
the frame, he did me the honour to thank me for persuading him to 
pause from heightening the colour, being now perfectly convinced that it 
would have impaired the effect ; adding, that he had been inexpressibly 
gratified by oWrving many persons strongly afiected in contemplating 
this favourite effort of his pencil. I was delighted when he assured me 
that he was certain that the colours would remain unfaded as long as the 
canvass would keep them together, which, unhappily, has not been the 
case with all his works : he gallantly added, with his own benevolent 
smile, 'and, to confirm my opinion, here is my name; for I have 
resolved to go down to posterity on the hem of your garm^t.' Accord- 
ingly, it appears upon the border of the drapery. Here ended our 
interview; and, shortly afterwards, his precious life.. Her graqious 
majesty very soon procured my dear little boy admittance to the 
charterhouse ; and the king, who had been told that I used white paint, 
-—which I always detest,— sent me, by my friend Sir Charles Hotham, 
a condescending message, to warn me against its pernicious effects. I 
cannot imagine how I could be suspected of this disgusting practice. 
Sir Joshua often honoured me by his presence at the theatre. He 
approved very much of my costumes, and my hair without powder, 
which at that time was used in great profusion, with a reddish-browa 
tint, and a great quantity of pomatum, which, well kneaded together, 
modelled the fair ladies* tresses into large curls like demi-cannon. My 
locks were generally braided into a small compass, so as to ascertaia 
the size and shape of my head, which, to a painter's eye, was of course 
an agreeable departure from the mode. My short waist, too, was to 
him a pleasing contrast to the long stiff stays and hoop petticoats, which 
were then the fashion, even on the stage, and it obtained his unqualified 
approbation. He always sat in the orchestra ; and in that place were 
to be seen, O glorious constellation I Burke, Gibbon, Sheridan, Windham : 
and, though last, not least, the illustrious Fox, of whom it was frequently 
said, that iron tears were drawn down Pluto's gloomy cheeks. And 
these great men would often visit my dressing-room, after the play, to 
make their bows, and honour me with their applauses. I must repeat, 
O glorious days I Neither did his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
withhold thb testimooy of hiB approbation." 
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About 1796, inatrimonial difTerences ended in a separation from Mr 
Siddou^ He had felt himself, Mr Boaden iDfomis us, throira into the 
shade by the brilliancy of his wife's career; and this conviction, added 
to the failure of almost all hia pecuniary speculations, produced in him 
a mortified spirit and temper, which called fonh some expressions of 
irritation from his wife, and terminated in the way we hare stated. It 
is said, however, that she always entertained a high regard for her hus- 
band, and left him an annuity at her death. Nor was her theatrical 
glory without its alloy; although the calumnies which were propagated 
by a cabal formed against her, in 1764 and 1802, were all equally 
unfounded. " Against her character as a wife and mother," says Mr 
Campbell, "scandal itself co a Id not whisper a surmise; and it was 
equally hopeless to impugn iter genius aa an actress. But they spread 
abroad that she was avaricious, uncharitable, and slow to lend her pro- 
fessional aid to unfortunate fellow-players. Two speci^c charges alone 
of this kind could be alleged, and tbey were both met and refuted by 
the clearest deiuonEtration," But what signifies ' clearest demonstra- 
tion' to the mean or malignant lovers of lies I "I had \eCt London," 
says Mrs Siddone, " the object of universal approbation ; but on my 
return only a few weeks afterwards, I was received on my first night's 
appearance with universal opprobrium, accused of hardness of heart, 
and total ioseneibility to every thing and everybody except my own 
interest I Amidst this afflicting clamour 1 made several attempts to be 
heard, when at length a gentleman stood forth in the middle of the front 
of the pit, impelled by benevolent and gentlemanly feeling, who, as I 
advanced to make my last attempt at being heard, accosted me in these 
words : ' For heaven's sake, madam, do not degrade yourself by an 
apology, for there is nothing necessary to be said.' 1 shall always look 
back wilh gratilude to this gallant man's solitary advocacy of my cauae : 
like 'Abdiel, faithful found; among the faithless, faithful only he.' 
His admonition was followed by reiterated clamour, when iny dear 
brother appeared, and carried me away Irom this scene of insult. The 
instant [ quitted it, I fainted in his arms ; and, on my recovery, 1 was 
thankful that roy persecutors had not had the gratiticatioa of beholding 
this weakness. Alter I was tolerably restored to myself, I was induced, by 
the persuasions of my husband, my brother, and Mr Sheridan, to pre* 
sent myself again before that audience by whom I had been so savagely 
treated, and before wiiom, but In consideration of my children, X would 
have never appeared again. The play was the ' Gamester,' which com- 
mences with a scene between Beverley and Charlotte. Great and 
pleasant was my astonishment to find myself, on the second rising of 
the curtain, received with a silence so profound that I was absolutely 
awe-struck, and never yet have I been able to account for this surpris- 
ing contrast; for I really think that the falling of a pin might have 
been then heard upon the stage." On Mrs Siddon's second entrance^ 
this night, she addressed the audience in these words : " Ladies and gen* 
tiemen, the kind and flattering partiality which I have uniformly experi- 
enced in this place, would make the present interruption distressing to 
me indeed, were I, in the slightest degree, conscious of having deserved 
yonr censure. I feel no such consciousness. The stories which have 
been circulated against me are caJnmnies: -when they shall be proved 
to bo true, my aspersors will be justified. But, till then, my respect 
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ffot ifae pQbMe Itsads me to he aoMdienU tbisS I ^hieiil'be'^ protected -from 
unmerited insult. The: aecosations whibh kad been bro«ght against 
me/' she eontiaaesy ^^irere pride^'insoknce^aiid sarage- 'iasensibUity to 
the dstresMS of my ■ tbtaitrieal assoeiates; 'and, as I have obsenred 
ahready^'eren the wtiidstaild "wares 'combined to overwhelm me with 
obloquy; for many days'dapsed before I could possibly receive froni 
Dublin those letters which, when they did arrive, and were published, 
carried eonviotion to 'the public mind. The most cruel of these asper^ 
sions aocased nae of luwing inhumanly refused^ at first, to act for the 
benefitof poorMr Digges, and of having at last agreed to do so upon 
terms -so* exorbitant tishAd never before been heard of. A letter from 
himself, however^ fbll ofgratefiil SBcknowledgments, sufficed to clear me 
from the ehai^ei by 'testifying^ that, so ftir from having deserved it, I 
had myself >arraog^ the i^air with the manager, and had acted Belvi- 
dera under the mcBt* annoying and difficult circumstances. Here ended 
my dii^raee aild persecution ; and from that time forth the generous 
public, during the - remainder of the season, received my sit^e each 
succeeding night with shouts, huzzas, and waving of handkerchiefs, 
which, however gratifying as testimonials of their changed opinion, were 
not suffi<nent to obliterate 'from my memory the tortures I had endured 
frt>m their injustice, and the consciousness of a humiliating vocation.*' 
** I believe liiat," Mr Campbell observes, '<< in spite of preponderating 
applause, her eitlr^, for several evenings afterwards, was met with 
attempts to insult her. -She made her reverence, and went on steadily 
with her part : but her manner was for a time perceptibly damped ; and 
she declared to one of her friends, that, for many a day after this insult^ 
all her professional joy and ambition drooped in. her 'mind, and she 
sickened at the thought of being an actress." 

She was only induced to remain for the purpose of assisting her bro- 
ther, John, who had taken Covent Garden. She continued on the 
boards — ^with the exception of twoyeai^' absence, in consequence of 
illness — ^till the year 1812; when the play-bills, of the 29th of June, 
announced, that she would take leave of the public in the character of 
Lady Macbeth. During her performance, the applause was -tremendous, 
and almost unceasing; and the moment the night-scene was over, the 
audience rose, 0n masse, and demanded that the play should close.' 
Mrs Siddons then came 'forward, and took her leave in a poetical 
address, written by Mr Horace Twiss {who. had married her sister^) 
and concluding ithns I— 

'* Pivfaapt'yiiir hMKto,^ whe9 yM» liaTQ jglided )>y 

And past emotioiis wake Ji fleeting sigh. 

May ^nk on her, whose lips have poured so Ion 

The chBrmed sorrows of your Sfaak^peare*8 song. 

Of her, who parting, to return no move. 

Is now the mourner she but seemed before : 

Herself subdued, resigns the melting spell ; 

And breathes, with iiiallUxg'^»art, heriQi«,Jier last larewell." 

She appeared four times afterwards on the stage ; once, for the benefit 
of the Theatrical Fund ? twice, for that of her brother Charles ; and, 
finally, for the gratification of the Princess Charlotte, in the character 
of Lady' MsECbeth ; ' but, unfortanately, sudden illness^* prevented the 
princess'from witMsiDg'iier peribnnanee. 
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Mrs Siddons, undoubtedly, possessed the highest order of poetical 
•conception for the purposes, of stage-delivery; yet» like her brother, qot 
a little of the impression she produced was owing to her great physical 
powers, and the commanding dignity of her person. In her most 
violent scenes, the majesty of her mien was pre-eminent; and even when 
prostrate on the stage, she still lay graceful and sublime. As Madame 
de Stael says of her, in Corrine : ** L'actrice la plus noble dans ses ma- 
ni^res, Madame Siddons, ne perd rien de sa dignite quand elle se pros- 
leme contre terre." Of her Lady Macbeth, which all critics now allow 
to be her chef dceuvre^ Lord Byron said : '* It was something above 
nature. It seemed almost as if a being of a superior order bad dropped 
from a higher sphere to awe the world with the majesty of her appear- 
ance. Power was seated on her brow; passion emanated from her 
breast, as from a shrine. In coming on in the sleeping scene, her eyes 
iwere open, but their sense was shut ; she was like a person . bewildered : 
her lips moved involuntarily ; all her gestures seemed mechanical, — she 
glided on and off the stage like an apparition. To have seen her in 
that character, was an event in every one's life never to be forgotten.*' 
'* It was impossible for those who beheld Mrs Siddons in Lady Mac- 
4)9th,'^ says an able critic, " to imagine the embodied in any other shape* 
Tliat tall, commanding, and majestic figure, — that face . so sternly 
fteaatiful, with its firm lips and large dark eyes, — that brow capacious 
4f % wild world of thought, overshadowed by a still gloom of coal-black 
hair, — that low, c]ear, measured, deep voice, audible in whispers, — so 
portentously expressive of strength of will, and a will to evil, — the 
stately tread of those feet, — the motion of those arms and hands, seem- 
ing moulded for empiry, — all these distinguished the Thane's wife from 
other women, to our senses, our soul, and our imagination, as if nature 
had made Siddons for Shakspeare's sake, that she might impersonate to 
the height his sublimest and most dreadful creation. Charles Lamb 
-may smile — and his smile is ever pleasant — but we are neither afraid 
nor ashamed to say that we never read the tragedy, — and we have read 
-it a thousand and one nights,«-without seeing and hearmg that Lady 
Macbeth, — our study becoming the stage, — and 'out, damned spot' a 
shuddering sigh, terrifying us in the imagined presence of a breathless 
crowd of sympathizing spirits. That sleep-walker in the power of her 
guilt, would not suffer us to be alone in our closet. Noiseless her glid- 
ing steps, and all alone by herself in her haunted unrest, we saw her 
wringing her hands before a gazing multitude, — their eyes how unlike 
to hers ! and we drew dread from the quaking all around us, not un- 
mingled with a sense of the magnificent, breathed from the passion that 
held the great assemblage mute and motionless, — ^yet not quite, — that 
sea of heads all lulled, — but the lull darkened as by the shadow of a 
wcloud surcharged with thunder." 



BORN A. D. 1754. — ^DIEO A. D. 1832. 

George Crabbe was bom in 1754, of humble but reputable 
parents, at the small sea-faring town of Aldborough, on the coast 
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of Suffolk| amidst the rugged and desolate' scenes so vividly de- 
scribed in his poem of * The Village.' In his early youth were seem 
the germs of the future. While his brothers were venturing on the 
ocean, the scene of their future livelihood, the more quiet and gentJte 
George might be seen withdrawn from the rest, devouring such speo}^ 
mens of literature as strayed to the humble shed of the fisherman. 
Among these, the poetical corner of a philosophical magazine became 
an especial object of his emulation. This, in a boy of ten, was an early 
predilection for the Muse ; but genius will find its peculiar aliment, 
and to the credit of our poet*s father, he appreciated the talents of the 
son, and devoted him to the calling of a surgeon. It was during the 
apprenticeship to this profession, while in his twentieth year, that he 
first appeared in print. He published, at Ipswich, a short poem, 
entitled * Inebrity,' which in its strictures on '* the deacon sly,'' the 
'* easy chaplain," and the ** reverend wig," at the banquet of the lord, 
contrasts curiously with the after-days of Crabbe, when he himself 
became chaplain to the duke of Rutland, and feasted at his table. Its 
success was inconsiderable, and the poet turned more sedulously to his 
professional studies. In these, probably from a deficiency in prepara- 
tion, — ;the opportunity for which his father's circumstances did not per- 
mit,— but ultimately from a want of the necessary manual tact, Crabbe 
was never very successful. He felt the reproach, but conscious of his 
merits in a superior walk, resolved to venture the future upon a struggle, 
the uncertainty of which, with all his discouragements, he had not fully 
appreciated. He determined to seek his fortune as a literary man in 
the metropolis. 

With fresh youthful hopes, the fond wishes of a gentle and faithful 
heart — the Myra of his early love, destined to become in happier times 
his wife — ^and a small sum of money, barely three pounds, Crabbe set 
out for Loudon, the grave of so many cherished expectations and ima- 
ginary successes. Unconsciously to himself, for the event had not 
reached him at Aldborough, he was entering upon a similar career to 
that in which Chatterton had so lately fallen a victim. This he soon 
learned, and a disheartening prospect lay before him. Nothing daunted, 
however, he prepared a small collection of poems, and offered them for 
publication. They were courteously refused by the publisher. He 
made another attempt, which met with the like ill success. In the 
meantime, he had tried an ahonymoua publication, * The Candidate^' 
addressed to the authors of the ' Monthly Review,' which had been 
partially successful, and was likely to afford him ** something," when 
the failure of the publisher extinguished this bright hope. His funds 
were exhausted, and the scanty relief obtained by parting with the few 
articles of value he possessed, every day grew less. He had exerted 
himself nobly, but had not succeeded. With the prospect of starvation 
before him, he addressed a letter to Lord North, and after a cold delay, 
his request for employment was denied. Application to Lord Shel- 
burne and the chancellor Thurlow, met a similar fate. A journal 
that he wrote during this period has been preserved, and its simple 
record of his hopes and disappointments, ever sustained by firm reli- 
gious confidence, attaches the reader insensibly to the author. Crabbe 
made one more attempt, and as he afterwards expressed himself, "he 
fixed, impelled by some propitious influence} \n some happy moment 
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upon Edmand Burke, tme of the first of Englishmen, and, in the 
capacity and energy of his miqd, one of the greatest of human beings.*' 
The letter he addressed to that eminent statesman was not to be mis- 
taken : the air it bore of sincerity, tempered by melancholy resignation, 
couM not be counterfeit. An early interview was appointed by Burke, 
and from that instant the difficulties of the poet was past. But this is 
9fc theme on which his son must speak. The following is an honourable 
expression of his enthusiasm, in ^ The Life :' — '^ He went into Mr 
Burke's room, a poor young adventurer, spurned by the opulent, and 
lejected by the publishers, his last shilling gone and all but his last 
Lope with it : he came out virtually secure of almost all the good for- 
tune that, by successive steps, afterwards fell to his lot, — ^his genius 
laeknowledged by one whose verdict could not be questioned, — his 
^aracter and manners appreciated and approved by a noble and 
-capacious heart, whose benevolence knew no limits but its power, — 
that of a giant in intellect, who was, in feeling, an unsophisticated 
•.child, — a bright example of the close affinity between superlative talents 
'and the warmth of the generous affections. Mr Crabbe had afterwards 
many other friends, kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted him in his 
1»rofessional career; but it was one hand alone that rescued him when 
•lie was sinking." 

The friendship of Burke to our poet was every thing. He shortly 
'became established in the hmUf circle of Beaconsfield, and was fre- 
quently the companion of the statesman in his private walks. One of 
tiie first fruits of this intercourse was a severer criticism than the poet 
had been accustomed to of his different manuscripts. Of these there 
must have been a various stock. He mentions in the Journal, a poem 
of three hundred and ^fty lines, with the fanciful title of ' An Epistle 
irom the Devil ;' then there were ^ Poetical Epistles, with a preface by 
the learned Martinus Scriblerus ;' ^ The Hero, an Epistle to Prince 
William Henry,' and a prose treatise, being ^ A plan for the Examina- 
tion of our Moral and Religious Opinions, with two dramas.* These 
•ivere at once rejected,.and the poet's powers fastened on ' The Library,' 
«nd * The Village,' works which, on their publication, at once elevated 
liim in the literary world. 

t* The disposition of Crabbe had always been religious. Nothing less, 
indeed, than this powerful principle, could have sustained him through 
the difficulties of his early life. His private journal breathes the most 
devotional spirit. It was with no improper feelings then, that he pro- 
fessed to Burke an attachment for the ministry, and through his influ- 
ence was admitted to orders. From this period the events of Crabbe's 
life may be briefly comprised : through the continued kindness of his 
'patron, he became chaplain to the duke of Rutland, when he published 
*The Village.* *The Newspaper' appeared in 1786, and twenty-two 
-years afterwards, * The Parish Register,' ^ The Borough,' ' Tales in 
Verse,' and ' Tales of the Hall,' with a volume of posthumous poems, 
-complete the list of his works. For the copy-right of the * Tales of the 
Hall,' in 1819, he received from Murray the liberal sum of three thou- 
sand pounds. The intervals of these various publications were mostly 
spent in the quiet of dcmiestic life, in the discharge of his clerical duties, 
and in the labour of the pen. During the latter part of his life Crabbe 
'made occasional journeys to Itondon^ where he was always received in 
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the first walks of society. He also paid a visit to Sir^Walter Scott, 
with whom he had long held correspondence at Edinburgh. The per- 
sonal anecdotes of his life, if not extraordinary, are always pleasing. 
He was a fluent writer, and found occasion, at times, to submit his 
productions to what he calls a ** grand incremation," which was not 
hi^dled over in a chimney, but regularly consuniimated in the open air, 
his children officiating with great glee at the bonfire. He would be 
seized with the poetic inspiration, especially during a snow storm ; on 
one such occasion he composed the very powerful tale of * Sir Eustace 
Grey.' At one time he was taken with a desire to see the ocean again^ 
and ** mounting his horse rode alone to the coast of Lincolnshire, sixty 
miles from his house, dipped in the waves that washed the beach of 
Aldborough, and returned to Strathern." He had the gentlest disposi- 
tion, and, as in the case of Cowper, a striking fondness for the society 
of intelligent females, affords evidence of the purity and simplicity of 
his character. The correspondence with Mary Leadbeater, in which 
he so naturally assumes the demure phrase and conversation of Quaker- 
ism, does him honour for its artless sincerity. His devotion to the 
study of botany — evidences of which are scattered through his poems-^ 
was also the mark of a simple mind. A naturalist is, with rare excepr- 
tions, a good man. Crabbe was always a friend to fiction, and what 
may excite surprise, not confined to the more classic, he devoured 
eagerly, his package from London, of all the productions of the season. 
He found something in the poorest : a great writer is not always the 
severest critic. He was eminently the man of private life, — the kind 
father, the constant friend ; and ever ready to the call of the poor, he 
was loved by all. It was a melancholy day at his village of Trow- 
bridge, when in 1832 Crabbe, at the advanced age of seventy-eight, 
died, full of years and honour. 

This slight sketch of the life of Crabbe has been given for its illus- 
tration of the spirit of his poetry. The gentler traits of his poetical 
characters were always drawn from himself. As we are naturally led, 
in reading the plays of Sbakspeare, to distinguish the more human 
emotions of common life rather than the high bursts of passion, and 
weave them into the history of the dramatist, so the disposition of 
Crabbe may be truly gathered from his verse. There is a popular idea 
that our author deals only in the severer traits of nature ; that he is 
ever groping in poor-houses and dungeons, among the vicious and 
unfortunate ; that his pages abound with harshness and gloom ; that he 
pictures only the penseroso of life in its most repulsive aspect — This is 
not the character of the great poet of actual life. He has been more 
just to nature. In his moral anatomy of society, he has laid bare many 
errors and misfortunes of the species. He has painted life as it came 
before him, and never violated truth for sickly sentiment. He hsts 
drawn a portion of society — the village poor — as they truly exist. But 
he has found too *^ the soul of goodness in things evil.*' — The tares and 
wheat of this world spring up together, and in whatever rank of men 
there must be much good. No one observes this truth more than our 
poet ; and in his darkest pictures we have gleams of the kindliest 
virtues. The severity of Crabbe s muse consists in a faithful portraiture 
of nature. If man is not always happy, it is not the poet's fault. 
There is too much of sober reality in lif^ to make the picture other 
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than it is. This Crabbe knows. Tor he writes of scenes under liia own 
observation. He lived amiilst the people be describes. Felt their little 
occasional joya, and saddened over their many misfortunes. But in 
the gloomiest character be never " oversteps the modesty of nature." 
He does not accumulate horrors for effect. He has no extravagant 
and unnatural heroes pouring forth their morbid Gentiracnt in his pages. 
There is no sickly aSectation, but a pure and healthy portrait of life, — 
of life it may be in its unhappic^t, but in its least artificial development, 
nrbere society bas done little to alter its rough uneducated tones, where 
the actual feelings and passions of man may be traced at every footstep. 
In our analysis of the poetry of Crabbe, ye would first notice his 
originality. He struck out for himself a new walk in literature. Other 
poets had dwelt in fiction, and spoken the language of imagination. 
They had reviewed the relations of society, and mastered life in its 
general aspect. From their retirement they had watched the charac- 
ters of men and moralized over their foibles. Their round of observa- 
tion had at length grown familiar, and in fact seemed destined for ever 
to copy the same features, and repeat the same sentiments. If they at 
limes extended their view from the court and town, to the scenes of the 
-Country, it was to clothe the inhabitants in the imaginary simplicity of 
shepherds and shepherdesses as innocent and simple, and quite as 

■ characterless as their flocks. The conventional qualities of Damons, 
Strcphons, and Chloes, had been stereotyped in verse, till the reader 
was wearied with the repetition. Crabbe was the first to break this 

' chain of studied refinements. He turned the waters of poetry from the 
worn-out ground of letters to the fresh and uncultivateij soil. Long 
Jjcfore the lake school appeared, he had taught the world poetry might 
descend to the philosophy of common life, might enter into the sympa- 
thies and hopes of man, might be familiar with his most ordinary 
emotions without losing the least of its lofly energy. He was the first 
poet of the poor. He first carried the light of poetry into the rude 
cabin of the villager, and recorded the humble history of poverty. No 
other author, ancient or modern, can supply the peculiar place of 
Crabbe. He stands distinct from every other class of writers. 

A chief clement of the interest of our author lies in the spirit of 

. Jiumanity breathed through his verse, — In the fine phrase of Shakepeare 
" all his senses have but human conditions." He loves man purely as 

'man. He suffers no prejudice to divert his philanthropy. He has the 
true feeling of sympathy for life. We constantly meet with traits of 
unmingled charity in his writings. He recognises the humblest joys 
and sorrows of existence. With such passages as the following, we 
wonder that he could ever be thought only stern and forbidding. It is 
highly characteristic of his kindly feeling for all that conduces to vir- 
tuous happiness,, however lowly. He is describing a village 
' The Parish Register :' 

" Here on > Sunday eve, when sertice enilj, 
Meet and rejoEce a facnilj of frienib ; 
, All speak alauil, are bappy and are free. 

And glnd tlicy leem, and gaily iJaey agree. 

Whit, though futidioui eBi> may ihun the ipeecb, 
Where all are talkers, and nheie nans tan leaeh - 
Where ilill the nelcame and llio wordi are old, 
-. ., ^ And the Mine itories 4re for eter told : 
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Yet there is joy, that bunting from the heart. 
Prompts the glad tongue these nothings to impart ; 
That forms these ton^ of gladness we despise. 
That lifts their steps, that sparkles in their eyes ; 
That talks or laughs or runs or shouts or plays, 
And speaks in all their looks and all their ways.** 

Let no one complain of Crabbe*s severity and gloom. With ine first 
power as a moral poet, his nature is never satiric. We may believe 
him when In one of his occasional pieces he says : 

** I love not the satiric Muse : 
No man on earth would I abuse ; 
'Nor with empoison'd verses grieve 
The most offending son of Eve.'*— 

Crabbe*s forte is description. He excels in drawing the minutite of 
a picture. He does not depend for success on a few great outlines, but 
on repeated touches. He particularizes every feature till we have the 
whole scene vividly before us. He brings the subject fully out upon 
the canvass. Every circumstance tells.-— As in the paintings of WiHsie, 
nothing is neglected. The sketch of the parish poor-house in ' The 
Village/ is a well-known example. As a more incidental instance of 
this power of picturesque illustration, there is a brief narrative of a 
baptism which occurs in ^ The Parish Register :' 

** Her boy was bom,— no lads nor lasses came 
To grace the rite or give the child a name ; 
No grave conceited nurse, of office proud. 
Bore the young Christian roaring through the crowd : 
In a small chamber was my office done. 
Where blinks through paper*d panes the setting sun ! 
Where noisy sparrows, perch'd on penthouse near. 
Chirp timeless joy and mock the frequent tear ; 
Bats on their webby wings in darkness move^ 
And feebly shriek their melancholy love.'* 

The latter portion of this passage is in the spirit of Gray, and we are 
closely reminded of a line in the Elegy, where is described so vividly, 

" The swallow twittering on the straw-built shed ;*' 

but Crabbe has connected the inanimate picture with living nature by 
the contrast in his verse. 

It is time that we should approach one of the higher qualities of our 
poet. He is a powerful master of pathos. Gifford, alluding to a por- 
tion of ' The Borough,' remarks, <* Longinus somewhere mentions, that 
it was a question among the critics of his age, whether the sublime 
could be produced by tenderness. If this question had not been already 
determined^ this history would have gone &r to bring it to a decision." 
The praise is just. It is a simple tale of real life. A village maiden 
is betrothed to her lover. Prudence deters them from marriage, till he 
had gained a competence from the sea. He makes one voyage more 
for the last, but before he returned, disease had seized upon his consti- 
tution, and he reaches home— to die: 

" Still long she nursed him : tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchanged,^ and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away; « 
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With him she pvay -d, to him his Bible read. 
Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head; 
She came with smiles, the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sighed ; alone, she shed the tear ; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One day he lighter seem'd, and they forgot 
The care, the dreads the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness^ and seem'd to think. 
Yet said not so — ' Perhaps he will not sink :* 
A sudden brightness in his look appear'd, 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard :— - 
She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his chair ; 
Lively he seem'd, and spoke of all he kaew, 
The friendly many, and the favourite few ; 
Nor one that da> did he to mind recall 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people — death has made them dear. 
He named his friend, but then his hand she press'd. 
And fondly whispered, * Thou must go to rest ;' 
' I go^' he said ; but as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the soundy 
Then gazed afiTrighten'd ; but she caught a last 
A dying look of love, — and all was past ) 

She placed a decent stone his grave above. 
Neatly engpraved — an offering of her love ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed. 
Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 
She would have grieved, had friends presumed to spare 
The least assistance — Hwas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms^ in long abstracted fit ; 
But if observer pass, will take her round. 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and thus her hour emj^oy. 
While visions please her, and while woes destrc^." 

^ With all true poets, Crabbe is not merely a moral, but a religious 
author. For poets at the present day to omit this grand feature of maa 
and his relations, in that view of his character and principles which, 
poetry must embody, is to struggle against the whole sense of truth, 
and, apart from the want of piety, must betray the awkwardness of an 
imperfect work. All great poems have been based upon the nationial 
faith ; from Homer and the Athenian tragedies, to Milton, and latest 
of all, Wordsworth, religion has formed the groundwork . of geniune 
poetry. There may be light and frivolous verse, but unhallowed poetry . 
is a contradiction in terms. There is something cold and heartless in 
that portrait of life, which omits its most important feature, — ^its rela* 
tion to eternity. The very happiness of such a picture is unsatisfying 
but its sorrow, unalleviated by hope, is cheerless indeed. There is a 
cruel mockery in exposing the woes and sufferings of lifep without the 
antidote to the baneful misery ; in conducting weary existence to its - 
close, without a joy in this world or a hope for the next. No such 
barren moralist is Crabbe. Virtue may be unrewarded hear^ but it will 
be recompensed hereafter; and we are directed to the consolation. 
Religion is never obtruded on the attention, but its hallowed influence 
is constantly experienced. 

It has been objected against Crabbe that he has modelled himself 
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after Pope; and he has been considered by some — ignorant of the true 
character of his writings'^— but a mere imitator. Horace Smith has fa- 
voured this injustice by a note to the * Rejected Addresses/ where, merely 
for the sake of the point, Crabbe is characterized atr '< Pope in worsted 
stockings." It is not the first instance in which truth has been sacri- 
ficed to a witticism. No intelligent reader of their poetry can confound 
the difierent merits of Pope and Crabbe. They belong to independent 
schools. The excellence of one consists in the perfection of the artificial^ ' 
the merit of the other lies in the purer love of the natural. Pop& 
reflects the nice shades of a court life, and adapts himself to the polished 
society around him. He lives among lords and ladies. He penetrates 
beneath the surface of character, but it is within the circle of a court, and 
after a classical model. Out of Queen Anne*s reign he would have 
been nothing. We can form no idea of htm removed from the wits and 
gentlemen of his day. He is a master of elegance, and has power aft & 
satirist ; can dilate upon the virtues of Atticus, or heighten the crimes 
of Atossa. He oan follow where one has gone before. He can revive 
the felicity of Horace, or the vehemence of Juvenal. Oat of the track, 
of the artificial, the conventional, he is nothing ; within it he reigns ^ 
supreme. Crabbe is of an6ther order. He has no model to copy aften. • 
He throws himself upon a subject that derives no aid from romance or- 
classic association. He paints the least popular part of society. He 
has to overcome a powerful prejudice against his characters. He 
struggles where art can avail him little ; where his whole success must ' 
depend upon nature. His personages have nothing in them to please 
the taste, or enlist the fancy of the polished. They come before us at 
every disadvantage. They are out of the pale of good society. They* 
have no relish of high life to add interest to their virtues, or throw a 
softening shadow over their crimes. They do not belong to the court; 
standard. According to Touchstone's scale tbey would infallibly be 
condemned : ** If thou never wast at court, thou art in a parlous state^ 
shepherd I" But they have something in their composition prior te 
and independent of this artificial excitement. They are vigorous spe<^» 
mens of human nature in its elementary traits, and have their whole 
charm in being simply men. ' They interest us as they feel and suffer;^ 
as they truly exist in themselves, not as they act in an outward pageant*. 
They have the feelings and passions of the species, and their example 
comes home to our own breasts. It is in this respect that " one toucBt 
of nature makes the whole world kin.*' The artificial must be content' 
with admiration; the natural claims our sympathy. This is the dffi-- 
tinction. Pope tickles the sense with fine periods,, or gains the fancy 
by a sparkling picture ; while Crabbe leaves an impression on the heart** 
There may not be a single line to be quoted for its brilliancy, like a 
finished couplet of Pope ; but the passage from our author shall convey 
a force and reality, the bard of Twickenham— *were he twice the master 
of art he is^-could never attain. 




lOBN A. D. 1760.— DIID A. D. 1630. 

Mr Hazlitt was the son of a dissenting minister at Wern in 
Shropshire. His family was originally from the north of Ireland. He 
was educated at the Unitarian academy at Hackney. " Here," sajB 
the writer of ' Recollections of the late William Hazlitt' in the New 
Monthly Magazine, " he went through the usual books in classics, &C. 
but, though a good reasoner, when he chose, he was, I believe, no 
mathematician. From Hackney he returned to Shropshire, where he 
entered upon a desultory course of reading, limiting his attention chiefly 
to writers on morals and metaphysics — to Berkeley, Mandeville, HobbeSi 
Bacon, Edwards, Bishop Butler, and others. His original ambition 
was to excel as a writer on metaphysieal subjects, and the bios of his 
mind was towards them to the last, in common with poetry and paint- 
ing. He has written, at different times, on all; and 1 am sure never 
touched a subject that he did not, in some respects, both illumiDate and 

' Nullum quod tetigit non omavil.' 

" When it grew necessary to adopt a profession, he elected to become 
a painter. The sight of some pictures of the old masters iiriit generated 
this impulse in his mind, and he lost no time, aller having once resolved 
upon his course, to set to work as an artist. I never heard that he had 
any regular master. He comnnenced copying ancient pictures, and 
making some few studies from natural objects, 1 believe, as soon as lita 
brushes and canvasses were purchased. His mind was prepared before- 
hand by a deep and growing admiration for what was esceltent in art. 
He had a natural and almost instinctive sense of tlie beautiful, both in 
form and colour ; and thought — too hastily, perhaps — that to apprehend 
what was good in painting was the principal step towards accomplish- 
ment. But painting demands long and laborious study; a perpetual 
and tedious reference to proportions ; a knowledge of mechanism and 
trick (so to speak,) which can only be acquired by long practice, 
Hailitt, who saw the extreme point almost at lirst, found his hand fall 
infinitely short of what he had determined it should accomplish. Art 
is a flower which unfolds itself gradually to most eyes; and thus does 
not daunt by its extreme and nubile beauties the enthusiasm of the 
tyros who come to practise it; but Hazlitt saw too far at the outset, 
and speedily gave up his efforts in despair. During the time that he 
was studying, however, he made a few copies from the old masters, 
principally from RafTaelle and Titian. Must of these he was obliged 
at different times to part with, but he did so reluctantly, and it pleased 
him to recur to them, to talk of them. They were memorials uf old 
times, when he was full of hope; and they were, moreover, testimonials 
of the only triumphs which he had been able to achieve in the art that 
he had loved — and left I 

" I do not know the exact time at which Mr Hazlitt came to Lon- 
don, but it was between 1798 and 1804. On his first arrival he resided 
with his brother, who had a. house io Great liussell street; but, when 
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the peace of Amiens took place, he went to Paris, and, during the short 
interval of quiet that then occurred, studied regularly in the Louvre. 
On his return to England he continued to live with his brother, I 
believe, until his marriage with the sister of Dr Stoddart. Soon after 
this event, he established himself in a small house in Westminster. 
This house was remarkable for having been formerly occupied by— - 
Milton ; it was an old-fashioned place, but it had one pleasant good- 
sized room, that overlooked the garden of Mr Jeremy Bentham. Dur- 
ing this period Hazlitt wrote his essay on *The Principles of Human 
Action ;' he also abridged (1807) and wrote an introduction to ' Tuck* 
er's Light of Nature,' a book to which Paley confesses his obligations ; 
he published, (1812) *The Eloquence of the British Senate;* an English 
Grammar; and contributed successively to the Times and the Morning- 
Chronicle newspapers. He projected also an extensive metaphysical 
work ; but evidently gave it up and turned his attention to more attrac- 
tive subjects. He became theatrical critic for the Morning Chronicle, 
(1814) and was the first person who insisted strenuously on the 
merits of Kean, the actor ; and he wrote, at intervals, various papers 
on art in the * Encyclopssdia Britannica^' and elsewhere. The article 
on Painting, more especially, in the last-named work is from his pen. 

*<In 1816 he published his essays called the ^ Round Table ;' in 1817 
his * Characters of Shakspeare*s Plays ;' and in the same, or the next 
year, lectured to full audiences at the Surrey Institution. He read hiff 
lectures in an abrupt yet somewhat monotonous voice, but they were 
very effective. If he failed in communicating, by his manner, the 
lighter graces of his authors, he established their graver beauties, and 
impressed on his auditors a due sense of their power. He was a great 
talker, when it was his cue to talk, and I have never known one more 
amusing. If he uttered fewer words than Mr Coleridge, or expatiated 
less, he developed his ideas more distinctly, and I think exhibited as 
many of them. The difference between these two was well expressed 

by I forget who, and was afterwards adopted by Mr de Quincy, 

in his ' Confessions of an Opium Eater.' Coleridge, he said, was a 
subtle and Hazlitt an acute thinker. There was the same distinction 
between them as between the alchymist and the regular professor of 
chemistry. This judgment, however, is too hard upon Mr Coleridge^ 
who, if he soars too frequently in ' mid-air,' and traverses the r^ion» 
of Mesmerism and astrology, can also descend upon the earth and 
reason like a philosopher." 

In 1825 Mr Hazlitt visited France and Italy. In 1828 he published 
his largest work, ' The Life of Napoleon,' in 4 vols. 8vo. Besides the 
works above enumerated, he contributed largely to various periodical* 
works. His death, which occurred in Frith street, Soho, on the 18tk 
of September, 18-SO, was occasioned by an organic disease of the 
stomach. He retained the entire possession of his faculties to the 
last. Soon after his death, a character of him appeared in the Atlas ; 
from which the following are extracts :— *' All our contemporaries^ 
have mistaken, or otherwise failed to appreciate duly, the charac- 
ter of William Hazlitt. His memory is entitled to justice, of whicb 
he. had but little when living. He was not the sort of man to 
whom justice could have been done effectually, for there was a way- 
wardness in him that was sure to upset the cup before the wine was 
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emptied. Perhaps it is the nature of geDius— and he had an abundant 
share — to make its own circumstances, and to make them, too, of the 
troubled cast. He made a name at little cost, and preserved it indif- 
ferently, as if it were to show the greatness of his powers, that could 
sustain without effort what the toil of others could not accomplish. 
Had he chosen to labour at the improvement of the faculties he had, 
and the enlargement of their ^plication, there would be little need to 
inquire iuto the mysteries of his moral constitution. To those who 
knew him best he was the greatest marvel. They saw what the world 
could not see, the strangest combinations and the most perplexing con- 
tradictions. It is said that accident made Hazlitt a writer. He was 
originally a painter, or pursued his earliest studies with that end in 
view. But his taste was not satisfied with his labours : he never could 
embody his own conceptions, or transfer to the canvass his own prin- 
ciples complete. Instead of practising the art, he expounded it« Con- 
nected with the philosophical examination of painting and sculpture, 
the drama and the theatre came naturally within his inquiries. Into 
these subjects he poured the tide of his luminous mind, and soon 
acquired the reputation of being one of the highest critical anUiorities 
on the drama and the fine arts. He penetrated boldly, and wrote 
graphically ; and whether his opinions were always profound or just, 
you felt that they were dexterously said, and hardly cared to question 
farther. 

. ^' The history of his mind was this : — He commenced with a certain 
stock of ideas, or, more properly, dogmas. These he never renounced, 
and rarely consented to modify. He was an indolent reader, and never 
increased them. To the end they remained with him, and were his 
penates. What he did, then, was out of his own thoughts, and not by 
any process of analysation or comparison of others. Reasoning was all 
iu all with him. He started with a principle, and carried you through 
a chain of inductions admirable and perfect. The only doubt was, 
whether his first position were true. The results were generally incon- 
trovertible. The obstinacy of mind, generated by a stem adherence to 
a few doctrines, which, with inconceivable weakness, he i^lied equally 
to all questions, produced prejudices at last, and prevented him from 
seeing the whole of a topic. He seized upon a feature — perhaps a 
grand one, but still only a pari — and, arguing as if it were the whole, 
l^d the reader frequently into conclusions false as they respected truths 
but true as they respected his view of it. He was deluded by his own 
powers of argument. They were so great, that they made him indif- 
ferent to all other means of greatness. That was his primaiy failing. 
What his enemies called bigotry, was in him habit. It would surprise 
the cursory admirer of Hazlitt's works to learn how little, how very 
little, he actually read throughout his life. The whole action was in 
his mind, which, being thus thrown back upon his own resources, was 
frequently forced into old and beaten tracks over and over again.. The 
2K)sitive truths he originated are compressible into a small compass* 
Sut he repeated himself unconsciously, and always with an air of novelty. 
He thought he was creating, when he was in hct but re«<x>mbining. 
This peculiarity prevented him from progressing with the age. He 
vrjLA of the school that cried down the wisdom of our anceaton ; but 
ttfat was out of a sort of constitutional resistaaoe to £uiaticiini^ and 
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despotism, and not because be was advancing witb the world. He came 
IB with the principles of freedom, and maintained them zealously in the < 
abstract. But he could not, as knowledge accumulated, accumulate 
new stores with it ; nor could he well understand how others could be 
always in motion that way. His habitual distaste for the toil of books, 
arising from hb mental isolation, rendered him unfit for literary labours 
in a professional sense. But necessity forced him to write, whether he 
would or not. The consequence was, that in trying to re-shape old 
materials, or dig up fragments of reflection that might have hitherto 
escaped, he frequently fell into extravagance and mysticism. He has 
written things that resemble the dreams of a disturbed imagination. 
He either did not see his subject clearly, or did not feel it sufficiently 
to make it intelligible. 

"Much has been said of the caustic bitterness of his style when 
occasion demanded it, and the public have not hesitated to ascrii>e it to 
his natural disposition. The inference was hasty and erroneous. 
Hazlitt was mild, even to a child's temper ; he was self-willed, but who 
needed to have drawn out the venom ? Had he been suffered to pur« 
sue his career at his ease, be would not have aflbrded grounds for. 
charging malignity upon him. The malignity grew up elsewhere, and 
extracted from him all the gall that was in his heart. For some unac- 
countable reason, which Hazlitt could never fathom, Blackwood's 
Magazine took an extraordinary pleasure in ridiculing him. They went 
beyond ridicule,— >they made him appear all that was base in public 
and private, until at last his fame became a sort of dangerous notoriety. 
His political and religious opinions were represented in such odious 
colours, that even the booksellers, — our trading ones, — shrunk from the 
publication of his writings, as if they contained jiothing but treason and 
blasphemy. That impression went abroad, and nearly ruined him« 
He attributed it solely to the writers in Blackwood, who painted him 
as a cockney of the worst description, mixing up wickedness with 
namby-pamby. Even Lady Morgan, smarting under his criticism ia 
the Edinburgh Review, followed up the cry in her stupid ^ Book of the 
Boudoir.' It was not surprising that a man of Hazlitt's solitary habits 
should feel and resent this in his brooding moods. He did resent it, 
and fearfully, and the passion of revenge was instilled into his being, 
subdued only by the imperious presence of philosophy. He had strong 
passions and aflections; and they swelled the torrent. Those who 
charge him with evil should pause over the story of his agitabed life. 

" When you were first introduced to Hazlitt, with this previous im- 
pression of his bold character on your mind, you were disappointed or 
astonished to meet an individual, nervous, low-spoken, a;id feeble, who 
lived on tea as a regimen. There was not a particle of energy about 
him ordinarily. His face, when at repose, had none of the marks ot . 
extraordinary intellect, or even of animation. The common expression ; 
was that of pain, or rather the traces left by pain : it was languor and 
inertion. But when he kindled, a flush mantled over his sunken cheeks, 
his eyes lighted up wildly, his chest expanded, he looked like one in-> 
spired, his motions were eloquent, and his whole form partook of the : 
enthusiasm. This is commonly the case with men of genius, but it was.: 
so in a remarkable degree with him. His conversation, generally, wa8<; 
rigged in expressioui exceedingly carelesa as to phraseidogy, and not. 
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always clear in purport. He used Uie mofit familiar words, and, fur 
e-sake, Tell into conventional turns of language, to save himself the 
trouble of CKplanation. This was not ao, however, when he greir 
warmed. Then he soiuetimes mounted into sublime flights. But his 
conversational poivers were, at tlte best, below bis literary capacity. 

" As a periodical writer, for ttie reasons we have stated, Hazlilt visa 
unable to sustain any rank. The best articles of that kind, for which 
we are indebted to his pen, are to be found in the Edinburgh Review, 
where he had scope to enlarge upon bis principles of taste and htg 
political theories. Of his dramatic criticisms it may be reinarkeJ, that 
they cannot claim to be considered as being com pre lien si ve. He could 
not read enough to make them so. But they are acute, sound, and ia 
a. philosophical spirit. Few had a bigber zest for the poetry of the 
drama, but he did not permit it to develope itself freely. He warped 
and narrowed it. Taking a single point of beauty, he followed it up 
ioto all its aspects, but had no relish for judging by the context. His 
criticisms on the fine arts are more elaborate and liberal. There all 
was contemplation, and be could master it. The subject required no 
aids from drudgery in the library, and happened to fall in felicitously 
with bis tastes. 

" But the work by which Hazlitt will be remembered, and through 
which he desired to transmit his name and his opinions to posterity, ii 
his ' Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.' It was the greatest undertaking in 
which he ever engaged. It exhibits bis powerful mind in a. position 
most favourable fur its display; and presents an imperishable record of 
the strength and versatility of his genius. As a history, it has the 
merit of rendering narrative subservient to instruction, by making events 
the keys to thought. Hazlitt was too abstract and philosophical for 
the labour of details : hence his work contains so much of fact as is 
necessary to the ends of truth, and may be perused from the beginning 
to the end without inspiring in the reader a. single misgiving that a 
page of matter has been wasted. That h a. merit in an extensive his- 
tory, not to speak of its other bigUer merits, that we have rarely aa 
opportualty of applauding." 

HORN A. D. 17(ifl.— DIED A. D. 1832. 

This eminent philosopher was born in April, 17G6, near Largo, in 
Fifeshire. He was destined, we believe, by bis parents, to follow the 
humble though respectable occupations connected with a small farm and 
milt. But before he reached his twelfth year, he bad attracted consi- 
derable notice by his proueness to calculation and geometrical exercises; 
and he was, in consequence, early mentioned to Professor Kobison of 
Edinburgh, and by him to Profe&aors Playfair and Stewart. They saw 
him in his boyhood, and were much struck by the extraordinary 
powers which he then displayed. After some previous education, 
his parents were induced, in consequence of strong recommendations, 
and of obtaiuing for him the patronage of the earl of Kinooul, to 
enter him a student at the university of St Andrew's. Having passed 
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some time in that ancient seminary, he removed to Edinburgh, in com- 
pany with another youth, destined like himself to obtain a high niche 
in the temple of scientific fame— James Ivory. Whilst a student in 
Edinburgh, he was introduced to, and employed by, Dr Adam Smith, to 
assist the studies of his nephew, Mr Douglas, afterwards Lord Reston. 
Disliking the church, for which, we believe, he had been intended by 
his parents, he proceeded to London, afler completing the usual course 
of study in Edinburgh. He carried with him some recommendatory 
letters from Dr Smith ; and we recollect to have heard him mention, 
that one of the most pressing injunctions with which he was honoured 
by this illustrious philosopher, was to be sure, if the person to whom he 
was to present himself was an author, to read his book before approach- 
ing him, so as to be able to speak of it, if there should be a fit opportu- 
nity. His earliest employment in the capital, as a literary adventurer, 
was derived from the late Dr William Thompson, the author of many 
and various works, all of which, with the exception of his * Life of Phi- 
lip the Third,' have fallen into oblivion. Dr Thompson's ready pen 
was often used for others, who took or got the merit of his labours ; and 
if we recollect rightly, he employed Mr Leslie in writing or correcting 
notes, for an edition of the Bible with notes, then publishing in numbers, 
under some popular theological name. But Mr Leslie's first important 
undertaking was a translation of Bufibn's ' Natural History of Birds,' 
which was published in 1793, in nine octavo volumes. The sum he 
received for it laid the foundation of that pecuniary independence which, 
unlike many other men of genius, his prudent habits fortunately enabled 
him early to attain. The preface to this work, which was published 
anonymously, is characterised by all the peculiarities of his later style ; 
but it also bespeaks a mind of great native vigour, and lofty conceptions, 
strongly touched with admiration for the sublime and the grand in nature 
and science. Some time afterwards he proceeded to the United States 
of America, as a tutor to one of the distinguished family of the Ran- 
dolphs ; and after his return to Britain he engaged with the late Mr 
Thomas Wedgwood to accompany him to the. continent, various parts of 
which he visited with that accomplished person, whose early death he 
ever lamented as a loss to science and to his country. 

At what period Mr Leslie first struck into that brilliant field of inquiry 
where he became so conspicuous for his masterly experiments and strik- 
ing discoveries regarding radiant heat, and the connection between 
light and heat, we are unable to say ; but his difi*erential thermometer — 
one of the most beautiful and delicate instruments that inductive genius 
ever contrived as a help to experimental inquiry, and which rewarded 
its author by its happy ministry to the success of some of his finest 
experiments — must have been invented before the year 1800 ; as it was 
described, we think, in Nicholson's * Philosophical Journal' some time 
during that year. The results of those fine inquiries, in which he was 
so much aided by this exquisite instrument, were published to the world 
in 1804, in his celebrated 'Essay on the Nature and Propagation of 
Heat.' The experimental devices and remarkable discoveries which 
dbtinguish this publication, far more than atone for its great defects of 
method, its very questionable theories, and its transgressions against 
that simplicity of style which its aspiring author rather spumed than 
was unable to exemplify; but which must be alloiyed to be a quality 
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-peculiarly indispensablie to the communication of scientific knowledge. 
The work was honoured, in the following year, by the unanimous adju- 
dication to its author, by the council of the Royal society, of the Rum- 
ford medals, appropriated to reward discoveries in that province whose 
-nature and limits he had so much illustrated and extended. 

The year just alluded to (1805) must, on other accounts, be ever 
viewed as memorable in the history of Mr Leslie's life, and we fear wte 
must add, in the history of ecclesiastical persecution of the followers of 
-science. It was in this year that he was elected to the Mathematical chair 
in the university of Edinburgh, and that the church-courts were disturbed 
and contaminated by an unwarrantable attempt to annul that election. 
But we gladly pass from this humiliating exhibition, to pursue the more 
grateful theme furnished by that course of experimental discovery, by 
which Mr Leslie conferred new lustre on that celebrated seminary, hoiA 
whidi some misguided sons of the church would have cast him forth as 
an unworthy intruder. It was in 1810, we think, that he arrived, 
through the assistance of another of his ingenious contrivances— his 
hygrometer — at the discovery of that singularly beantiiiil process of 
artificial congelation which enabled him to convert water and mercury 
into ice. We happened to witness the consummation of the discovery — 
at least, of the performance of one of the first successful repetitions of 
the process by which it was effected ; and we shall never forget the joy 
and elation which beamed on the face of the discoverer, as, with his 
characteristic good nature, he patiently explained the steps by which he 
had been led to it. We felt, on looking at, and listening to him — albeit 
not happy in the verbal exposition even of his own discoveries— how 
noble and elevating must be the satisfaction derived from thus acquiring 
a mastery over the powers of nature, and enabling man^ weak and finite 
as he is, to reproduce some of her wondrous works. 

Mr Leslie was removed to the chair of Natural Philosophy in 181 9» 
on the death of Professor Playfair. He had previously published his 

* Elements of Geometry,' and an ' Account of Experiments and Instru- 
ments depending on the relation of Air to Heat and Moisture.' Of his 

* Elements of Natural Philosophy,' afterwards compiled for the use t£ 
his class, only one volume has been published. He wrote, besides the 
works mentioned, som^ admirable articles in the ' Edinburgh Review,' 
and several very valuable treatises on different branches of physics, in 
the Supplement to the * Encyclopeedia Britannica.' His last, and cer- 
tainly one of his best and most interesting compositions, was a ' Discourse 
on the History of Mathematical and Physical Science,' during the 
eighteenth century, prefixed to the seventh edition, of that national 
Enc3'clopaedia. He received the honour of knighthood, in the year of 
his death, on the suggestion, we believe, of the Lord-Chancellor. 

It would be impossible, we think, for any intelligent and well-consti- 
tuted mind to review the labours of this distinguished man, without a 
strong feeling of admlratiofi for his inventive genius and vigorous powers, 
and of respect for that extensive knowledge, which his active curiosity, 
his various reading, and his happy memory had enabled him to attain. 
Some few of his contemporaries in the same walks of science may have 
excelled him in profundity of understanding, in philosophical caution, 
and in logical accuracy ; but we doubt if any surpassed him, whilst he 
must be allowed to have surpassed Biftny in. tbat. creative &oulty— ^Ae 
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of the Iifghest and rarest of nature's gifts — ^which leads and is necessary 
to discovery, though not all-sufficient of itself for the formation of safe 
conclusions; or in that subtilty and reach of discernment which seizes 
the finest and least obvious relations among the objects of science — which 
elicits the bidden secrets of nature, and ministers to new combinations 
of her powers. There imsii0||»me flaws, it must be allowed, in the mind 
of this memorable person. 'He strangely undervalued some branches ^f 
philosophical inquiry of high importance in the circle of human know- 
ledge. His credulity in matters of ordinary life was, to say the least of 
it, as conspicuous as his tendency to scepticism in science. It has beeii 
profoundly remarked by Mr Dugald Stewart, that " though the mathe- 
matician may be prevented, in his own pursuits, from going far astray, 
by the absurdities to which his errors lead him, he is seldom apt to be 
revolted by absurd conclusions in other matters." Thus, even in phy- 
sics, he adds, '^ mathematicians have been led to acquiesce in conclusions 
which appear ludicrous to men of difierent habits.*' Something of the 
same kind was observable in the mind of this dist&iguished mathemati- 
cian, for such also he was. He was apt, too, to run into some startling 
hypotheses, from an unwarrantable application of mathematical principles 
to subjects altogether foreign to them ; as when he finds an analogy 
between circulating decimals and the lengthened cycles of the seasons. 
In all his writings, with the exception, perhaps, of his last considerable 
performance — even in the sober field of pure mathematics — there is a 
constant straining after *^ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,^' 
and a love of abstract, and figurative, and novel modes of expression^ 
which has exposed them to just criticism by impartial judges, and to 
some puny fault-finding, by others more willing to carp at defects than 
to point out the merits which redeem them. But when even severe 
criticism has said its worst, it must be allowed that genius has struck its 
captivating impress, deep and wide, over all his works. His more airy 
speculations may be thrown aside or condemned ; but his exquisite 
instruments, and his original and beautiful experimental combinations, 
will ever attest the fruitfulness of his mind, and continue to act as helps 
to further discovery. We have already alluded to the extent and excur- 
siveness of his reading. It is rare, indeed, to find a man of so much 
invention, and who himself valued the inventive above all the other 
powers, possessing so vast a store of learned and curious information. 
His reading extended to every nook and corner, however obscure, which 
books have touched upon. He was a lover, too, and that in no ordinary 
degree, of what is commonly called anecdote. Though he did not shine 
in mixed society, and was latterly unfitted, by a considerable degree of 
deafness, for enjoying it, his conversation, when seated with one or two, 
was highly entertaining. It had no wit, little repartee, and no finfe 
turns of any kind, but it had a strongly original and racy cast, and was 
replete with striking remarks and curious information. " 

Our readers will have perceived, that, much as we admire the genids 
and talents of the subject of this hasty: sketch, we are not writing an 
indiscriminate eulogy upon his mind and character. His memory 
requires nothing such to insure due concern for his loss, or to assuage 
the feelings of surviving friends. He had faults, no doubt, as all '* of 
woman bom " have ; and we have heard enough of thekn in our time 
firom some who> it may be> have moret He had prejudices; of which it 
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would have been better to be rid : lie was not over cbarituble in bis 
s of liuman virtue ; and he was not quite so ready, on all occasione,: 
to do justice to kindred merit as was to be expected in so ardent a wof 
shipper of genius. But his faults were far more than compensated by 
his many good qualities; — by his constant equanimity, his cheerfulness) 
bis simplicity of charaeter almost infantile, his straightforwardness, his 
perfect freedom from affectation, and, above all, his unconquerable good 
nature. He was, indeed, one of the most placable of human b°ings ; 
and if, as has been thought, he generally had a steady eye, in liis worldly 
course, to his own interest, it cannot be denied that he was, notwith- 
standing, a warm and good friend, and a relation on whose affectionate 
assistance a firm reliance could ever be placed.' 



Settms 3Bcnti&am. 

BORN A. D. I7'17.— HIED A, D. 18S3. 

This celebrated philosophical wTiter was the son of an attorney, in 
Ked Lion street, Houndsditch, where he was born, on the 15th of 
February, 1747-8. He was, says his friend and biographer, Dr South- 
wood Smith, a precocious child ; at the age of five he had read Rapiu's 
'History of England,' and acquired a knowledge of musical notes. 
Such too was the contemplative turn of bis mind, and the clearness and 
accuracy of his observations, that he had, at this time, acquired the 
name of ' the philosopher,' amongst the members of his family. He had 
read Teleniaque, in French, at the age of seven ; and at eight waa 
placed at Westminster school, where he soon became distinguished. 
During one of bis vacations he read Helvetius's celebrated work oa 
the mind. He was admitted, in h is fourteenth year, of Queen's college, 
Oxford ; where he is said, in public disputations in the common-hall, to 
have excited, by the acuteness of his observations, the precision of his 
terms, and the logical correctness of bis inductions, the surprise and 
admiration of all who heard him. At sixteen, he proceeded B. A.; and, 
at twenty, M.A. ; being the youngest graduate who, at that time, 
(1767,) had been known at either of the universities. An occurrence 
at Oxford, as related in his own words, will illustrate the acuteness of 
his perception, and a portion of h is moral character which became more 
strongly developed in after-lifi! : — " Of the university of Oxford 1 had 
sot long been a member, when, by a decree of the Vice-chancellor io 
Jiis court, five students were, under the name of Methodists, expelled 
from it. Heresy and frequentation of conventicles were the only oHences 
charged upon them. Taking the word conventicle for the place uf 
meeting — these conventicles were so many private rooms, the small 
apartments of the several poor students ; for poor they were. The 
congregation consisted of these same poor and too pious students, with 
the occasional addition of one and the same ancient female. The offence 
consisted in neither more nor less than the reading and talking over the 
Bible. The heresy consisted in this — viz,, that, upon being, by pei 
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som sent 4o Examine tliem, questioned on the subject of the Thirty-nine 
Cfaureh of England Articles, ^he sense which they put upon - these 
Articles was found to be in some instances different from the sense put 
upon these same Articles by those their interrogators/* — After having 
ferctbly depicted the iniquity of this sentence) h$ proceeds thus : — *^ 6y 
tiie sentence by which those readers of the Bible were thus expelled 
finom the university, that affection which at its entrance had glowed 
with so sincere a fervour — my reverence for the church of England, her 
doctrine, her discipline, her universities, her ordinances, was expelled 
from my youthful breast. I read the controversy ; I studied it ; and, 
with whatsoever reluctance, I could not but acknowledge the case to 
stand exactly as above. Not long after— (for at my entrance, that im- 
maturity of age, which had excused me from the obligation of signa- 
ture, had excused me from the necessity of perjury) — not long after 
came the time for the attaching my signature to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Understanding that of such signature the effect and sole object was— 
the declaring, after reflection, with solemnity and upon record, that the 
propositions therein contained were> in my opinion, every one of them 
true ; what seemed to me a matter of duty was, to examine them in 
that view, in order to see whether that were really the case. The 
examination was unfortunate. In some of them, no meaning at all 
could I find ; in others, no meaning but one, which, in my eyes, was 
but too plainly irreconcileabje either to reason or to scripture. Com- 
municating my distress to some of my fellow collegiates, I found them 
sharers in it. Upon inquiry, it was found that among the fellows of 
the college there was otie to whose office it belonged^ among other 
things, to remove all such scruples. We repaired to him with fear and 
trembling. His answer was cold ; and the substance of it was, — ^that 
it was not for uninformed youths, such as we, to presume to set up our 
private judgments against a public one, formed by some of the holiest 
as well as best and wisest men that ever lived. When, out of the 
multitude of his attendants, Jesus chose twelve for his apostles, by the 
men in office he was declared to be possessed by a devil ; by his own 
friends, at the same time, he was set down for mad. The like fate, 
were my conscience to have showed itself more scrupulous than that 
of the official casuist, was before my eyes. Before the eyes of Jesus 
stood a comforter— -his Father — an Almighty one. Before my weak 
eyes stood no comforter. In my father, in whom in other cases I might 
have looked for a comforter, I saw nothing but a tormentor : by my 
ill-timed scruples, and the public disgrace that would have been the 
consequence, his fondest hopes would have been blasted, the expenses 
he had bestowed on my education bestowed in vain. To him I durst 
not so much as confess those scruples. I signed : but by the view I 
found myself forced to take of the whole business, such an impression 
was made, as will never depart from me but with life." 

Being destined for the legal profession, he attended the celebrated 
Vinerian lectures of Sir William Blackstone, having previously become 
a student of Lincoln's Inn. " By the command of a father," he says, 
in his < Indications respecting Lord Eldon,' *' I entered into the pro- 
fession ; and, in the year 1772, or thereabouts, was called to the bar. 
Not long after, having drawn a bill in Equity, I had to defend it against 
exceptions before a master in Chancery. * We shall have to attend on 
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MKb ft day/ said the solicitor to me, naming a Say a^ week or bo di(»» 
taat; ^ warrants for oar attenrdanee will be taken out for two interven-* 
ife^'days ; but it is not cnstonoaiy to attend before the third/ What I 
lt«med afterward was---that though no attendance more than one was^ 
€fv«r bestowed, three were on every occasion regularly charged for ; for 
eae& of the two falsely pretended attendances, the client being by the 
sotibitor charged with a fee for himself, as also with a fee of Gs. 8d. paid 
liy him to the master; the consequence was — that for erery attendanccy 
the master, instead of 6s. dd., received dSi ; and that, even if inclined>^ 
JM solicitor durst omit taking out the three warrants instead of one, for 
fear of the not-to-be-hazarded displeasure of that subordinate judge and 
bis superiors^ True it is> the solicitor is not under any obligation thus 
to charge his client for work not done. He is however, sure of indem- 
nity in doing so : it is accordingly done of course. These things, and 
others of the same complexion, in such immense abundance, determined 
me to quit the profession ; and, as soon as I could obtain my father'^ 
permission, I did so : I found it more to my taste to endeavour, as I 
iiave been doing ever since, to put an end to them, than to profit by 
them." 

Between Mr Bentham's eoming of age, and the commencement of 
the French Revolution — a period of nearly twenty years — he was thrice- 
ott the continent, and each time resided chiefly in Paris. In his second 
visit to the Grallic capital, he formed an acquaintance with the celebrated- 
bat unfortunate Brissot, then better known by the name, of Wanviile,; 
aiKl who soon after that period produced the following powerful sketch 
of him : — " If the reader has ever endeavoured to pictuie iti his invagi- 
nation those rare men whom Heaven sometimes sends npeo the earth- 
to console mankind for their sufferings, and who, under the imperfoc^' 
tions of the human form, conceal the brightness of an ethereal nature-^-* 
such men, for example, as Howard or Benezet — he may perhaps con«' 
ceive some idea of my friend Bentham. Candour in the countenance^ 
mildness in the looks, serenity upon the brow^ calmness in the language, 
coolness in the movements, imperturbability united with the keenest 
feelings ; such are his qualities. In describing Howard to me one day,- 
be described himself. Howard had devoted himself to the reform of 
prisons, Bentham to that of the laws which peopled those prisons*. 
Howard said nothing, thought of nothing, but prisons ; and to better^ 
their condition, renounced all pleasures, all spectacles. Bentham haft^ 
imitated this illustrious example. Selecting the profession of the law,- 
not with the design of practising it, or of acquiring honoorft and gaining 
money, but for the purpose of penetrating to the roots of the defects in 
the jurisprudence of England — a labyrinth through the intricacies of 
which none but a lawyer can penetrate — and having descended to the 
bottom of this Trophonian cavern, Bentham was desirous, before pro- 
posing his reforms, of rendering himself familiar with the criminal juris-' 
prudence of the other nations of Europe. But the greater number of 
these codes were accessible only in the language of the people whom 
they governed. What difficulties can deter the man who is actuated 
by a desire to promote the public good ? Bentham successively ac- 
quired nearly the whole of those languages. He spoke French well ; he 
iHiderstood the Italian, the Spanish, the German, and I myself saw him 
acquire the Swedish and the Russian. When he had eaamiaed att^ 
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these wrecks of Gothic kury and collected his materialsy he applied him<« ■ 
self to the construction of a systematic plan of civil and criminal law, . 
founded' entirely upon reason, and having for its object the happiness-' 
of the human race.'' 

. His first printed work appeared in 1776, under the title of * A Frag« 
ment on Go^emment,' professing to be an examination of Blackstone's 
Commentaries on that head. In 1778 he published his < View of the 
Hard Labour Bill;' and in 1780 were printed his 'Principles of Morals > 
and Legislation.' In 1787 was published his ' Defence of Usury/ 
showing the impolicy of restraints laid on pecuniary bargains, — a work • 
described by a writer in the Edinburgh Review, a» *' unanswered and 
unanswerable ; and not less admirably reasoned than happily expressed." 
In 1789 he published his * Principles of Morals and Legislation ;' and, 
in the following year, having conceived the idea of making convicts ' 
useful, he made that design public in ' The Panopticon, or the Inspec- 
tion-House/ in which he developed the plan that has since been parti* 
ally adopted in the Penitentiary at Millbank. 

-^ The death of his fother, in 1792, put Mr Bentham in possession of a^ 
fortune, which enabled him to bestow exclusive attention on bis favourite- 
subjects ; and in that year he printed his ' Truth versus Ashurst,' &c. ; • 
and in 1795> 'Supply without Burthen , or Escheat vice Taxation;' to-^^ 
which he prefixed his ' Protest against Law Taxes;'' The great woricy . 
however, by which his name became celebrated throughout Europe, was: 
fated to appear in a foreign language. It was first published in French,' 
at Paris, in three volumes octavo, in the year 1802, under the title of^ 
' Traits de L^islation Civile et Penale ;' having been translated inta' 
that language by the late M. Etienne Dnmont, a Swiss gentleman of- 
great learning and talents. The Edinburgh Reviewers give the follow-' 
ing account of this work: **The plan which Mr Bendiam has chalked' 
out for himself in this undertaking, is more vast and oompr^ensive, we; 
believe, than was ever ventured upon before by the ambition of any one 
individusd. It embraces almost every thing that is important in the 
science of human nature, and not only touches upon all the higher • 
questions of government and legislation, but includes most of the abstract ' 
principles of ethics and metaphysics^ and professes to delineate those > 
important rules by which the finest speculations of philosophy may be 
made to exert their influence on the actual condition of society. M. - 
Dumont has exhibited, in his preface, a short catalogue of the articlee' 
which Mr Bentham has enabled him to finish, by deUvering the manu*^- 
scripts to his custody; aAd declares that they foria but a part of the- 
gigantic system upon which he is still engaged. What. 'Mr Bentham* 
has already executed, is as follows : 1. The general principles of morale 
and legislation ; 2. The principles of law as applicable to civil questions ; ' 
3. The principles of criminal law; 4. A detailed code of criminal law • 
in terminis ; 5. The principles of a code of remuneratory law ; 6. A > 
plan for the organization of the judiciary function ; 7. A complete sys« * 
tern of legal procedure, comprehending the whole law of evidence, and * 
all the forms of litigation ; 8. A system of political economy ; and, 9. * 
A system of tactics for legislative assemblies, or of the rules according 
to which they should be constituted and should conduct their delibera'* • 
tions. There are besides six separate treatises on- ^Invention in the - 
Scteace of Legislation ; on the art of aocoBiBiodating lair to aehasge of^ 
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time or place; on the melhoils of promulgating tlie law,* Ac. The 
present volunies do not b}' any mean^ contain the wliole of these disser- 
tations ; but M. Dumont assures us, that all the uaterials are in his 
hand«, and that he has already brought them into such form and order, 
as to secure their successive publication at no great distance of time. 
The work now before us consists of four principal parts. 1, A gene- 
ral view of tlie principles of legislation, composed in a good degree from 
the 'Inlroduction'formerly published in English in 1769; 3. A general 
sketcli of the complete system of laws which Mr Bentham proposes to 
erect upon those principles; 3. The application of those principles to 
tfae law In civil questions ; and, 4. The application of the same principles 
to the law with regard to crimes. To these are added, three detached 
treatises; one on the establishment of a new sort of house of correction, 
to be called the Panopltque; another on the method of promulgating 
the law ; and the third, on the influence of time and place in questions 
of legislation. From this short account of the contents of this pubiica* 
tion, our readers will easily perceive that the merits of the whole system 
inust depend upon the soundness of the principles upon which it is pro- 
fessedly founded, and that the chsracler of the book must be determined 
in a great degree by the manner in which the first part of it is executed. 
M. Dumont, who has more than the common right of an editor to be 
partial to the work he has brought into the world, is persuaded that this 
publication must make an epocb and a revolution in the science of 
which it treats ; and assures us, that the ' Introduction,' upon the prin- 

■ciples of which it is founded, though not hitherto distinguished by any 
great share of popular applause, is already considered in that light by 
the small number of competent judges by whom its merits have been 
appreciated. To this privilege, he says, Mr Benthani's speculations are 
entitled ; because they hare set tb e example of a new method of philoso- 
phizing in politics and morality ; and because they contain the elements 
of a new system of logic, by means of which ethics and legislation are 
for the first time advanced to the dignity of a science. Tiieae preten- 
sions, it cannot be denied, are sufficiently magnificent; and the confi- 

- deuce with which they are announced, naturally leads us to inquire into 

' the facts by which they are supported. 

"The principle upon which tiie whole ofMr Bcntham's sj-stem depends 

liS) that utility, and utility alone, is the criterion of right and wrong, and 
ought to be the sole object of the legislator. This principle, he admits, 
has often been suggested, and is familiarly recurred to both in action 
and [leliberalion ; but he maintains that it has never been pursued with 
BulficiL-nt steadiness and resolution, and that the necessity of assuming 
it as the exclusive test of our proceedings, has never been sufficiently 
uiitler^tood. There are two principles, he alleges, tliat have been 
admitted to a share of that moral authority which belongs of right 
that of utility alone, and have exercised a control over the conduct and , 
opinions of society, by which legislators have been very frequently mia 
led. Tlie one of these he denominates the ascetic principle, or that 
which enjoins the mortiBcation of the senses as a duly, and proscribe* 
their gratiRcalion as a sin ; and the other, nhich has had a much more 
extensive influence, he calls the principle of sympathy or antipatliy ; 
under which name he coniprehetidB all those systems which pbce the 
basis of morality in the indicatioti^ of a moral sense, or iu the maxims of ^ 
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a rule of right, or which, under any other form of expression, decide 
upon the propriety of human actions by any internal, unaccountable 
feelings, without any view to their consequences. In this place he 
introduces, by way of parenthesis, a technical enumeration of the sources 
and causes of antipathy, of which he reckons six — the repugnance of the 
senses — mortified pride-7-disappointed endeavours, &c He then sets 
himself to show, that these principles have in many instances superseded 
the lawful authority of utility in the laws of most countries ; and imputes 
to this cause the illusion which has led so many legislators to neglect 
the substantial happiness of their country, while they limited all their 
exertions to the promotion of its riches, its power, or its freedom. In 
the next place he combats, with great ability, the arguments of those 
who have affected to consider the principle of utility as a dangerous 
guide for our conduct ; and endeavours to show, that such reasonings 
really amount to a contradiction in terms; since, to say of any action 
that it is hurtful, dangerous, or improper, is just to say that it cannot 
have been adopted upon the principle of utility. As utility is thus 
assumed as the test and standard of action and approbation, and as it 
consists in procuring pleasure, and avoiding pain, Mr Bentham has 
thought it necessary, in this place, to introduce a catalogue of all the 
pleasures and pains of which man is susceptible ; since these, he alleges, 
are the elements of that moral calculation in which the wisdom and the 
duty of legislators and individuals must ultimately be found to consist. 
The simple pleasures of which man is susceptible are fourteen in num- 
ber, and are thus enumerated: — 1. Pleasures of sense; 2. of wealth; 
d. of dexterity ; 4. of good character ; 5. of friendship ; 6. of power ; 
7. of piety; 8. of benevolence; 9. of malevolence; 10. of memory; 
11. of imagination ; 12. of hope; 13. of association ; 14. of relief from 
pain. The pains, our readers will be happy to hear, are only eleven, 
and are almost exactly the counterpart of the pleasures that have now 
been enumerated. The construction of these catalogues, M. Dumont 
considers as by far the greatest improvement that has yet been made in 
the philosophy of human nature. It is chiefly by the fear of pain that 
men are regulated in the choice of their deliberate actions ; and Mr 
Bentham finds that pain may be attached to particular actions in four 
difierent ways : 1. By nature ; 2. by public opinion ; 3. by positive 
enactment ; and, 4i. by the doctrines of religion. Our institutions will 
be perfect when all these different sanctions are in harmony with each 
other." ' 

His next works were: * A Plea for the Constitution ;* * Scotch Reform 
Considered^ with respect to the regulations of the Courts of Justice;' 
* Defence of Economy against Burke;' and * Elements of the art of 
Packing.' In 1812 another of his works, in two volumes octavo, was 
translated into French, and publbhed in Paris, by M. Dumont, under 
the title of 'Theorie des Peines et des Recompenses.' This was fol*^ 
lowed by a tract * On the Law of Evidence ;' ' Swear not at All ;* * Table* 
of Springs of Action ;' and * Chrestomathia : Part I. Explanatory of tk. 
proposed* School for the Extension of the New System of Instruction to- 
the higher Branches of Learning,' 1816. Part 2. being an < Essay on. 
Nomenclature and Classification ; including a critical examination of the- 
Encyclopaedical Table of I^rd Bacon,' 1817. In the year last-men^ 
tionedi he published his * Plan of Parliamentary Reform^' in which he 
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' argues strongly for universal suffrage. He neit publishedy in succession, 
'Papers relative to Codification,' 'The Rationale of Reward,' and his 
'Ciiurch of Eaglandism.' . From 1819 to 1827> several productions of 
.his pen continued to appear at intervals; amongst others, 'The Book 
of Fallacies ;* and in the latter 3^ar Mr Mill published, from his manu- 
scripts, ' The Rationale of Judicial Evidence^H^cially applied to English 
Practice,' in five thick volumes octavo. 

Among the latest pieces which fell from the -pen of this vigorous old 
man, within two years of his death, were : the first volume of a ' Con- 
stitutional Code ;' ' Official aptitude maximised ;' ' Expense Minimised,' 
'Justice and Codification Petitions';' Letter to his French Fel1ow«Citi- 
2ens; Letter to the French Chamber of Peers; and 'Remarks on the 
Bankruptcy bill.' 

Mr Bentham's death took place on the 6th of June, 1882. Among 

the last things which his hand penned, in a book of memoranda, 

'in which he was accustomed to note down any thought or feeling that 

passed through his mind, for future revision and use, if susceptible of 

use, was found the following passage :-—'' I am a selfish man, as selfish 

4IS any man can be. But in me, somehow or other, so it happens, 

^sdfishness has taken the shape of benevolence. No other man is thete 

.upon earth, the prospect of whose sufferings would to me be a pleasu|r- 

:able one: no man is there upon earth, the sight of whose sufferings 

-would not to me be a more or less painful one : no man. upon earth is 

-there, the sight of whoSe enjoyments, unless believed by me to be de- 

; rived from a more than equivalent suffering endured by some other 

;man, would not be of a pleasurable nature rather than of a painful 

;one. Such in me is the force of sympathy I" And this "force. Of 

isympathy" governed his very last hour of consciousness. Some time 

.before his death, when he firmly believed he was near that last hour, 

liie-said to one of his dfsciples, who was watching over him, — ^" I now 

ifeel that I am dying : our- jcare -must be to minimise the pain. Do not 

}iet'any of the servants oome into' the^ room, and keep away the youths: 

:it will be distressing to them, and they can be of ;no service. Yet. I 

must not be alone : you will remain with me, and you only ; and -then 

-'We- shall have reduced the pain -to the least possible amount." 

Major Parry, in his 'Last Days of Lord Byron,' gives the fbUowing 
. description 4>f Mr Bentham^s appeavance, on: a visit which :he paid: to 
;him: << His appearance," says the major, "struck me forcibly. His 
white, thin locks, cut straight in the fashion of the Quakers, and hang- 
.'kig, or rather floating, on his shoulders ; his garments -something of their 
colour and cut ; and- his frame rather square and muscular, with no-exu- 
Iberance of flesh, made up a singular-looking, and not inelegant, old man. 
.^He welcomed me with a few. hurried words, bat. without any ceremony, 
'and then conducted me into^evecal rooms, to show me his ammunition 

• and materiel of war. - One very large room was nearly fllled with books ; 
and another with unbound works, which,! understood, wcn^e the philo- 

.-sopher's own composition. The former, he said, furnished supplies/' 
The major then gives a ludicrous account of his habit of running in the 
streets, . and his fear lest he, the major, should be taken for a mad doc- 
tor, the attei^aot amanueosis for his assistant, and Mr Bentbam for his 

•patient, just broke loose from his keepers. *< He exulted," it is said, 

* *^ in. hi» activity ; and .inquiied particoladyaf Jiiad •ver.af eD-a^maa ao 
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active at his time of life. I could not answer ^ No V " says the inajor> 
■^^ while I was almost breathless with the exertion of following him 
through the crowded streets." ^< En^perons," says the major, *<have 
sought to do him honour ; but he was too wise to encourage their 
advances beyond what was good for mankind. The Emperor Alexax^ 
der, who was afraid of his legislation, sent him a diamond ring, which 
the philosopher, to his immortal honour, returned, saying (or something 
to that effect) that his object was not to receive rings from priuoefi> 
but to do good to the woiid.** 

In the Examiner newspaper of the 10th of June, 1832^ appeared the 
following able estimate of Bentham and his works :-<»'' Jeremy Benthasa 
is no more I In him the world has lost the great teacher and patriarch 
of his time<; the man who, of all men who were living on the day of his 
death, has exercised and is exercising over the fortunes of mankind the 
widest and most durable influence ; and who is even now in some aoit 
governing the world, although not yet recognised and looked up to aa 
their leader by those who are daily obeying the impulse which he gave; 
no unusual fate of the real guides and rulers of mankind, especially iu 
these latter days. Had such a man died at an earlier period of his life 
of usefulness, when much of his task yet remained for him to perioral 
and may years of possible existence to perform it in^ there would have 
been room for sorrow and lamentation. It is one of the ^vils of the 
untimely death of a great man> that it mixes other feelings with those 
with which alone the thought of a departed sage or hero ought to be 
associated — joy and pride that our nature has been found capable Af 
again producing such a man, and affectionate gratitude for the good 
w^hich we and our posterity have received from him. Such feelii^a 
only can find a fitting place near the tomb of Jeremy Bentham ; nor 
knovr we, since all must die, what happier or more glorious end 
•could have been desired for him, than to die just now, after living sae|i 
a life. He has died full of years, and (so far as regards all mindi^ 
throughout the world, which are yet fitted for appreciating him) of 
lionours. He iias lived to see many of the objects of hip life in a traia 
of accomplishment, and the realisation of the remainder rendered cer* 
tain at no remote p^iod. He has achieved the hardest, but the nobkat 
of problems-*-that of a well-fdirected and yictorioiis existence ; and bs^ 
now ^nished his work and lain down to rest* 

*' This is not the time for a complete estiasiate of the Jes^lts of Jhs 
-labours. He is not like one of those who go to their grave and are jap 
more thought of. T4ie value of auch a life to fnankwi? which is eyen 
<Dow insensibly making ijtself acknowledged^ wUl be kit more and mor?» 
as men shall become more capable of knowing the hapd which guides 
them. Nor need we fear any lack of 0{^>ortunities for commemoratii;^ 
•what philosophy ow^ to iiim, when all which ha» been doing for ten 
years in English polities and iigislation, and kU which shall be done for 
twice ten more, proclaims and will prodium his name and merits, in no 
inaudible voice, to all who can trace the influence of opinion upon 
events, and of a great mind Ji^poiKi opinion. These things, however, are 
worthy of notice at the present hour^4)hiefly as .they conduce to a due 
appreciation of his life ; and under this aspect also> Mfi imder so many- 
others, will they continue valuable, not for to«fday AT to-morrow oo^, 
but (so far as etemiigrisan belo|ig ^any ihif^ tooAMi) foTtai^vw 
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*' Let it be remembered what was the state of jarispmdence and 
legislation, and of the philosophy of jurisprudence and legislation, when 
he began his career. A labyrinth without a clue — a jungle, throngk 
which no path had ever been out. All systems of law then established* 
but most of all, that in which he himself was nurtured, were masses of 
deformity, in the construction of which reason, in any shape whatever, 
had had little to do — a comprehensive consideration of ends and means> 
nothing at all : their foundation, the rude contrivances of a barbarous 
age, even more deeply barbarous in this than in aught else ; the super- 
structure, an infinite series of patches, some larger, some smaller, stuck 
on in succession wherever a hole appeared, and plastered one over 
another until the monstrous mass exceeded all measurable bulkj and 
went be^^oiid the reach of the strongest understanding and the finest 
memory. Such was the practice of law : was its theory in any better 
state ? And how could it be so ? for of what did that theory consist^ 
but either of purely technical principles, got at by abstraction froia 
these established systems, (or rather, constructed, generally in utter 
defiance of logic, with the sole view of giving something like coherence 
and consistency in appearance to provisions which, in reality, were 
utterly heterogeneous,) or of vague cloudy generalities arbitrarily 
assumed a priori^ and called laws of nature, or principles of natural law. 

*^ Such was existing jurisprudence ; and that it should be such, was 
less surprising than the superstition by which, being such, it was pro* 
tected. The English people had contrived to persuade themselves, 
and had, to a great degree, persuaded the rest of the world, that the 
English law, as it was when Mr Bentham found it, was the perfection 
of reason. That it was otherwise, was the only political heresy whick 
no one had been found hardy enough to avow. Even the Englisk 
constitution you might (if you did it very gently) speak ill of, — but 
not the English law. Whig, Tory, and Democrat joined in one chorus 
of clamorous admiration, whenever the law or the courts of justice were 
the subject of discourse ; and to doubt the merits of either, appeared a 
greater stretch of absurdity than to question the doctrine of gravitation. 

'* This sufierstition was at its height, when Mr Bentham betook him- 
self to the study of English law, with no other object than the ordinary 
one of gaining his living by practising a liberal profession. But he 
soon found that it would not do for him, and that he could have no 
dealing or concern with it in an honest way, except to destroy it And 
there is a deep interest now, at the close of his life, in looking back to 
his very first publication — the ^ Fragment on Government,^— whick 
appeared considerably more than half a century ago, and which exhibits^ 
at that repiote period, a no less strong and steady conviction than afi- 
pears in his very latest production, that the worship of the Englisk lav 
was a degrading idolatry— -that, instead of being the perfection of reason, 
it was a disgrace to the human understanding— -and that a task worthy 
him, or Any other wise and brave man, to devote a life to, was that of 
utterly eradicating it, and sweeping it away. This, accordingly, be- 
came the task of bis own existence : glory to him I for he has suooess- 
fully accomplished it. The monster has received from bim its deatk 
wound. After losing many a limb, it still drags on, nni. will drag on 
for a few years moreHt feeble and exanimate existence;, bet it never 
will recover. It is going down rapidly to the grave. 
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*^ Mr Benftam has fought this battle for now almost sixty years ; the* 
greater part of that time without assistance from any human being, 
except latterly what M. Dumont gave him in putting his ideas into 
French ; and for a long time almost without making one human being 
a convert to his opinions. He exhausted every mode of attack : he 
assailed the enemy with every weapon, and at all points : now he fell 
i;ipon the generalities, now upon the details ; now he combated evil by 
stripping it naked, and showing that it was evil ; and now by contrast* 
ing it with good. At length his energy and perseverance triumphed* 
Some of the most potent leaders of the public became convinced ; and 
Uiey, in their turn, convinced or persuaded others ; until at last the 
English law, as a systematic whole, is given up by every body ; and 
the question, with all thinking minds even among lawyers, is no longer 
about keeping it as it is, but only whether, in rebuilding, there be a 
possibility of using any of the old materials. Mr Bentham was the 
original mover in this mighty change. His hand gave the impulse 
which set all the others at work. To him the debt is due, as much as 
any other great work has ever been owing to the man who first guided 
other men to the accomplishment of it. The man who has achieved 
thia can afford to die. He has done enough to render his name for 
ever illustrious^ 

'^But Mr Bentham has been much more than merely a destroyer* 
Like all who discredit erroneous systems by arguments drawn from 
principles, and not from mere results, he could not foil, even while 
destroying the old edifice, to lay a solid foundation for the new. Indeed^, 
he considered it a positive duty never to assail what is established,, 
without having a clear view of what ought to be substituted. It is to* 
the intrinsic value of his speculations on the philosophy of law m 
general, that he owes the greater part of his exbting reputation ; for bgr 
these alone is he known to his continental readers, who are far the 
most numerons, and by whom in general he is far more justly appre- 
ciated than in England. There are some most in\portant branches of 
the science of law, which were in a more wretched state than almost 
any of the others when he took them in hand, and which he has 00* 
exhausted, that he seems to have left nothing to be sought by future 
inquirers ; we mean the departments of 'procedure, evidence, and the 
judicial establishment He has done almost all that remained to per- 
fect the theory of punishment. It is with regard to (what is the foun- 
dation of all) the civil code, that he has done least, and left most to be 
done. • Yet even here his services have been invaluable, by making &r 
clearer and more fiunillar than they were before, both the ultimate and 
the immediate ends of civil law ; the essential characteristics of a good 
law ; the expediency of codification, that is, of law written and syste- 
matic ; by exposing the viciousness of the existing language of jurispru- 
dence, guarding the student against the fallacies which lurk In it, and 
accustoming him to demand a more precise and logically constructed 
nomenclature. 

** Mr Bentham's exertions have not been limited to the field of juris-^ 
prudence^ or even to that of general politics, in which he ranks as the 
first name among the philosc^hic radicals. He has extended his specu- 
Isttions to morals, though never (at least in his published works) in any 
great detail ; and on thiiy aa on every other subject which he toufihe^ 
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ihe caoDot be read wUhoat great beiiefit. Some of hk adiBiren have 
claimed for bim ihe tide of ^Minder of the scienoe of moraU^ as well as 
of the science of legislatibo, on the score of his having been the first 
person who established the principle of general atility^ as the philosophic 
foundation of morality and lavr. But Mr Bentham's originality does 
jiot stand in need of any sudi exaggeriMion. The tloctrine of utility, 
«s the foundation of virtue, he himself professes to have derived from 
Hume : he applied it more consistently, tmd in greater detail, tiian his 
predecessors ; but the idea itself is as old as the earliest Ghreek philoao- 
phers, and has divided the philosophic world, in every age of philosophy, 
aince their time* Mr Bentham's real m€nt> in respect to tiiie Ibunda- 
tlon of morals, consists in his having -cleared it more thovonghly than 
any of his predeoessors from the rubbish of pretended naturd law, 
natural justice, and the liice, by which men wene woni to consecrate as 
a rale of morality, whatever they felt incliiied i0 approve of, without 
Jknoving why. 

*^ The most prominent moral qualities which i4>pear in Mr Bentham's 
writings, are love of justice, and hatred of imposture : his most remark- 
mble intellectual endowments, a penetrating deep-sighted acuteness, 
precision in. the use of scientific language, and sagacity and inventive- 
ness in matters of detail. There have been few minds 00 perfectly 
, originaL He has; often, we think, been surpassed iu powers of meta- 
physical analysis, as well as in comprehensiveness and many-sidedness 
' of mind. He frequently contemplates, a sul^ect imly from one or a few of 
,it6 aspects ; tlAOugh he very often sees further iota it» £rom the ese side 
.jou wJuch he iooks at it, than was seen before .even by those who had 
^one all round it There is something very striking, occasionally, in 
the minute elaborateness with which he works out, into its smallest 
•idetails, one half-view of a question, contrasted with bis entire neglect 

• of the remaining balf-view* though equally indispensable to a correct 
judgment of the whole* To this occasionai oae-aidedAess, he iailed to 
apply the natural ^ire; for, from ihe time -when ite embarked in origi- 

.sal speculation, he occupied himself very little m studying the ideas of 
others. . This, in almost any other than himsdf, would have been a 
. fault ; in him, we shall only say, that b||t for it he would have been a 
^greater man. 

^^Mr Bentham's style has been much criticised $ and undoubtedly, 
■in his jatter writings, the complicated stmcture of histeuteuces renders 
•it impossible, without some fiimiliarity, to read them with rapidity and 
ease. But his earlier, among which are some of his most \saluable pro- 
ductions, are not only free from this defect, but nay even, in point of 
^eaae and elegance, be ranked among ihe best English compoaitiofis. 

• Felicity of expresmon abounds even in those toi Jus iviorks which are 
' generaily unreadable ; and Tolumes might be -filled with passages selected 
.from his later as well as Jhis earlier pubiieatioBSy whicfa^ i^ wit and 
.eloquence, have seldom been aurpaased. . 

** Few persons have ever liyed, whose lot in life, viewed (m the whole, 
.jcan be (Considered itiore enviable than that of Mr Bentfaara. During a 
,liie protracted far beyond the ordinary length, he enjoyed, abuoatwith- 
.out ioterrnptioo, perfect bodily health. In easy ciivumataaoeiw he was 
able to devote his whole time and energies to the pursuits aflil» ahoioe 
«^*r4hose wkitk £sereised .his highttt fiMsultiest idqebI and inltBfwtu^j 
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.and supplied him with the ridveat fund of delightful excitement. .His 
.retired habits. saved him irom. personal contact with any but those who 
< sought his acquaintance because they valued it. Few men have had 
.more enthusiastic admnrers: And if the hack writers of hts day, and 
some who ought to, have known better, often spoke of him with ridicule 
.and contempt, he never read them, and therefore they never disturbed 
:his tranquillity. Along with his passion for abstruser studies, ;and the 
'lively interest whidi he felt in public events, he retained to the lastja 
•childlike freshness and excitability, which enabled him to derive pleasure 
ifrom the minutest trifles,, and gave to his old age the playfulness, light- 
vheartedness, and keen -relish of life, so seldom found except in early 
^youth. In his mtercourse^th.his friends he was remarkable for gaiety 
• and easy pleasantly; it was his reason of relaxation ; and in conversii^ 
he seldom touched' upon the great subjects of his intellectual exertions." 
For the following valuable remarks on the fundamental principle of 
; the .Utilitarian school of phitosophy we are indebted to an able Ameri- 
> can writer ^-rlt is a fact which ought to be known and pondered, that 
.the selfish morality, which was first taught by Epicurus, and which 
extended itself till it contributed to unnerve the stem virtue of the Ro- 
dmans, and to overthrow, at one blow, their patriotism and their liberfy; 
. which was revived in France during the reign of a licentious court, and 
helped to prepai!e the nation for all the guilt and atrocities of. the Revo« 
4ution ; which reappeared again in England about fifty years since, and 
was the means of producing, says Robert Hall, an entirely new cast of 
-character, equally . remote from the licentious gaiety of high .life, and 
. the low .profligacy which falls under the lash of the law ; a race of men 
< distinguished byji calm and terrible ferocity, resembling Caesar in this 
<only, that they went with sobriety io the ruin of their country;— *it 
i deserves to be known, .that this philosophy is revived in our own day, 
.and is taught with indefatigable zeal by some of the ablest writers in 
•our language. It .comes to us, At present, under. the auspices of Ben- 
:tham, and is the presiding spirit in all his powerful but singular works. 
It has succeeded in. establishing one of the ablest of the British reviews, 
(the Westminster,) and may .be met in publications of every size and 
rank, from the quarto v<^umes of Mr Mill and Dr Bowring, down to 
';the humblest eflusions of a daily press. Nor these alone. .Hume and 
' Godwin^ and we must add Faley, still live, in their works, to plead its 
\ cause ; while it numbers, as allies, mightier than all, the spirit of the 
} age, the sordid inclinations of the heart Thus addressing us under the 
.: sanction of honoured names ; thus clothed in all the grace and briilianey 
>ihat the iiighest genius can bestow — ^taught us perhaps as one'Ofonr 
youthful 8tudie8-*-reitenated now in the Uterature of our libraries ■ and 
^our drawing*rooms, it becomes us to weigh well its claims. It approaches 
; us Twhen least we suspect it,: in the worldly-wise maxim— -in the levity 
\Mod banter ^ofjCOBveraation — ^in the flexible pobtiea of private aawell as 
public life — in the countless influences of a busy apd a worldly age. 
JI, then, we would not imbibe it aa thousands do imlube ity nneonsdously 
••*-*if we would reoQgnise it in alL its disguises, and be prepared delibe- 
tiaiely to accept. or withstand. its influence, we should make it the anb- 
Jeot of study. We should weigh. its principles— ^-consider its tendjesa^^ 
•and try it by that unfailing ordeal — the ordeal of history. ^ 
:\ .What then is thia system utoaliy called the selfish 
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For an answer to tliis qui 



} its most esteemed advocate; 



Dr Paley, and we find it stated by liim in few and explicit words. 
*' Virtue,'' says Puley, " ia tbe doing good to luanliiiid, in obedience to 
the will of God and tor the soke of everlasting happiness I" The mo- 
tive then from which all duty or virtue must proceed is the hope of 
everlastJDg happiness. It must be in accordance with the will of God, 
because he alone has everlasting happiness at his disposal, and it must 
consist in doing good to manliiiid, because it is by that means alone 
that he will permit us to attain eternal happiness I The same principle 
is laid down in another form. " Why," says Paky, "am I obliged to 
keep my word ?" — and we may add, to relieve the poor or perform any 
other duly. The simple and only answer given is, " because I am urged 
to do so by a violent motive," (viz. the fear of everlasting misery and 
the hope of everlasting happiness) "resulting from the command of 
God." Faley, it must be remembered, was a Christian and a divine — 
and it was of course needful that he should bring into view the precepts 
and sanctions of his religion. — Not so with Bentham. Translated into 
bis language and into the language of most modern and ancient Utili- 
tarians, Paley's definition would read more simply thus, — "Virtue is 
the doing good to mankind for the sake of my own happiness." — I am 
obliged to keep my word, and feed the hungry, and clothe the naked, 
not because 1 am touched by a noble impulse, which 6nds delight in 
sets of justice and charity — not because I am ui^ed by a sense of duty, 
which, though it speaks with still small voice, yet speaks in tones of 
rightful and supreme autliority — but nimply because I am urged by a 
violent desire (o secure my own happiness, which (alas !) can be secured 
on no other terms. Nature or necessity has so bound up my own 
welfare willi lliat of others, that I am not at liberty to attain the orre 
without promoting the other, and therefore I must needs be just and 
charitable. Still my own happiness is the only thing for which I am 
required, or was ever destined to care. In labouring for the benefit of 
others, I am to do it simply because I am myself to be the gainer, and 
not because I need feel any sincere interest in it. When performing 
the highest ofRcas of philanthropy, I fully acquit myself of all the claims 
of duty, though intent only on my own good, and utterly careless of 
their welfare for whom I labour. Nay more. If I could indeed lose 
sight of my own interest, if utterly unmindful of the reward which was 
to follow, I were capable of an act of kindness to niy fellow-men, simply 
from good will to them, or from a sense of gratitude and veneratiim 
towards that Supreme Being in whose image they were made, I ought 
not to regard such an act as virtue. I ought rather to repress such an 
impulse from within, as factitious and foolish; and consider that it is 
not by feeling, but by a cool calculation of interest — by a nice compu- 
tation of profit and loss, that I am to determine the preierence of truth 
to falsehood, of pietv to blasphemy, of humanity and justice to cruellj 
and blood. 

This, we believe, is an impartial exhibition of the grounding principle 
of that philosophy, which can be distilled from almost every page ot 
Dr Paley's celebrated work on morals, and which forms the glory of 
the plan by which Bentham and bis disciples would regenerate the world. 
We do not propose now to call in question the specilic rules which this 
system may prescribe for the regulation of our conduct. We might- 
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even admit that these rules, so far as they respect the outward conduct, 
i^re identical with those furnished in the scriptures, or in any other 
moral code* What we object to here is the spirit of the system-^the 
motive on which it makes virtue dependent. We contend, that ia 
resolving all duty or virtue into self-love, it strips it of its dignity- 
debases our moral sentiments, and offers violence to fundamental notions 
of the human mind. And it might also be shown, that the svstem has 
never prevailed in any country or at any age without tending to the 
stibversion of morality and order. Man is sufficiently sordid from the 
impulse of his passions. He needs no aid from philosophy to render 
him sordid on principle and selfish by rule. 

. Our first remark on this system is, that it confounds virtue with 
prudence. This is virtually acknowledged by Paley, who states that 
the only difference between an act of prudence and an act of virtue is, 
that in the one case we have respect to the happiness of this life alone, 
whereas in the other, we consider also what we shall gain or lose in 
the world to come. — a difference, be it observed, for which there is no 
place in the minds of those who do not admit that there is a world to 
come ; and which disappears in practice, we apprehend, from the minds 
of most, if not of all, who adopt the system. In truth, it is simply a 
verbal difference. If the mere fact, that an action is useful to the 
agent, be sufficient to constitute it a virtuous action, it can matter little 
whether the benefit be of shorter or of longer duration. It follows then, 
in effect, that prudence is virtue, and that the highest virtue is but the 
highest prudence. If a capitalist makes a wise investment, or a mer- 
chant projects a judicious and successful voyage, we may term these 
respectively a virtuous voyage, and a virtuous investment ; just as Ben- 
tham was wont when he spoke of good mutton, to call it virtuous 
mutton, and when he petted his favourite animal (a deer) to style it his 
virtuous deer. If on the other hand, the same man performs some noble 
deed of patriotism or philanthropy — some act in which, seeming to 
forget himself, he toils and sacrifices only for the benefit of others- 
why, he is merely a prudent man, who uses the means of happiness 
intrusted to him. 

. For example. Sir Thomas More, after a year's imprisonment, and 
nfhen enfeebled by suffering, is offered permission to return to his wife 
and children whom he loved so tenderly — ^to the intellectual pursuits in 
which he took such delight — to the summit of greatness from which he 
had been plucked down, if he will but sacrifice a scruple of conscience. 
He indignantly refuses and prefers rather to perish on a scaffold; and 
he, on this system, is but a prudent man, who has a proper understand- 
ing of his interest I Lafayette, a husband and a father — with every 
thing in certain prospect or in actual possession that the highest ambi- 
tion could crave or the warmest sympathies desire, surrenders all^- 
hurries to the aid of a distant and almost hopeless cause, and offers, 
not only without regret, but with exultation, the endearments of domes- 
tic life and the favours of his prince in exchange for toil and danger ia 
behalf of suffering strangers — and he too is but a prudent man I The 
great Washington tears himself from the peaceful and honoured shades 
of Mount Vernon, assumes reluctantly a command more fearful perhaps 
than was ever before intrusted to man — a command which puts at peril 
hhi fame, his fortune, and his head. Campaign afler campaign he toils 
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almost without resources, loaded down with responsibility, the object' 
of machinations' at home, and of deadly hostility abroad; — and at 
length, when victory is achieved — his country independent — his name - 
on every tongue, hastening to lay down his command, he escapes from 
the thanksgivings and honours of his grateful country to the silence of * 
his home; and this is but prudence I and through all this career of' 
seeming glory there has been but the shrewd calculations- of an exclu- 
sive self-love ! 

It would be easy to multiply such examples. What shall we say of 
Howard, leaving a home of opulence and ease that he might dwell ^' in 
the depths of dungeons and amidst the infection of hospitals." What - 
of the soldier of the cross as bidding farewell to the scenes of his child- 
hood and the land of his fathers — rupturing the ties of affection- 
counting not his life dear unto himself, he goes out to gather amidst 
malignant gales and in savage wildernesses a harvest for his Lord ? 
What of that Lord himself, as he comes forth from the glory of universal 
empire, and clothes himself in human form, and becomes a man of sor- 
rows, and consents at last to die in agony for the rescue of the guilty 
and the vile? Is there nothing here but prudence? Is it all self- 
seeking ? Has there been no principle, no patriotism, no philanthropy, 
no love of liberty, no disinterested zeal for God and man ? Then we 
say, let history be rewritten, that' it may strip these pretenders of their 
factitious greatness. Let the Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles, 
too, be revised, that they may no longer tell of benevolence and zeal— - 
that they may record of Peter and James and John^ — when they appear 
before us rejoicing that they* are reckoned worthy to suffer for the- 
name of Jesus— when they resolve that, in spite of the decrees of coun- 
cils and. the madness of mobs, they will still publish the things that 
they have seen and heard — when they go from city to city smiling on 
the rage of persecutors, lifting their warning voice in the presence of 
rulers, and making the very prison-house vocal with their sdngs ; — ^let 
thie historian, amended and corrected bv the Utilitarian, tell us that, 
after all, these were but men who had a keen eye. to their own interest' 
and were in quest of honour and reward I In quest of honour and 
reward they doubtless were. That they had no thought of these, or 
that they were not, in truth, advancing their highest happiness by this' 
very self-devotion, is not pretended. But was this all ?' Their happi- - 
ness they had a right to think of I To neglect or madly trifle with it 
is alike folly and guilt But did they think of nothing else ? Was it 
by dwelling exclusively and intently on their own interest, that they 
were moved to tears and sympathy-^— that they were nerved to deeds of 
self-sacrifice — that their hearts were made to bleed for the sins and' 
sixfferings of distant strangers and benighted heathen ? Or is it in man, 
when engrossed with himself and thinking not of others, to rise to the 
stature of such deeds, and write his name high and bright among the 
benefactors of his race. Surely this life must be delusion — history a 
romance — the holy Evangelists but a tissue of fables, or else the phUo-' 
sophy in question is false. 

And yet further. — This philosophy not only confounds virtue with 
prudence, — it goes so far as to confound it even with vice, to abolish 
all intelligible distinction between right and wrong, and place them 
before us on the same moral level. For what, according to -the ntiU<^ 
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tamn, is virtue ? It is a wise forecast and calcnlation respecting oar ' 
own happinesst And wliat is vice ? It is an unwise calculation and 
forecast in regard to the very same thing. To botb the virtuous and 
vicious man is presented the same object to be pursued from the same 
motive, and the only conceivable difference is^ one of degree, not of 
kind. The one looking forBoppoKss riMt. to Jostice and beneficence-— 
the other in quest of the same end descends to deeds of infamy and 
guilt. Where is there robm for that vast and radical distinction which 
we are accustomed to make, for\that deep and heartfelt reverence on 
the oiie hand, or for that intense disapprobation and displeasure on the 
other ? Is a mere ^^ error in arithmetie" — a mere mistake in the com- 
putation of gain and loss such an enormous crime that it ought to kindle 
indignation; or is simple ^'ezpertness in posting and balancing the 
moral ledger," in anticipating the chances of a given adventure, an 
achievement so lofty, that ifi ought to bow down our souls in admira* 
tion ? On the supposition that this system is true, where is there room ' 
for. the exercise of moral esteem and reverence, or for those sentiments 
of contempt and reprobation which we feel at the sight of the seducer 
and oppressor ? And the guilty man himself, when he takes a review 
of his life and finds that he has been an extortioner, a sensualist, a bias- - 
phemer, what occasion has he for that remorse with which he is wont 
to goad himself? At the worst he has but calculated badly < — made an- 
unwise speculation for which he may well feel regret— but should suffer ' 
no remorse. Once admit the principle that man acts and ought to act 
only from a regard to his own happiness, be it in this or in a future 
woi^, and it must be followed out till there remains no place for moral 
distinctions. Duty sinks till it becomes synonymous with prudence^ 
virtue with skilly vice with error, remorse with regret, and^ indignation^ 
with pity. 

There is yet another objection. Dr Paley admits the divine will to 
be our rule of duty, and inculcates implicit obedience. But on what 
ground does he do so ? Is it on the ground that God has a morul 
right to our obedience — ^that as our Creator and best bene^tor^ — aS' 
the source and centre of all excellence, he merits and should receive 
the deepest homage of our gratitude and esteem ? Far from it. We > 
are- not obliged', on his prineiples, to cherish one sentiment of gratitude 
or of reverence, " Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart," merely 
meansy in this sclvdol, '*ber verjf careful not to incur his displeasure I 
He has at his <Msposal your eternal well-being — be extremely cautious 
lest you provoke him to moke it a sacrifice !" Such caution is doubt- 
less proper. It is' enjoined in one sense by all the sabred writers and by 
Christ himself. It shows the expediency of consulting the divine will. 
But is it the ground on which they rest the duty of obedience ? Is it 
the great informing principle of their morality — the source whence 
they deduce the authority and the obligations of religion ? In other 
words, is the government of God built on the mere basis of power, and 
not of right, so that we are called to submit, not because we ought, • 
but because we must ? Such is indeed the view which these specula- 
tions seem to take; and it may assist us in forming a proper estimate 
of the system, when we thus find it blotting from the c^ine character- 
all mc»ral attribtfte^^ such a» juatiee and hdines^^-holduig up bis o2D« 
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nipotence as the only proper object of regard — representing hi« com- 
mands as merely arbitrary decrees, aad our own moral notions as little 
better than fictions of lav. 
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Haknah More ivas the daughter of a schoolmaster, and his five 
daughters were bred to the same profession. Tiie worthy man is said to 
have had a great dread of female pedantry, but probably communicated 
unconsciously to his daughter a. taste for such pursuits as interested his 
own mind. There was, however, no cause for apprehension ; for, 
remarkable as she was for the variety and extent of her attainments, she 
never took her place in society simply as a literary lady ; and this is one 
proof of her ability, since there are but few persons so situated, in whom 
the consciousness of having a reputation to sustain would not interfere 
with the lightness and grace of their motions aud appearance in society. 
Her mother was the daughter of a fanner, whose education had been 
plain aud suitable to her station. Mr More was liimself a tory and 
high-churcliuian, the rest of the family were presbyteriaos, and the 
daughters, had frequently heard their father say that he had two great- 
uncles captains in Cromwell's army. Hannah was distinguiahed, even 
from an early age, by great quietness of apprehension, retentiveness of 
memory, and a thirst for knowledge ; when she was between three and 
four years old, she had taught herself to read, and repeated tlie catechism 
in the church in a manner which excited the admiration of the minister 
of the parish. That there was some fascination in her manners, and in- 
telligence in her conversation, even while a mere girl, we may presume 
from a curious anecdote that is related by her biographer, Mr Uoberts. 
When she was about sixteen, a dangerous illness brought her under the 
care of Dr Woodward, a physician of eminence in that day, and dis- 
tinguished by his correct taste. On one of his visits, being led into 
conversation with his patient ou subjects of literature, he forgot the 
purpose of his visit in the fascination of her talk ; till suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, when he was half way down stairs, he cried out, " Dless me I 
I forgot to ask the girl how she was ;" and returned to the room, 
exclaiming, " How are you to-day, my poor child ?" Among her early 
acquaintance, she was indebted for the improvement of her taste, and 
for the acquisition of just critical knowledge, to none more than to a 
linen-draper of the name of Peach, at Bristol, with whom the following 
curious story is connected : He had been tlje friend of Hume the his- 
torian, who had shown his confidence in his judgment by intrusting to 
bim the correction of his 'History,' in which he used to say he had 
discovered more than two hundred Scotticisms ; but for him it appears 
that two years of the historian's life might have passed into oblivioo, 
which were spent in a merchant's counting-house at Bristol, whence be 
was dismissed, on account of his being too apt to correct the letters he 
was commanded to copy. More thau twenty years after the death of 
Mr Peach, Hannah More being in company with Dr Percy, Gibbon, 
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and othersi who were conjecturiDg what might have been the cause of 
this chasm in the life of Hume, of two years, was enabled to solve the 
mystery by relating the above anecdote* < 

The place of her residence in youth was Bristol, where her sisters 
kept a boarding-school. The first on the long list of her distinguished 
acquaintance was the elder Sheridan, who came to deliver lectures on 
eloquence in that city. He was struck with her prematurity of talent, 
and was doubtless a good judge of real ability, though his life was too 
roving and unsettled for him to accomplish much, even in his chosen 
pursuit. At the time when her intellectual gifts led him to cultivate 
her acquaintance, she was only in her sixteenth year. Ferguson also, 
who was delivering astrononiical lectures in Bristol, was one of these 
admirers. To have her acquaintance sought by such men of note, was 
exceedingly flattering to one so young ; but the only effect of it seems 
to have been to encourage to a literary effort. She wrote a pastoral 
drama, called the ' Search after Happiness ;' whether it succeeded or 
not, we are wholly unable to tell ; her biographer merely says, in the 
Delphic style, " The attempt succeeded as it deserved." 

At this period she became acquainted with Dean Tucker, the well 
known political writer, and Dr Langhorne, a person of some distinction 
in his day. But the friend to whom she appears to have felt most 
indebted was Sir James Stonehouse, who had relinquished a large prac- 
tice as a physician to take holy orders, and was then residing in Bristol. 
Besides encouraging her to cultivate her talents, he did much to draw 
out and cherish those religious feelings, which grew constantly stronger 
as she advanced in years. She was also the object of a more tender 
attachment ; a rich old bachelor fell violently in love with her, and she 
accepted his offers ; but some caprice on his part induced him to defer 
the marriage from day to day, till she resolved to be trifled with no 
longer. The engagement was dissolved, by mutual consent, and the dis- 
carded lover became her friend. Without the fear of a suit for breach 
of promise before his eyes, he was desirous to settle an annuity upon 
her, and by the persuasions of her friends she was induced to accept it, 
though with long hesitation. At his death he left her a legacy of a 
thousand pounds. All her affairs of the heart seem to have been dis« 
posed of in a summary manner in early life. Her hand was again soli« 
cited and refused ; but by whom, history does not say. 

This is all the biographer has been able to gather of her early life, 
from 1745, when she was bom, till 1774, when she went to London ; we 
presume this was the year, but her neglect to date her letters on many 
occasions, leaves us uncertain at times when we wish to be sure. This, 
he says, brings her *' to that stage in the progress of ardent inexperience^ 
when the blooming speculations of hope and fancy are to be exchanged 
for vulgar verities." Very fortunate was she if her ardent inexperience 
lasted to the age of twenty-nine, and if her blooming speculations could 
then be exchanged for such vulgar verities as the acquaintance of John- 
son and Garrick, in one sex, and Mrs Montague and Mrs Carter, in the 
other. We are not informed what conducted her to London, nor to 
what good fortune it was owing that she became at once an object of 
flattering attentions. A provincial reputation for talent, be it ever so 
great, is not often a passport to London society, and as for her works, 
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we kMT gf iqpedhf my tfcM g eapgpt the ' SeudiAfter Hapfioen^' w&ieh 
liwre » msMi to* mppoee- iHd Bot meet with nnunud luooeiB. Gaxrhdif 
it is true, had some reason to be prejudiced in her finrosr; he acciden- 
tal^ saw a iBtter in wiuek she described her own dd%ht at witnessing 
his perfenoaivee of Lear: he was pleased with her etitical remarks^ 
and doubtlesB thoo^it tito anbjeet very happiiy selected. Thus prepos» 
sessed in her &vottr» he aought an introduction to her, and finding fab 
fisivoiirable impresmns coafimned, he introduced her to his crwn circle, 
which iaduded the ^unent, the &shioaable» and the greats— if we may 
use tiiat conventional t^rna to describe the noble» in presence of the 
majestie Johnson, and die sublime Burke* 

She gives a livelj idea of the interest inspired by the farewell per- 
fiormmces of this greet actor. She says that .the eagerness to see him 
was inconceivable ; duchesses and countesses were glad to get. places in 
the upper boxes, and those who were formerly too proud to go, would 
then courtesy to the ground for the worst s^its in the house. The 
tiieatre waa in those di^ a more general resort than it has ever been 
since ; and Miss More, though she was always serious in her religious 
"news and feeUags, did not then regard the stage as she did some years 
after* She even caught the dramatic inspiration, and wrote a tragedy 
called * Percy.' Garrick exerted himself to have it produced under the 
BOAst fovoorafaie circumstances ; though he had left the stage himself his 
interest was great, and his taste and judgment were r^^avded as estab- 
lished law. He wrote the prologue and epilogue hunself ; on. the night 
when it appeared he went with her to the theatve, where they had the 
gratification of finding it received with unbounded applauee* The pro- 
fits of this play amounted to six hundred pounds; but it bronght her 
approbation, which was worth more to her ; M» Motttague wrote her 
warm congratulations; Dr Percy returned his ^best thanks fiir her 
invaluable present,'' and piesented the thanks of :die dnke of Northum- 
beriand and Earl Percy. Mr Home called ta leJMM m her success^ 
while he was mourning for the untimdy &te of lua own *A\hed ; the 
Man of Feeling, though as for off as Edinbuigh, dedaved that he had 
shed tears in reading it ; but while the towa was riagmg witih her soe- 
eess, a look into her apartment shows that she was spending her tisM 
in reading such works as * Leckc on the £{n8lle%' and * West on the 
Resurrection.' 

One of the most singular finends in her large etreis was Horace Wal- 
pole ; he is so constantly associated with old times, msd hk fiitherli 
administration, that he is generally set down among iheaneieiits, nearer 
Queen Anne than G^rge III. But he lived titil the dase- of the last 
eentury, and most of his works were published after he had teached his 
maturer years. He was so fiistidious and shy in his. vriiele character, 
that Mie would hardly expect to find him cuUivating an acquaintance 
with strangers like Hannah More, and that, too, «n aecmiot of her 
literary pretensions, which he held in affected disdai9» though it was 
the devouring ambition of his life to secure some literary renown ; and 
the probability is, that had she been of the other sex, he would have 
thought of her rather as a rival than a friend. . Bvt at this time he 
went freely into select society, where he was welcomed mul toeated with 
respect, as a man of elegant taste, and an amusing chronicle of old 
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times ; and hftppeoing to meet with Hannah More» he was struck, like 
every one eke, with her talent, liveliness, and general attraction. He 
invited her to his babj-house at Strawberry-hilU where he exerted him- 
self strenuously to entertain her ; afterwards he kept up a correspondence 
with her for years. She attended the first representation of Sheridan's 
play, the ^Hivals,' which did not succeed, and of General Burgoyne's 
^Maid of the Oaks,' which did succeed much better than his military expe- 
dition ; she lived when Cumbeiiand s * Odes ' appeared, and tried in vain 
to persuade Richard Owen Cambridge to read them ; she attended the 
trial of the duchess of Kingston, and heard Dunning, whose manner was 
insufferably bad, coughing and spitting at every three words; she was 
admitted to the friendship of Mrs Delany, who had been the intimate of 
Swift, and was within hearing of the cry, when Guiscard stabbed Lord 
Oxford ; she received calls from Dean Tucker and Edmund Burke, on 
the same morning, and rejoiced that they had not met, since it was just 
after Burke had attacked the Dean in the house of oomquons ; she dined 
one day with Gibbon, Sterne, Harris, Burney, Chambers, and Ramsay, 
and the next with Bishop Porteous and Jonas Hanway i she met the 
author of * Evelina,' just after that work appeared, and was Surprised 
that with her youth and modesty she could have picked up so much 
knowledge of life; she read Masons ^Life of Gray,' when it first 
appeared, and was a believer for a time in the antiquity of Rowley's 
poems ; she heard the storm which raged round Dr Johnson's impassive 
head, when his 'Lives of the Poets' appeared; she was invited to Mr 
Thrale's to an assembly, on the very day when the master of the house 
so suddenly died of Uie luxuries of his table ; she received classical 
compliments from Bishop Lowth, and flirted with General Paoli ; she 
saw Mythology Bryant, who had been that morning to present l^s 
book, — one of the little princes requested to see it, and holding it a few 
minutes upside down, pronounced it an excellent work ; she quarrelled 
about the slave-trade and the English language with Lord Monboddo, 
and was received with pomp and favour by Bishop Watson ; she rejoiced 
over the publication of her friend, Dr Kennicott's Hebrew Bible and 
conversed with Sir William Jones ; she found an admirer in the perscMi 
of General Oglethorpe, whose gallantry was not extinguished by his age» 
which exceeded ninety ; she was one of the first to be struck in convert 
sation with the amazing abilities of the conceited Lord Erskine ; the 
veteran Lord Bathurst lent her his collection of the original letters of 
Swift, Pope, Bolingbroke and Queen Mary, and Leonidas Glover sung 
his ballad called * Hosier's Ghost ' to her, when he was past the age of 
eighty ; she played at children's games with Lord North, and had long 
and serious conversations with Burke. But this was near the dose of 
that brilliant period ; star after star was fast going down ; Johnson soon 
died» and she heard all the discordant elements of biography, which 
gave battle to each other over his grave. Her own feelings also changed ; 
she never had been fond of fashionable society, though circumstances 
had thrown her into the midst of it ; the stage she had utterly renounced 
and condemned, though her second attempt was nearly as successful as 
the first ; her conscience was always reproaching her with living only 
for self-gratification, and from this time she began to execute the pur- 
pose, which she had long deliberately formed, — ^that of devoting her 
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time and means to useful and charitable actions, and her heart to reli- 
gious duty. 

About this time she removed to a amali cottage near Bristol, at a 
place called Cowalip-green, and visited London only at distant intervals. 
She kept up a correspondence with Mrs Boscawen, the lady mentioned 
with so much respect in Boswcll'a Johnson, and Mrs Montague, who, 
by reason of her large fortune and intelligent conversation, was an 
acknowledged leader in the world of fashion and taste. She wrote often 
to Sir William Pepys, who, though letter- writing was not his forte, 
wrote her with great length and punctuality ; and occasionally a missive 
from Horace Walpole pursued lier into the shade. With the conscious- 
ness that she was approved by the wise, sought for by the great, and 
loved by the good, — with property enough in possession and in her 
power to secure a comfortable support, she began to give her mind 
.wholly to religious subjects; and the chapter which commences in the 
history of her life is entirely new, and even more honourable to her than 
the last. 

Her associates and correspondents were now in general of a graver 
■cast; David Garrick was succeeded by John Newton, a man of great 
excellence and fervour, but somewhat too fond of describing himself as 
the old African slave. She did not wholly abandon London; she 
returned to it on occasional visits, and was received with the same 
warmth as ever : but at Cowslip-green her time was passed in pursuits 
both of a literary and religious character ; her fine practical understand- 
ing prevented her from subsiding into a useless devotee, and her con- 
scientiousness made her consult utility rather than profit and popularity 
in her writings. The subject of the slave-trade was then beginning to 
agitate the public mind, and Wilberforce was entering public life as the 
champion of this sacred cause ; the opposition to relorm was powerful, 
beaded by such statesmen as Dundas, supported by philosophers like 
Monboddo, not to speak of popular writers like Boswell ; the two great 
statesmen of the day were interested on the right side, though they 
would not make the question the chief object of their attention, but the 
amount of interest on the other side was so great as to make the result . 
of the battle doubtful, Hannah More took the most anxious interest in 
these proceedings ; wishing to do her part to exert favourable influences 
on the public mind, she wrote her poem called the ' Slave-trade.' We 
do not know what effect nor wliat amount of circulation it had, but we 
find it complimented by Warton, Home, and the less poetical authority. 
Bishop Watson. 

Her station in society had given her an opportunity of seeing much 
of the fashionable and the great, and she was fully convinced that the 
whole spirit of social life, in the higher circles, was adverse to the cul- 
tivation of religious principle. Many practices tolerated in it seemed 
to her to indicate an entire disregard to religious considerations ; such 
for example as Sunday-concerts, the form of denying themselves by the 
•words " not at home," and the prevailing want of sympathy with all those 
to whom they were bound to do good. Believing that some impression 
might be made, at least upon a few, she wrote her work called ' Thoughts 
on ilie Manners of the Great,' and sent it without her name into th 
world, where it soon excited much attention. It was not difficult 
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trace the author; but many of those against whose practices it was aimed, 
and who had always considered themselves very tolerable Christians, 
found it quite difficult to understand her drift. One of them told her, 
that he admired the institution which gave rest to those who laboured ; 
but that it could not be meant for people of fashion, since as they did 
nothing on any day, it could not be necessary for them to give that one 
to rest. But though many could not comprehend it, it was read by all, 
and some received suggestions from it which produced a change in their 
habits of life. To attempt to reform the great, though not easy to be 
accomplished, was too easy in the efforts required to M her high sense 
of duty. She had also found vices prevailing among the poor, many of 
which she thought were owing to their entire want of instruction. She 
determined to exert herself for their reform, as far as her influence 
extended ; and as her sisters had now been able to give up their school, 
and to retire with an adequate support for the rest of their lives, her 
plan was, with their assistance, to educate the poor children of the neigh- 
bouring villages. Her design was conceived with as much judgment as 
generosity ; but it met with the most violent opposition, even from many 
of those who were to receive the benefit of her gratuitous services. 

She selected Cheddar, a romantic village, ten miles from Cowslip-green, 
as the scene of her first experiment. The first person to be propitiated-^* 
for she was obliged to solicit permission to do this favour — ^was a rich 
farmer, whom she was able to conciliate only by flattery and attention. 
The vicar of this place lived at the university of Oxford, and the curate 
at a place twelve miles distant ; in this hopeful region she commenced 
her enterprise, by hiring a house and a mistress at her own expense ; 
though the parents were suspicious, the children came in, and the pros* 
pect of success was encouraging. Though formerly, when divine service 
was performed there once in the sabbath, eight was considered a suffi- 
cient audience in the morning, and twenty in the afternoon, when they 
had carried on their school for a year, it was attended by two hundred 
old people, and as many children. The success which they met with 
here encouraged them to extend their operations, and in a short time 
they had twelve hundred children under their care. Their own resources 
were not equal to all these demands; but they were sustained by generous . 
friends, like Wilberforce, who stood ready to supply whatever was want- 
ing. Considering that some of the villages were inhabited by miners,. ' 
so rude and ferocious that officers of justice dared not venture among- 
them, and that such persons were distrustful of an enterprise which they 
could not understand, their success might appear surprising, if there 
were not a thousand examples to show what kind and cheerful views of 
religion, a spirit of disinterested regard for others, and a heart engaged 
in its object, are able to do. But as the fears excited by the French 
revolution prevailed more extensively in England, and found support in 
the approbation of revolutionary principles, which was openly expressed 
by a large party in that country, the attention of alarmists b^an to tura 
with apprehension to examine every thing that was new ; among others, ' 
her schools became suspected ; they were institutions which had grown 
up at about the same time with the new political system ; they were not 
in the books ; no one could suppose that any thing less than a deep^ 
T)oliticaI design was the inspiring cause of so much efibrt and self-devo^ 
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lion. At first tlie chief ditHculty had been with the young converts; 
when the subject of religion was first embraced hy their minds, they were 
anxious to distinguish themselves by doing some great tiling. Her 
thorough good sense had always recognised the truth, that holiness of 
life was the only sure test of the religious character, and she was obliged 
to labour unceasingly, to prevent the ardour of her converts from spend* 
ing itself on lighter matters of the law ; besides this, slje felt the absolute ' 
necessity of their seeing not merely the truth, but seeing it in its proper 
light; since those to whom it appeared in a gloomy, unsocial, and for- 
bidding aspect, were strangers to its spirit, though they might know its 
letter by heart. These difficulties were, however, surmounted, since it 
depended on her own efibrts to subdue them ; but, after a time, a storm 
of popular prejudice was excited against her, which had almost broken 
tip her institutions, and had sucb an effect on her health, which was 
never firm, that it came near bringing her to the grave. It originated, 
probably, in some feeling of personal ill-will. The curate of Blagdon, 
the parish in which Cowslip-green was situated, requested her to estab- 
lish one of lier schools there, anil for several years expressed himself 
delighted with its effect; but all at once he turned against ber, accused 
her of being hostile to church and state, and, as such a panic was then 
easily spread, he raised an outcry, which for a time beat from ail quar- 
ters in a perfect storm. Tite charges against her show what kinds of 
transgressions were magnified into atrocious crimes by the feverish state 
of popular feeling. One chai^ was that of Calvinism, — an enormous 
offence, of which, however, if her own words may be trusted, she was 
not guilty. "Asa party matter," she says, "I never write nor talk about 
doctrines thinking that it makes our tempers sour and unprofitable. 
Tlie doctrines peculiar to Calvinism I do not adopt, though I much 
reverence many good men who maintain them." The other offence 
alleged, was that of occasionally permitting extemporary prayer in her 
eehools ; it appeared that one or two zealous teachers had made a prayer 
of this description, without any idea of shaking the tbundations of 
cbnrch and state ; but the matter was amended as soon an known, and 
it was understood, that if they had no book they should never pray 
again. 

At the time when the English nation was in its highest state of excite- 
ment, and before the excesses of the French revolution had alarmed iU 
early friends, the spirit of opposition to established institutions was 
extending itKolf so rapidly, that even the pilot who weathered the storm, 
seemed likely to be overborne by a mutinous crew. The friends of 
Hannah More, knowing her power of adaptation to all to whom she wished 
t* address herself, believed that the same tact which had made her e^ert 
a happy influence on persons of rank, would enable her to do much to 
calm the agitated minds of the poor. After resisting much urgency from 
lier friends, Hannah More wrote her ' Village Politics,' as a hasty experi- 
ment, and published it without ber name ; it had a most rapid and per- 
fiitct success ; being adapted in manner and spirit to (he poor, it made a 
deep impression upon that class ; and the higher orders, who by no 
means felt safe in the possession of their titles or fortunes, exerted them- 
selves to spread it throughout the kingdom. Finding that this new field 
of enterprise waa opened, she wrote the tracts which compose ber 
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* Cheap Repository,;' every one has heard 6f the * Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain ;' and such pttblications took a hold upon the minds of the people* 
which no'doi^t had great ^eot in reooneiling them toil state whidi 
was certainly hard, bi^ could only be made worse by hasty attempts to 
alter. 

We do not intend to follow ber through the history of her life, which 
was prolonged for many years, in which she suffered much from sickness 
and loss of friends ; but they were nevertheless as hapf^ as the reqieet 
and affection of others, the consciousness of doing good, and a firm 
religious trust could make them. Her later works were of a religious 
cast ; not addressed to particular classes like the others, and therefore 
less successful ; since it was in this adaptation to those whom she wished 
to influence that her strength lay. 3ut they do great honour both to 
her mind and heart. In sentiment, still more in style, they are not 
always judicious, but generally they display the marks of a strong, 
ready, and discriminating hand ; no fault can be found with their spirit, 
for though men of the world charged her with excessive rigour, it would 
not be easy to show in what particular she transcended the great rule 
which all profess to follow, nor did she ever prescribe a rule for others 
which she did not herself observe. Her charity was most exemplary ; 
throughout her writings we find a strong attachment to her own opinions 
indeed, such as belongs to an independent mind ; but notwithstanding 
this strength of conviction, or possibly in consequence of this strength 
of conviction, she gave others full credit for equal sincerity, and never 
suffered her good feeling to other sects or individuals to be influenced 
by difference of opinion. 

It was this singleness of heart,— this warm and generous sympathy 
with her race, which constituted the great attraction of her works. Her 
mind, though active and powerful, was not of the first order : she often 
took miniature views of great subjects, — correct enough as far as they 
went, but not sufficiently enlarged. There is often more regard to the 
point of the sentence than to the scope of the argument, and an epi- 
grammatical way of setting down her reflections, which was unfavourable 
to logical deductions. The very circumstance that her works were so 
successful, every one of them passing through many editions, would 
create a suspicion that they were of a fashion which passes away. And 
this is true of them ; they are now not generally read, — and they will 
excite less and less interest in future years. Being meant, and wonder* 
fully suited for a given time, they are not of the kind which are suited 
to all times ; they may be forgotten, but she will always retain a high 
traditional fame as one who exerted a considerable influence upon 
her own age, and that the age of Goldsmith, Burke, and Johnson. Of 
all her efforts * Coelebs ' was the least successful ; not because it wants 
merit, but because it was founded in the mistake of supposing that she 
could exert herself to more advantage by assuming a popular disguise. 

Hannah More died in September 1834, at the age of eighty-eight. 
Several years before her death she was obliged to quit Barley Woods, 
the place which she had formed after her own taste, and in which she 
hoped to die, in consequence of the bad conduct of her servants, who 
had taken advantage of her great indulgence. But her sisters were 
dead ; she herself was waiting to follow, and it was of little importance 
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to her where she passed the remaining hours of her closing day. Her 
powers of body and mind failed after that time, but not so rapidly as 
might have been expected from a constitution which had never been 
strong, and was then undermined by sicicness added to the infirmity of 
age. Her disposition was cheerful and even playful to the very last ; we 
mean the last period of her conscious existence ; for she was brought by 
successive stages of decline to such a state of helplessness, that her mind 
almost failed her for a year before her death. 
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